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THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE: IN WHAT SPIRIT SHOULD IT 
BE PURSUED? 


Peruaps, in the present day and in our own country, there is 
no question more important than the one we have given above, 
in relation both to individual advancement in religious truth, 
and to the interests of the church at large. In the course of 
Divine Providence the Bible occupies a place in Christendom 
which it never before held, given to it by the invention of print- 
ing and the development of Protestantism. In the earliest 
periods of the Christian church, the Holy Scriptures had more 
or less of a fragmentary character, and could not be appealed to 
as they now are, as an organic whole; and even after the canon 
was authoritatively settled, and the Bible took substantially the 
form which it has now, the scarcity of complete copies, and the 
want of literary culture, placed it in a different relation to the 
bulk of Christian people from that which it now holds. The 
influence of these remarkable changes is felt most by Protestants, 
but they are by no means solely affected by them. The old 
churches of the Christian world—the Romish, the Greek, and 
the more primitive Oriental—all participate, in some degree, in 
the effects of a free circulation of the documentary records of 
the faith. These are phenomena which demand the attention of 
thoughtful minds, anxious that the Word of God may have free 
course and be glorified ; for, as no advantage has ever been given 
to mankind without some measure of mis-direction or abuse 
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attaching to it, so the treasures of biblical knowledge have en- 
tailed in their general possession a measure of error and danger. 

The doctrine that to whom much is given of him much shall 
be required is universally true, but it has a special certainty in 
the case of religious privileges. The early churches were re- 
quired to grow in grace, and in the knowledge of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; not only when they hung upon the words spoken by 
apostolic lips, but also when left in a great measure to their own 
unaided resources, in connexion with the oral teaching they had 
received, and the gracious and constant guidance of the Holy 
Ghost. It is difficult to picture to ourselves the exact state of a 
primitive Christian community, called from heathenism by St. 
Paul, for instance, and then left by him to the care of a bishop 
or overseer, chosen from themselves. In faith and hope and 
charity they were, doubtless, often rich; but in what we think 
necessary for Christian progress they must have been compara- 
tively poor. Literary appliances they probably had none, corre- 
sponding to our complete Bibles, our liturgies, catechisms, and 
hymn-books. Later in the history of the church these means 
of instruction and of devotion were multiplied, yet they never 
assumed the place they hold among ourselves, now that printing 
gives for sixpence what once cost many pounds, not to dwell on 
designing attempts to keep the people in mental darkness. It 
must be seen at once that a great responsibility thus rests upon 
ourselves for the right employment of such decided advantages ; 
and that it behoves us to enquire in what degree we have properly 
used them. 

The full and easy possession of the Bible is, however, only 
one of the talents committed to our trust; the facilities for its 
elucidation and comprehension constitute another, equally impor- 
tant. We stand in the accumulated light of eighteen centuries, 
all thrown upon divine revelation, and giving to it therefore a 
distinctness which it probably never before possessed in minds 
not supernaturally illumined. History, human discovery, science, 
knowledge and art, have combined with the evolutions of divine 
providence to prevent the Bible being a sealed book, and to make 
the Christians of the nineteenth century specially capable of 
understanding its contents. There is nothing in the whole com- 
pass of human knowledge which has been so enriched with 
subsidiary aids for its right interpretation as this wonderful book, 
and, consequently, there is no subject which ought to be so well 
understood. Our present object is to enquire how far this com- 
pleteness of biblical attainment is reached by us as a Christian 
people, and to enforce the temper and spirit in which our theo- 
logical researches should be pursued. 
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It will be at once conceded that every biblical investigation 
should be intended to conduct ustotrutH. The most conceited 
preacher, the most novelty-loving commentator, and the most 
bigoted private Christian will be loud in their declaration that it 
is truth which they have in view in all the fantastic interpreta- 
tions which they put upon the Word of God; and in all the 
wayward and eccentric courses into which their fancy or inclina- 
tion may lead them. Now, however willing we may be to give 
all these parties credit for sincerity, it is impossible we can con- 
cede that they either know what truth is, or that they adopt the 
most likely course to find it out. That which is true, means, in 
their vocabulary, that which they wish to be true. They are 
continually acting upon a foregone conclusion, and pretending 
to seek for that which they are quite sure they have already 
within their grasp. No one at all acquainted, even slightly, 
with the religious world, can be ignorant of the fact that the 
mental occupation of most professing Christians is not a search 
for something, but rather a battling for that which is already 
possessed ; not a laborious and careful weighing of premises, 
but a dogged defence of a conclusion which has been arrived at 
per saltum. The Psalmist prayed, ‘ Open thou mine eyes that I 
may behold wondrous things out of thy law ;”’ but with these, 
all is already seen, and there is nothing more to find. Another 
sacred writer speaks of digging for wisdom as for hid treasures, 
but the satisfied generation to which we are referring has no 
necessity for such toil, as the jewel is already in their hands. 

An attachment to conventionalism is the most prominent 
feature of the method of biblical study in England at the present 
time, and has been so, with some few exceptions, ever since the 
Reformation. There is a popular theory, or an accustomed and 
fashionable mode of viewing the contents of the Holy Scriptures, 
which at once discourages enquiry and stereotypes mere human 
opinions. Here, we think, is the real danger which truth has 
to cope with, an obstacle in its way far more formidable than 
many systems which are thought seriously to militate against it. 
Let us, for instance, compare what we may call the Perfectionists 
with the Rationalisis, and we shall find the former more to be 
dreaded than the latter; although the one class is orthodox and 
the other heterodox. By the Rationalists we mean those who 
deny, or at least doubt, whatever cannot be made to square with 
the deductions of their reason; by the Perfectionists those who 
deny the truth of whatever is not found in ¢heir pre-arranged 
and settled ‘system. Now the former, vicious in theory and 
injurious in practice as is their theory, do good by exciting 
enquiry, and raising up defenders of the truth. They cannot 
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really injure the truth itself, but merely seem to endanger it in 
the estimation of such as have too little confidence in its heaven- 
born and immortal character; and this apprehension calls forth 
the resources of piety and learning in defence of the faith. St. 
Paul declares (1 Cor. xi. 19), “There must be also heresies 
(aupéoers) among you, that they which are approved may be 
made manifest ;’ and it is most interesting and satisfactory to 
know that the wildest vagaries of the heterodox have always 
resulted in the yet further establishment of Catholic truth. It 
would be a most profitable enquiry how far the low Neologism of 
Germany has subserved the interests of biblical science by call- 
ing forth the energies of divines and scholars. Jf the founda- 
tions be destroyed, what can the righteous do? Neology asserted 
that a buttress was defective, and led to an examination into the 
fact, to the satisfaction of all candid observers that its strength 
was firm and impregnable. 

But the Perfectionists neither search for the truth themselves, 
nor give opportunity for the investigations of others. Some 
council, or divine, or body of divinity, or religious community, 
has defined for them how Scripture is to be interpreted, and 
there is an end of the matter. They say to all enquiry, but 
that which favours their dogmas, hitherto shalt thou come, but 
no further, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed. They look 
and utter scorn upon the careful and devout students of Holy 
Writ, who by deep thoughtfulness have elicited a new exposition, 
if with lynx-eyed jealousy they can discern any possible incom- 
patibility between it and their creed. They have, doubtless, 
much truth on their side, but their views admit of no adjust- 
ment, alteration, or accretion; and (themselves being judges) 
being already perfect, are to be implicitly received. It may be 
asked, do not the Perfectionists, like the Neologists, furnish 
occasion for the advancement of biblical truth by the errors they 
entertain? But a little reflection will shew that the cases are 
widely different. Neology attacks the truth—Perfectionism pro- 
fesses to defend it, and in many respects does so. Perfectionists 
are in the main orthodox, and sincerely attached to what is 
most. valuable in Christianity, and therefore cannot be treated 
as enemies. The consequence is that while no man in England 
hesitates to reprehend the wild systems of neological and hete- 
rodox writers or sects, the case is widely different when men of 
unblemished creed are concerned. An error of excess is more 
difficult to combat, in religion, than one of defect, for it is an 
ungracious task to be opposed to the boasted champions of a high 
estimate of revealed truth. Hence those whom we have called 
Perfectionists operate like a dead weight upon the interests of a 
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sound and progressive system of biblical interpretation; they 
defend the waters of life indeed, but by keeping from them the 
wholesome breezes of a free and enlightened criticism, they 
make them become stagnant. They are, in relation to biblical 
truth, in the position of many men with regard to their duties 
as Christians, whose virtue is wholly negative ; and who, while 
quite free from vice, are yet injurious to Christianity by their 
entire destitution of any active virtue. 

Conventionalism is not Catholicity, and while we deprecate 
the influence of the one, we would pay a marked deference to 
the other. Catholicity is the form taken by Christianity, doc- 
trinally and practically, in all ages of its history, with regard to 
all its bold and salient features, apart from the numerous minor 
variations and shades of social and individual character. Even 
political government, although so much the creature of human 
inclinations and passions, takes a uniformity in its grand charac- 
teristics in all countries and ages; much more therefore is it to 
be expected that a system of religion directly revealed by God 
will have a oneness and harmony through the whole course of its 
existence, however moulded and fashioned it may be by the 
human elements to which it is subjected. God made the moun- 
tains, the rivers, and the plains, and these grand features of 
nature are not eradicated because the people who live among 
them at one time leave the soil uncultivated, and at another 
sow the fields and plant vineyards; now cultivate the arts of 
peace, and now fill the vallies with the din and desolations of 
war. We could not think our holy religion is divine, if a one- 
ness did not run through its history as to essential doctrines, 
ordinances and practices, and therefore, under a wise and dis- 
creet controul, catholic consent is a most weighty consideration 
in everything relating to the Holy Scriptures. But conven- 
tionality is quite a different thing; something fashioned to the 
varying hour and not permanent like the everlasting mountains. 
It is the mere local arrangement of a plot of ground, or the 
occasional turning of part of a river into a new channel, in 
relation to the magnificent outline of the broad expanse of nature 
which meets and fixes every eye. What the church has thought 
in all ages is something to be reverenced and relied on; what 
religious society now receives as new and untried may be proved 
to be expedient and useful, but it must be weighed and tried 
before it is to be generally followed. Our readers, we trust, will 
not misapprehend our meaning, which is not to tie us down to 
antiquity, nor to urge to the rejection of novelty ; but to give 
to both the place they must relatively occupy in the minds of 
those who study Scripture in the light of the providence of God. 
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We have noticed Conventionalism as a foe to an enlightened 
exegesis of Holy Scripture, not because it is the only one, but 
on account of its great and almost universal influence. It binds 
with adamantine chains, not only the bulk of Christian people, 
but also their ministers, who, as leaders and instructors of others 
ought to be free from its trammels. It operates in the church, 
as fashion does in society in relation to dress, modes of living 
and etiquette,—making thousands follow as a leader what has no 
real existence,—a phantom, a breath, here to-day and gone to- 
morrow, and yet powerful to compel almost all to bow to its 
arbitrary laws. As long as a fashion lasts, only the bravely 
independent dare to question its authority ; and as long as some 
new doctrinal or practical phase of biblical interpretation is in 
vogue, those who will not be spell-bound by it are looked upon 
as mere rationalists or something worse. They may be near the 
mind of Christ and his apostles, and near to the opinions of the 
early church; but what can all that weigh against the dictum 
of a Luther, a Calvin, or a Wesley? Other impediments in the 
way of biblical knowledge will be noticed in the more preceptive 
and positive form which will now be given to our remarks. 

1. In every enquiry concerning the contents of the Bible, a 
desire to discover truth should be supreme, taking the lead of 
all other motives and grounds of action. This indeed should 
influence us in all mental pursuits and investigation, even when 
the subject leads to no direct practical results, or has no imme- 
diate bearing on the duties of life. The love of truth, in the 
abstract conception of it, is a high attribute of intelligent being, 
and in proportion as it is felt, it approximates us to the divine 
nature. Whether the question is, How does the sap circulate 
in vegetable tissues? or, What are the revealed attributes of 
God? we should not be satisfied with crude or indistinct concep- 
tions if we can obtain clearer ones. But there is a distinct 
peculiarity in Scriptural subjects, which raises this general prin- 
ciple to one of the very highest and most solemn importance ; 
for those subjects concern our present happiness and final destiny 
in a way in which no other topics can possibly affect them. 
Our lost condition by nature, and our recovery by grace; the 
way in which we can be made holy on earth and happy in heaven, 
are the grand considerations presented in Holy Writ; the in- 
trinsic importance of which urges us to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the nature of the heavenly message concerning 
them. It is true that the substance of the glad tidings does not 
reside in verbal niceties, and may be received by those who can- 
not read a letter of the written record; but if we can read, and 
in proportion as we have opportunities to study the Word, it is 
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evidently our duty to search diligently for its whole meaning. 
A neglect of what may be called the circumstances of a message 
from heaven, is scarcely compatible with a reverence for the 
message itself. 

A knowledge of the defects of our own minds gives us an 
additional inducement to make the law of truth paramount in 
religious enquiry. One of the first discoveries we make of our 
own weakness concerns our proneness to mere prepossessions ; 
the tendency to take things for granted ; to follow custom and 
fashion; to be the victims of the conventionalism to which we 
have just referred. We find also that in religious matters this 
prejudice is the strongest, and that in the sphere where it is 
most dangerous, it is likely to wield the greatest power. There 
are few thinking men, if any, who have not been sometimes 
startled at finding that they have, from childhood, mistaken 
errors for truths, and treated as divine utterances the mere fig- 
ments of human imaginations. The detection of one such case 
as this, in our early history, should be sufficient to put us on 
our guard against the idola tribis, the idols of mere popular 
interpretations, Yet how little is this candid temper exhibited 
in theological argument and in biblical enquiry! We feel 
ashamed when we remember that in the sphere, where, of all 
others, calm and unprejudiced judgment is most necessary, it 
least prevails; that theological reasoning is the least strict and 
chastened of any; that if logic runs wild anywhere it is in the 
walled preserves of biblical knowledge. What foregone conclu- 
sions, what unreasonable hypotheses, what demonstrations per 
saltum are exhibited every day in a department of mental 
research, which especially demands a healthy and manly system 
of dialectics ! 

Let us take the current literature of theology and see how 
far a love of truth seems to influence the vast number of produc- 
tions which yearly demand our notice. Searchers after truth 
should be on the alert for new ideas, and as willing to listen to 
fresh propositions as to reject them when weighed in the balances 
and found wanting. We do not mean that every wild scheme 
or new fancy must stop us in our course, to impede our progress 
until it is logically refuted, for then no progress could be made ; 
but the opinions of divines and scholars, the result of laborious 
study, are always worthy of respectful attention. Yet more than 
one-half of the books which issue from the press will be found 
to treat new ideas with neglect and contempt; to brand them as 
heterodox or neological; and to attribute to their propounders 
very unworthy motives. Religious periodicals are very apt to 
exhibit this unworthy spirit, especially those which take the 
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character of newspapers. In such quarters we often find abuse 
instead of argument, and a treatment of worthy and learned 
men which indicates both a bad spirit in the writers and an 
entire ignorance of the subjects they oppose. This disposition 
to cry or write down the sentiments which are opposed to our 
own, without any attempt to comprehend their scope or under- 
stand their value, is utterly incompatible with the love of truth 
which should especially mark the theologian. 

2. A regard to the laws of evidence, or the right method of 
proof, must be inseparably connected with a love of truth, since 
it is only by their means that it can be discovered. Whatever 
dangers there may be arising from the use of reason in religion, 
it is absolutely necessary to employ it in every step of our pro- 
gress, and we might as well close the eyes when walking as 
attempt to go on without it. The controversies about reason 
and faith, or about fides ante intellectum, are generally matters 
of supererogation, as uncalled for as they are useless, since faith 
not built on the deductions of reason is mere superstition, some- 
thing unworthy of the name it bears. Intellect, that God-like 
quality in man, is given us to be a guide and a ruler; to counter- 
act mere instincts or child-like prepossessions, and it is not to be 
disused or disparaged because it sometimes leads astray. Nothing 
can exceed the thorough manliness of the sacred writers in this 
respect, their constant appeals to reason in their inculcation of 
the new religion they were commissioned to promulgate. The 
same observation is true of our Lord himself, whose whole 
ministerial course was a fine compliment to man as rational, a 
respectful deference to those mental powers which he had given 
to his creatures. What is a miracle but an appeal to reason? 
It forms the premises of which faith is the legitimate conclusion. 
A claim is made upon our confidence; a miracle satisfies the 
judgment ; rational belief follows. This is the process in God’s 
treatment of us, recognizing those laws of evidence which are 
fundamental principles of our nature. 

But we could name more than one popular production pro- 
fessing to illustrate the Scriptures, where a course diametrically 
opposed to that pursued by our Lord and his apostles is habitually 
taken, and the laws of evidence and proof are constantly violated. 
With the most solemn gravity, statements are made resting on 
nothing more than tradition, or the subjective ideas of their 
propounders, which, when submitted to proof, will be found 
utterly without any rational foundation. Certain departments 
of biblical science are more particularly exposed to this unsound 
method of treatment, of which we may mention, especially, 
Prophecy, the Canon of Holy Scripture, and Inspiration. The 
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first of these has always presented a wide field for the vagaries 
of the shallow school of theologians, because the uncertainty of 
the meaning of unfulfilled predictions, makes them an appro- 
priate sphere for their aimless assertions and inconsequential 
reasonings. In proportion as things are obscure, they are 
thought to be the more fitted for Christian investigation, as 
though the solving of enigmas, and the explication of conun- 
drums, were the appropriate occupation of a divine and a 
preacher. Hence Gog and Magog, Armageddon, the number 
of the beast, and similar intricacies, receive every year new 
explanations, to be confuted and replaced by others in long yet 
hopeless succession. It wasarule in theology that figurative 
language should be allowed for, but it is treated literally by the 
expounders we are now speaking of, so that the allusion by the 
prophets to fir trees and oaks is made to refer to modern rail- 
roads. It was once conceded that prophecy remained obscure 
till after its fulfilment, but a popular doctor of divinity has not 
hesitated to make Armageddon mean Sebastopol, and to find in 
the present war abundant fulfilments of passages in the Revela- 
tion. Crowds of people, open-mouthed and credulous, receive 
these dicta as gospel, but the thoughtful Christian mourns at 
the state of ignorance in the Church of Christ, and feels that if 
prophecy does not lose all its credit as an instrument for esta- 
blishing faith, it must be because there are some who listen to 
reason and refuse to confound Scripture declarations with rash 
expositions. We imagine that the very obscure and difficult 
nature of the subject of unfulfilled prophecy is thought, by a mental 
hallucination, to take it out of the pale of the process of induc- 
tion, and that what is misty in itself, need not be considered 
in the clear atmosphere of logical rules; a conclusion as absurd 
as it would be for a chemist to begin to analyze subtile gases in 
an alembic of cambric or tissue-paper. 

No question demands stricter rules in its investigation than 
that of the Canon; or how, and when, and on what authority, 
the books of the Bible were made the arbiters in matters of faith 
and practice. There was, of course, a historical process, al- 
though some of its steps may be lost in remote antiquity, and 
all enquiry should be directed to discover that; or, in case of 
failure, to arrive at some probable certainty as to what it was. 
That there were relative degrees of importance in the view taken 
of these books, in primitive times, is a fact which it would be 
folly to deny. Even in the fourth century, Eusebius classifies some 
of the books of the Scriptures as of a confessed doubtful authority, 
without supposing for a moment that the uncertainty prevailing 
as to these documents endangered the faith, or rendered unstable 
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the goodly fabric of Christianity. It would seem inevitable that 
we of the nineteenth century could not get clearer light than 
the Fathers of the fourth; and that the doubts which existed 
then might be fairly entertained now, without a man being 
treated, on account of them, as a heathen and a publican. Yet, 
in the face of all facts, there is in many quarters, a determination 
to treat the Scriptures as though the whole book came directly 
from God, like the tables of the law given to Moses on the 
mount, and to allow of no degrees of evidence as to the canoni- 
city of certain of its parts. Is this fair, is it wise, is it truthful ? 
It may seem to us that a voice from heaven to tell the Church 
what to receive as of authority would have been the best mode 
of fixing the Canon; but as no such demonstration has been 
afforded, it is in vain for us to attempt to supply the place of 
such an imprimatur by any assertion of our own. If men will 
believe that there is no certainty in the Bible, unless Mark or 
Luke are received as in every respect on a level with Matthew 
and John, they will of course invent a theory to make them so; 
but those who follow evidence will still think there may be a 
distinction maintained between inspired apostles and those who 
were only their companions and ministers. We confess we are 
now pleading more for a right method of proceeding in these 
subjects, than from any wish to alter or lessen the relative 
authority of portions of Holy Writ. In our own experience we 
know no difference in our estimate of the several gospels or 
epistles, but receive them all as equally capable of supplying our 
spiritual need, and building us up on our holy faith. But then, 
we do not feel justified in transferring our satisfaction from the 
actual ground of it to a doubtful one, from moral probability to 
demonstrative certainty. What has satisfied the Church in all 
ages satisfies us, and we ask no proof or assurance that could 
not be attained by the fathers and confessors of primitive times. 
In a word, we will cling to what is true, not to what we might 
wish to be so; nor will we give to the infidel impugner of our 
divine religion a handle or occasion for triumphing, by using a less 
logical process of reasoning upon it, than we would apply to any 
other topic of enquiry. 

Most of the remarks made on the Canon, will apply to the 
subject of Inspiration. All we ought to do is to enquire what 
the Bible claims; what the sacred writers themselves professed 
as to the influence upon their writings of the Spirit of God. A 
thousand theories may be formed on this subject, but they can 
never be reasonably adopted if they go beyond the rule we have 
now mentioned. As water cannot naturally rise above its foun- 
tain, no more can Inspiration be raised above its quality, as it 
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moulded and moved apostolic men, and all schemes to effect such 
an object, like pipes and other hydraulic appliances, must be but 
local and temporary, only capable for a time of disturbing the 
divinely-appointed level. But nothing is more evident than the 
efforts made in our day to substitute what men think Inspiration 
ought to be, for what it really is. The reasoning is something 
like the following :—There must be a standard of appeal in 
matters of faith, and the Bible is confessedly the standard. 
Unless every word of that book is infallibly true, it cannot be 
such a standard. How can we receive the evidence of any docu- 
ment on the subjects of God, and salvation, and immortality, if 
it is not certainly true in its statements of astronomy, geology, 
or history? Therefore, as the Bible is our certain guide to the 
former subjects, it must be so in the case of the latter, and all 
others which it treats upon. But here the premises are at fault, 
for it by no means follows that a:safe religious guide must be 
equally sure in every other department of knowledge; and, what 
is far more to the purpose, the Scriptures do not claim to be 
such a guide. If we are willing to bow to the Bible on any 
subject, it should be especially listened to as to what are its 
own assumptions, and the question of Inspiration should be 
decided by another, What saith the Scripture ? 

But the confusion prevailing in the departments of biblical 
enquiry already mentioned, from the neglect of the rules of 
evidence, is but little compared with that which prevails in the 
field of interpretation. Dr. John Owen, in his controversial 
works, often charges the Socinians with making the Bible a nose 
of wax, capable of being twisted and turned any way as occasion 
may require, and there is too much reason to prefer the charge 
among ourselves, two centuries later. But we cannot trust our- 
selves to dwell on a subject which is peculiarly irritating to any 
one who desires to see a sound exegesis prevailing, and we must 
pass on with only a slight allusion to the evil of which we com- 
plain. If men would confine themselves to the English Version, 
the evil would be more easily remedied, because plain persons 
could then judge for themselves; but the Hebrew and Greek 
originals are always being tortured to deliver utterances unknown 
to the sacred writers. Let one illustration be instar omnium, 
When the country was recently agitated on the Sabbath question, 
Dr. Cumming, the author of a mountain of books on various 
religious subjects, hazarded the opinion in the Times newspaper, 
as a fact, that the word rendered the seventh day, might be 
rendered a seventh day. For this he was properly taken to task 
in the Guardian, and informed that in the Hebrew the definite 
article exists in the phrase in question. But, relying on popular 
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ignorance, or, which is the most charitable construction, made 
confident by his own, the reverend gentleman replied by assert- 
ing that in Hebrew, articles are used very much at random, and 
may be considered definite or not, ad libitum! We much regret 
that Dr. Cumming is thus evidently shut out from the great 
pleasure arising from the certainty given to biblical students by 
the grammatical precision of the Hebrew language. 

3. The right spirit of biblical enquiry is a charitable one, 
disposed to put the best construction upon the opinions of others, 
and to advance our own with modesty and kindness. Strange 
proposition this, when theological rancour has passed into a 
proverb! but though opposed by facts it is yet true. In the 
New Testament everything like anger or resentment, or undue 
depreciation of others, in the pursuit of truth, is discouraged 
by example, and forbidden by direct precept. Our Lord and 
his apostles knew the fact, and acted upon it, that the wrath of 
man worketh not the righteousness of God, and the former admi- 
nistered a fine reproof to those of his disciples who forbade the 
casting out of devils by those who did not associate with them. 
But it is superfluous to endeavour to prove that the odium theo- 
logicum has no encouragement from the Bible; perhaps all will 
confess this in words, however much they may act contrary to 
the admission. If we pass from scriptural authority to expe- 
diency and propriety, what can be more adverse to biblical 
studies than objurgatory and uncharitable temper and language 
towards those who, in the same pursuit, may differ from us? A 
knowledge of our own liability to err may well make us tender 
towards others, even when we are sure they are wrong; but in 
matters which are not plainly revealed and admit of doubt, un- 
charitableness is a great crime. 

There are such things as orthodoxy and heterodoxy ; we are 
not insensible of the importance of following the one and es- 
chewing the other; and of using all Christian means of bringing 
about right thinking on all scriptural subjects. But then we 
must remember that, on many points, orthodoxy is but human 
opinion after all, and that while we may fear our neighbour is 
wrong, this is not the same thing as proving him to be so. But 
even if the error could be demonstrated, pity more than hate 
becomes us, and if this were but once admitted as the rule of 
action, how many harsh words and bitter reproaches would be 
spared, to the comfort of the Church, and the removal of a 
great scandal from the way of those who are without. We are 
not the judges, much less can we be the inflictors of the penalty; 
and while we hold fast to what we conscientiously believe to be 
good, we should leave others to stand or fall to their own master, 
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as he may decide respecting them. Truth would be far better 
aided, if, in ‘all biblical questions an irritating and depreciating 
tone were laid aside, and theologians were to reason more like 
philosophers. 

4. Reverence for what we handle is another element which 
should enter into all biblical enquiry. Something of this feeling 
will pervade well regulated minds when they study vegetable and 
animal life, and endeavour to trace out the divine laws which 
pervade the profoundly curious substances they are called to 
analyze; it will even find a place when the gaze is enquiringly 
fixed on a broken fragment of a rock, separated from the parent 
stratum of long departed ages. But seriousness especially be- 
comes us when religious truth is the subject of our researches ; 
and lightness and frivolity are never more entirely out of place 
than when we are treating of the Word of God. Yet what is 
it but irreverence when a preacher speaks upon a text which he 
has not examined; or an expositor gives a meaning to a passage 
without being sure it is the correct one; as far as the use of 
means can enable him to decide? We may be wrong, nor would 
we transgress willingly the rule of charity we have just laid 
down, but it does appear to us that more than one half of what 
is written and printed on Apocalyptic subjects would never see 
the light if a cautious reverence predominated in the authors. 
So much crude speculation, such inept fancies, such illogical 
conclusions could surely never be perpetrated, if the minds which 
frame them approached the Bible with the emotions with which 
it ought to be read, much more to be studied and explained to 
others. So, in the plainer and more trodden paths of ordinary 
exegesis, could error be so often stated for truth, if a reverential 
search into the sacred originals were habitually carried on? We 
must say, we think not. The mistake is indeed often committed 
by such expounders, both of prophetic and didactic Scriptures of 
thinking themselves inspired, instead of being merely the eluci- 
dators of what was written under the guidance of the Spirit, 
and, in such cases, the feeling of reverence may be compatible 
with most unwarranted hypotheses. But this admission is only 
the same thing as saying that irreverence is escaped by the plea 
of mental imbecility or insanity. In reference to such things 
as are now rife in America, called spiritual manifestations, and 
which have happily proved harmless in our country, the con- 
clusion seems to us to be inevitable, that their disciples must be 
either deluders or deluded, rogues or fools. 

5. Prayer for divine assistance is eminently demanded of the 
biblical student. In every undertaking it is proper to acknow- 
ledge our dependence upon God, but the sphere of Scriptural 
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truth is peculiarly graced by an entire reliance on that aid which 
is promised to the humble and earnest disciple. There is the 
book we are to study; it contains a meaning which we wish to 
ascertain, and the question is, how are we to come at it. There 
are the original languages of the writers, there is the testimony 
of the church of Christ, and there are the labours of learned 
and holy men who have preceded us in the same field. All this 
would seem to be sufficient, but it is not, for the right use of 
these aids depends on something which man seldom has, but 
which God can always give him, a candid and teachable spirit. 
The objects around us in nature have one appearance to all men 
when the vision is in the possession of all its powers, but by 
various diseases of the eye, such as obliquity of the orb, dif- 
ferent degrees of convexity, or an impure state of the blood in 
the veins, they appear different to different persons. So what 
we have to work upon is the same with all, the apparatus is 
equally accessible, and yet the results may be totally different, 
because the mental eye is jaundiced or distorted. There is no 
physician who can always rectify the error of the bodily eye, 
nor can we now expect that it will be miraculously set right, but 
the eye of the mind can be made “single” by our heavenly 
Father. Part of the covenant of Grace ensures the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask it; and we are taught that if any man lack 
wisdom he is to seek it of God. This divine aid is to be sought 
by prayer, and it may safely be said that the most devout student 
will generally be most successful. We say generally, for prayer- 
fulness is not the only quality required to make an expositor. 
Great things are to be expected of the study of the Scriptures 
when they are approached in the spirit of humble dependence. 

We must now leave these considerations to the serious and 
candid attention of all our readers. This Journal is conducted 
on the principle that good men, by the use of the gifts which 
God has conferred upon them, may throw light on the sacred 
pages, even while they arrive at different conclusions. In our 
editorial decisions as to admission or rejection we dare not make 
our own opinions the arbiters, for then these pages would be the 
organ, not of the church, but of an individual. We would admit 
nothing which we believe to be of sceptical source or tendency, 
but we cannot call anything sceptical, or neological, or heterodox, 
because it does not harmonize with our sentiments. We are 
happy in knowing that our practice in this respect has the sanc- 
tion and approval of many wise, learned, and good men; and if 
in any case its propriety is questioned, we can only refer in 
justification to the remarks now before our readers. 
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THREE MONTHS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
(Continued from the last Number, p. 267.) 


Cuar. VIIIL.—Tyre—Tomd of Hiram—Hills of Galilee—Halt 
for the night at Er-Rumash. 


I was dressed and ready to start when the lark began to sing its 
cheerful welcome to the morning sun, then rising over the plain. 
I then woke up Sheikh Achmet, who, rubbing his eyes, looked 
as if his experiment had failed; and having desired him to come 
after me, with the servants, I mounted my horse, and at once 
began this day’s journey ; according to the advice of Theocritus, 
which travellers in the East will do well to follow ; “To rise with 
the lark, and with it also to rest at noon.” 

The day was bright, and promised fair. The breath of morn 
already scattered the fragrant dew from the leaves of the gum- 
cistus, and filled the air with its perfume; while it rustled over 
the waving corn, and sped from the shore the white sail of the 
fisher’s boat, on the surface of the wide blue sea. The crested 
lark twittered, as it flew tamely along the path; the brilliant 
bee-eater glittered in the sun with topaz and emerald, as it 
darted into the air after its winged prey; the beautiful Argynnis 
Cynara flew rapidly by, with expanded wing, suddenly checked 
itself, and then settled on the purple blossom of the tall lycopsis : 
while a pair of Egyptian vultures, slowly rising from the neigh- 
bouring rocks, soared in concentric spires into the cloudless sky. 
Before us, the road opened into the Tyrian plain, into those 
ancient fields which have been the nursery of past kingdoms, and 
the pride of their own land. Here the son of Semele stood 
astonished at the beauty of the situation, by land and sea, and 
at the riches of the soil of these once enchanted shores. For 
even now they still continue to pour forth from their bosom, the 
choice gifts of their exuberant soil, as a bountiful reward for the 
listless toil of the native labourer. 

As we passed, there was a man at work in the field. His ill- 
assorted team, a cow and a donkey, were standing by, waiting 
to be fastened to the plough. I drew near to look at it, 
and wished the labourer good morning, to which he replied, 
“ Welcome !” 

The plough was rude, and coarsely put together ; made entirely 
of wood, and, although simple in its construction, it was, as it 
appeared, difficult to manage. The team being harnessed, the 
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labourer now began his work. Firmly grasping the single handle 
of the plough, he leant upon it with all his might, in order to 
make it penetrate the soil ; while he found it no easy task to goad 
his fractious team, and at the same time to guide the plough, 
by raising it over the large stones which here and there appear 
on the surface of the ground. The man was intent upon his 
work, for at the least inattention on his part, the plough would 
strike against a stone, and fall from his hand. I called to him, 
and he replied ; but without turning his eyes from the furrow. 
Then I understood the lesson of singleness of purpose, and of 
earnestness on our way heavenwards, which our Saviour meant 
to give his disciples, when he said, “No man, having put his 
hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of 
God.” 

While observing him, I was struck with the manner in which 
he held the goad, while at work. He used it seldom to urge his 
team, but he held it with his right hand tight against the share, 
resting its handle on his shoulder. I waited until he halted, and 
then asked him to let me look at it. This goad was a heavy 
stick, eight or nine feet long, pointed at one end, and at the 
other furnished with a flat piece of solid iron, about a foot in 
length, and from three to four inches broad. This the labourer 
kept close to the extremity of the wooden share, during the pro- 
cess of ploughing, in order to assist it in opening the ground, 
and for the purpose of scraping the ploughshare, when too much 
clogged with earth. A single blow from a powerful arm, with 
such a weapon as this goad, would fell a man to the ground. 
We can easily, therefore, understand the feat of Shamgar, who 
when raised by God to deliver Israel, “slew of the Philistines, 
with an ox-goad, six hundred men.” 

I now stood on the plain of Tyre, about two miles from the 
isthmus, on which, at present, lies the small town of Sar. As 
the plague was raging within its desolate walls, I drew no nearer ; 
but, desiring my servants to go on and wait for me at the foun- 
tains of Ras-el-’ain, about a couple of miles further, I climbed 
one of the mounds which skirt the plain to the east and south, 
from whence I enjoyed an extensive view of the site of ancient 
and modern Tyre. The plain on which those two famous cities 
stood and flourished in olden times, lay spread at my feet. It 
extends north and south, between the sea and a range of hills, 
on which I was standing, once the abode of her dead. It is from 
three to four miles in length, and two miles or so in its greatest 
width, which is between the rock of Pale-Tyrus and the opposite 
Isthmus of Sir. Watered now, as of old, by the running stream 
of Callirrhoé, which ever bubbles among luxuriant groves of orange 
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trees and oleanders, the plain of Tyre, as I beheld it, in its 
spring attire, was one rich meadow, chequered with green pas- 
tures, fields of corn, and patches of “sweet cane from a far 
country.” Here and there arose like giants over the plain, tall 
and gaunt masses of ruins, the remains of a broken line of the 
famous aqueducts, which in days of yore carried the water from 
the fountains of Tyre to the citadel, and thence to the island 
city. And among these ruins were enclosed gardens of pome- 
granates and other pleasant trees, clad in thick and vigorous leaf, 
and bathed by the transparent wave of the Great Sea. Truly, 
as the prophet said of old, Tyre was “ planted in a pleasant place!” 

On this plain, about two miles from the sea, in an easterly 
direction from the isthmus, stood by itself, apart from this range 
of hills, a lofty rock. Thither, in days when “the Canaanite 
and the Perizzite dwelt in the land,” and long before Abraham 
was born, some exiles came from Sidon, attracted by the beauties 
of this spot and its unrivalled position, and first. built their huts 
of bulrushes around that rock, the rock Tsir, “the stronghold 
of Tyre.” There they reared a rude altar to their god Moloch ; 
while the two small rock-islands opposite began to offer a shelter 
to a few lonely fishermen, the first we are told who ventured 
their rude and fragile bark over the bosom of the deep. But 
rising Tyre soon eclipsed the greatness of her mother city, when 
the huts of her poor seafaring men made way for the palaces of 
her merchant princes, around the gorgeous shrine of her god 
Melcart ; when Hiram having levelled the rugged surface of the 
island rock, covered it with large warehouses and stately dwell- 
ings; when he built her safe and spacious harbours, and filled 
them with his famous merchant ships ; and then went every year 
in pomp and state to return thanks for the glory of his kingdom, 
in the splendid temple of his great patron god. Then was Tyre 
‘fof perfect beauty.” Her plain, like the garden of Eden, was 
fresh, fruitful, and rich, well watered by the clear streams of 
Callirrhoé under a sky that never frowned, and in a climate 


‘always mild and healthy. Her citadel was guarded by brave 


soldiers of Arvad, her “warriors hanged the shield upon her 
walls round about,” and laughed at the enemy from the towers 
of her fortressed city. The valiant sons of Phut and Lud 
watched day and night at her gates; and her streets paved with 
marble resounded with the clatter of her chariot wheels, and with 
the prancing of her Phrygian horses glittering im polished 
brass and gay trappings of fine cloth from Dedan. Her mer- 
chants were princes and her traffickers the honourable of the 
earth. Her ships made of fir-wood from Senir, were manned by 
chosen sailors from Zidon and Arvad; who spread re purple 
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sails of fine linen from Egypt on masts of cedar from Lebanon ; 
or handled the oar of oak from Bashan, sitting on benches inlaid 
with ivory from the isles of Chittim. Her fleets went forth to 
carry far and wide the fame of her greatness, to “enrich the 
kingdoms of the earth with the multitude of her riches, and of 
her merchandize,” and to found kingdoms on the distant shores 
of the Great Sea; from whence they returned laden with the 
riches of the world. From Tharshish they brought silver, iron, 
British tin and lead; and from Javan and Mesech, “ vessels of 
brass and bright iron.” In her mart, the mart of the whole 
world, merchants of Syria and Sheba traded in gold, emeralds, 
and other precious stones, and in spices and coral; and those of 
Haran, Asshur and Chilmad exchanged the choice produce of 
their soil for her broidered work, fine linen, and scarlet cloth. 
Judah sent hither the finest wheat of Minnith, with oil and balm; 
and Damascus also traded with her in white wool and in luscious 
wine of Helbon. Then “Tyre, having built herself a stronghold,” 
became great on land, and “ very glorious in the midst of the seas.” 

But Tyre in all her glory was judged. Her heart lifted up, 
by reason of the greatness of her wealth and traffic, became her 
ruin. And the prophet of God was sent to warn her king Eth- 
baal, of his impending doom. 

“Thou hast been in Eden the garden of God, and every 
precious stone was thy covering,” says the prophet. ‘“ But, by 
the multitude of thy merchandize they have filled the midst of 
thee with violence, and thou hast sinned. Therefore will I cast 
thee as profane out of the mountain of God, and I will destroy 
thee, oh, covering cherub! from the midst of the stones of fire. 
Thine heart was lifted up because of thy beauty, thou hast cor- 
rupted thy wisdom by reason of thy brightness; I will cast thee 
to the ground, I will lay thee before kings, that they may behold 
thee.” “And they that know thee among the people shall be 
astonished at thee, I will make thee a terror, and thou shalt be 
no more; though thou be sought for, yet shalt thou never be 
found again, saith the Lord God.” 

And so it came to pass. “For I will work, saith the Lord, 
and who shall let it?” The king of Assyria came with his 
armies, he “destroyed her walls, and broke down her towers,’ 
he laid waste the city, and carried her inhabitants away captive. 
And after him Alexander the Great finished the work of destruc- 
tion already begun, and “scraped her dust from her” when he 
swept from the surface of the plain the remains of the ancient 
city on land, Pal-Tyrus ; and with those materials raised a cause- 
way to the island city, which he took after an eventful siege. 
Palze-Tyrus was now no more; and the island city, which at first 
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rose from her ruins, gradually fell from her greatness to her pre- 
sent degraded state. Alas! for the joyous city, “whose antiquity 
is of ancient days!” Where are her three spacious harbours, 
scarcely sufficient to hold her fleet of merchant-ships ; from which 
Elissa left to found her rival city Carthage? Are yonder reefs 
covered with foam the famous rocks of Rhodope; and are those 
few fishing-boats all that remains of her ships of Tharshish ? 
And her splendid suburbs of Eurychorus embellished by the son 
of Abibaal, where are they? Where is the magnificent temple 
which Hiram built on the islet of Melcart ; or his own gorgeous 
palace in the old island city? What traces have they left? 
Look at yonder wretched village of Sir wasted by time, plague 
and famine, and left as it were only to attest the truth of God’s 
eternal word. There it lies on one side of the isthmus, while 
the other side is as if Tyre had never been, like “the top of a 
rock,” “a place to spread nets upon, that shall be built no more.” 
And of the land-city, Pale-Tyrus, no one standing on her plain 
can say of any one spot, “ Here was Tyre.” But rather in the 
words of the prophet, “ How art thou destroyed, that wast inha- 
bited of seafaring men, the renowned city !” 

“Who hath taken this counsel against Tyre, the crowning 
city, whose merchants were princes, whose traffickers were the 
honourable of the earth? The Lord of hosts purposed it, to 
stain the pride of all glory, and to bring into contempt all the 
honourable of the earth,” as a warning to other kingdoms, which, 
like Tyre, may be lifted up with pride on account of the multitude 
of their riches. For “ he that sitteth on the circle of the earth, 
before whom the nations are counted as the small dust of the 
balance, as less than nothing and vanity,” even “ God is judge ;” 
he putteth down one and setteth up another as he pleases. 

But there is yet hope even for fallen Tyre. For there is yet 
life in the dust of that plain, and the days are coming when the 
church of Christ shall be established in the earth. Then the 
Gentiles shall come to her light, “and the daughters of Tyre 
shall be there with a gift.” 

The hill on which I stood is hollowed out into sepulchral 
chambers, some of which are open at the top, and apparently of 
great depth, while others are still closed. As I was chasing with 
my hat a fine specimen of the Pieris Daplidice, 1 narrowly 
escaped falling into one of these openings, which was partly 
hidden by the long grass. I checked myself in time, and the 
butterfly escaped ; but my blood ran cold when I saw that I had 
only just missed falling into the depths below. My servants 
were far away, and had I actually fallen into this — I might 
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have been left there, probably, some time, undisturbed in my 
meditations on Tyrian catacombs. 

But while I was thus musing on the past fortunes of Tyre, 
the sun had risen high in the sky and warned me to proceed on 
my journey. I left this spot with regret and descended into the 
plain. Anon the path led me between the range of hills on 
which I had been standing, and the rock Tsar already mentioned. 
This rock is accessible to the top from the hill side; but falls 
abruptly towards the sea. It commands a complete view of the 
plain of Tyre, to the right as far as the Tyrian suburbs on the 
banks of the Leontes, and to the left as far as the fountains of 
Ras-el-ain; while it faces the isthmus and overlooks its ruined 
harbour. There is a wely on the top of it; a poor substitute 
for the “stronghold of Tyre ;” and it is by the natives called El 
Mashik. From this rock I followed the path in the direction 
of a broken line of aqueducts, which points to the above fountains, 
and passing by a few green tents in a field to the left, occupied 
by Turkish officers of quarantine, I came at last to the celebrated 
fountains of Tyre, where I found my party waiting for me. To 
these springs, alike remarkable for the abundance and the clear- 
ness of the water, the plain of Tyre owed its amazing fertility. 
Their stream was carried first to the citadel of Tyre on land, and 
then to the island city, by means of magnificent aqueducts, some 
arches of which are still standing. These, however, do not date 
from a very high antiquity, for they are probably of Roman con- 
struction. Yet we read that when Tyre was besieged by Sal- 
manasar under king Elulzus, sentinels were placed at the springs 
and by the aqueducts, in order to stop the supply of water to 
the island ; so that the inhabitants were obliged during the siege 
to dig cisterns, and to drink what water they found in them. In 
order to raise the water of the springs to the level of the aque- 
ducts, a wall of concrete masonry, several fect thick, and about 
thirty feet high, was built around the largest of the springs ; 
thereby forming an immense reservoir of the purest water, which 
ever bubbles from below, as if longing to spread over the land its 
freshness and life. From one of these reservoirs, to the level of 
which a gentle ascent leads, the view over the plain of Tyre is 
full of interest. From hence the eye ranges over the remains of 
the aqueducts, first to the fortress rock of Palez-Tyrus, and 
thence towards the isthmus, which appears in the distance 
beyond the dark foliage of luxuriant trees; thus giving some 
idea of the probable extent of ancient Tyre. Alas! for the 
emptiness of all earthly glory! There stood the queen of cities ; 
the noble mother of nations of the earth. Within her walls 
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king after king sat on his glorious throne, and on her soil realm 
after realm rose and fell, flourished and passed away, like the 
flowers of her plain. Time was—but how long ago!—when 
yonder rock was crowned with a kingly citadel, and rose above 
the din and bustle of busy Tyre; when it smiled on her prosperity 
and guarded her fabled treasures of silver and gold. But now 
silence and death seem to brood over the whole. I heard not 
a sound, not even the click of the miller’s wheel; even that 
lay still and dry. The breeze of noon alone rustled in solemn 
harmony with the bubbling of these neglected springs, which 
now no longer flow through the marble streets of “the renowned 
city,” nor abundantly water, as of old, her rich and fertile plain. 
But now the gurgling fountain of the once life-giving Drosera, 
and the limpid wave of Callirrhoé, at times only turn a lonely 
mill, and day and night continue to flow unheeded, and then 
run to waste into the sea. 

After having rested during the hottest part of the day, we 
left these running streams and the shades around them, and 
began to ascend the hills in an easterly direction towards the 
frontiers of Galilee. The scenery changed at once, and became 
varied, Our path lay by deep and narrow glens, and across 
fallow fields, covered with spring flowers, or through cultivated 
ground, already budding forth with promise of abundant fruit. 
As we gradually rose above the plain, I felt invigorated by the 
fresh mountain air, blowing gently from the heights before us. 
And thus ascending, alternately on foot, to gather some of the 
lovely flowers of these hills, or resting on horseback, I forgot 
both time and distance, and reached without fatigue an elevated 
spot, from which a view never to be forgotten lay spread before 
me. 

On the far west, the horizon was bounded by the level heights 
of Carmel ; with glimpses at intervals of the plains of Acre and 
Aczib, which were partly hidden behind the nearer promontory 
of Ras-El-Abyad, projecting far out into the sea. On the shore 
at my feet, the parched peninsula and white village of Sar, with 
the straggling remains of its ruined harbours, and the foaming 
reefs of Rhodope, advanced far into the deep blue sea, looking 
like the dismantled walls of the plain. This plain stretched along 
the shore, in one uninterrupted meadow, edged with a white 
line of surf, as far as Sarepta, and beyond it to Sidon, until it 
mingled in the haze, with the faint outline of lower Lebanon, 
on the distant shores of Gebal and Arvad. On this spot, in sight 
of the whole coast of Pheenicia, a still perfect, though time-worn 
monument seemed to command the scene, over which it stands 
alone ; a solemn witness of the past glories of this land. It is a 
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remarkable sarcophagus, about eighteen or twenty feet high, and 
in pure Pheenician taste. Its massive covering has, apparently, 
never been removed: but an opening has been made on one 
side ; probably in search of the treasure it was supposed to con- 
tain. For it is no less, say the natives, than “ Kabr Hairam,” 
“the tomb of Hiram,” king of Tyre. He wished, perhaps, to be 
laid, when dead, on the spot from which he had often looked 
on the glittermg armour and gorgeous uniform of his troops 
manceuvring on the plain below, under the waving banner of their 
Tyrian chieftains. Here he sat, may be, in royal pomp and 
splendour, surrounded by his Tyrian officers, to follow along the 
shore the sinuous course of the rafts of cedar-wood which his 
servants, the Zidonians, were taking to Japho, for the temple of 
God at Jerusalem. Here he came also to view with inward 
pride his magnificent fleet, as it spread its purple sails of fine 
linen to the winds, and steered for the distant isles of Elisha, or 
for the silver land of Tarshish. Here he was laid, perhaps; and 
his pomp has followed him. The solemn scene before me was 
altogether one of great interest and beauty ; but my own feelings 
were in strange contrast with the utter indifference of my com- 
panions. No sooner had Sheikh Achmet let his donkey loose to 
graze, than he sat with his face to the wall and his back to the 
view to smoke his pipe, while Taénis and Abou Keslan laid 
down to sleep ! 

I asked Sheikh Achmet what this monument was. Shrugging 
his shoulders, he answered, “ Hajar,” “ stones.” 

Continuing our route, we came to some remains of very 
ancient buildings, portions of which, consisting of single stones of 
a large size, were still standing, amid extensive traces of foun- 
dations dug in the live rock. Among shrubs of rock-rose and 
gum-cistus in full bloom flitted the sprightly Thats Hipsipyle, in 
great numbers; and a little beyond we reached the brow of a 
steep hill, the ancient boundary of Phoenicia, on the side of Galilee. 
Although amid such scenes as those I witnessed at every step, 
while full of Phoenician recollections, and about to enter the 
land more particularly consecrated in God’s holy word, and 
sanctified by our Saviour’s presence, I needed— 


“No shew of mountain hoary, 
Winding shore, or deepening glen, 
Where the landscape in its glory 
Teaches truth to wandering men,” 


yet how gratified I felt when, having cast a last look over 
the Phoenician coast, which, like a map, lay spread at my feet, I 
turned round, and my eyes rested on the varied landscape of the 
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hills of Galilee in the tribe of Asher! It was a lovely scene. A 
group of women dressed in red and blue, with a white handker- 
chief round their heads, were drawing water at a clear fountain 
by the side of the path, which wound amid green meadows to the 
village of Canah, surrounded with olive-trees. Immediately 
behind rose the hills of Galilee, and above them, in the distance, 
the well-known summit of Mount Hermon covered with snow. 

Passing by the village, through a plantation of old olive- 
trees, we came to the brow of a hill, which commands to the 
west an extensive view of this undulating country. “ High 
hills the refuge of wild goats, and rocks for the conies:” at their 
foot grassy slopes, and deep woodland glens densely clad in ever- 
greens, growing by the springs of the vallies, which run among 
the hills on “these mountains of Bether.” We descended into 
one of these glens, along the slope of a hill covered with young 
grass, purple orchisses, red and white anemones, and other 
spring flowers, relics 


ce 





of Eden’s bowers, 
As pure, as fragrant, and as fair, 

As when ‘they’ crowned the sunshine hours 
Of happy wanderers there.”’ 


And there we halted under an evergreen oak, by the side of 
a running brook. Our steeds were at once set free to range at 
leisure on the thick herbage of the hill; while I spread my car- 
pet on the turf, and lay down to rest. In this peaceful retreat 
the wood sounded with the voice of the partridge, and the cooing 
of turtle doves; while the brown butterfly sauntered in the che- 
quered shade, among the blue blossoms of the iris, growing on 
the edge of the stream. “ For the winter was past, the rain was 
over and gone, flowers appeared on the earth, the time of the 
singing of birds was come, and the voice of the turtle dove was 
heard in the land.” And while enjoying the gentle breeze which 
fanned me to rest, and looking upwards at the blue sky, which 
peered through the dark foliage of the tree under which I lay, I 
could not but call to mind the poet’s lines— 


“Ts not the pilgrim’s toil o’erpaid 
By the clear rill and palmy shade? 
And see we not, up earth’s dark glade, 
The gate of heaven unclose ?”’ 


In a moment Saleh had picked up some dry sticks, lighted a 
fire, and made some coffee, which they all sat down to enjoy, 
Sheikh Achmet with his pipe, and TAnts without one; for he had 
none, and patiently waited for a whiff from Achmet’s. Mean- 
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while I opened my provision bag to see what it contained, and I 
found in it just enough and no more. The leg of a roast fowl, 
brought from Beyrit, and forgotten at Neby Yinus; some 
cheese of sheep’s milk ; some bread and figs. I felt sufficiently 
hungry to enjoy the fare, and quaffing a draught of cold water 
from the brook, I drank it to Pindar’s health, and with him 
said :— 
“ dpiorov pev bowp’” 
“ There’s nothing like water !” 


A steep and narrow path through dense evergreens up the 
dry bed of the glen, brought us anon to the village of Fidtar, 
perched on the top of a hill, from whence the view extends over 
the ancient territory of Asher, into the land of Nepthali beyond. 
As far as the eye could reach, it ranged over a succession of 
undulating hills, literally clad in evergreen oak of various sorts, 
either cleft by deep vallies and bubbling streams, or separated by 
rich pasture lands, covered with flocks; over which the summit 
of Mount Hermon in the distance seemed to preside in peace ; 
while the sun, which was nearing the horizon, cast long shadows 
and bright gleams of light on the white villages scattered over 
the landscape. Of a truth, Asher is still blessed, and “is ac- 
ceptable to his brethren.” From hence we descended the hill 
into the valley immediately below us, and for awhile followed the 
dry bed of the Wady, at times across rich pasture land, and at 
other times through ancient forests of oak in which the sound of 
the axe has never been heard—virgin hills and glens untouched 
by man, and fresh from their Creator’s hand. How thick and 
green was their foliage! How cool and refreshing their shade! 
Presently we emerged from this dark forest into the meadows of 
Wady El-Ajan, over which the sun was pouring floods of mel- 
low light; when we parted. Sheikh Achmet and Tanis left me 
to go to their home at Tibnin, a village on a hill a few miles off, 
and I was now left without escort, and unprotected! to continue 
my journey through the woods and green pastures of this pictur- 
esque valley ; until, at sunset, I arrived (although without escort, 
yet) safe and sound, at the out-of-the-way village of Er-Rumash. 
As this retired village does not lie on the road generally taken, 
my arrival caused a sensation, first among the dogs, which set up 
a loud and determined yell, and even shewed their teeth ; and 
then among the villagers themselves, who anxiously rushed out 
of their houses, fearing nothing less than a dread incursion of 
Arabs; the terror of the peaceful inhabitants of these valleys. 
The Sheikh however came to meet me, not like his dogs, but with 
“ Marhaba !” “welcome !” and I was now safe under his care. 
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“Friend,” said he, “ my heart is thine, and my house also ; 
come and lodge with me.” 

I valued his heart and his hospitality too, but I dreaded his 
house; for Qabb Elyas had left deep and lasting impressions on 
me. I therefore declined his offer, and invited him in return to 
come in the evening to my tent. He then, at once, gave orders 
to some of his men, and helped himself to pitch it on the turf 
near the village; and after that lost no time in accepting my 
invitation. My tent was soon full of guests, each of whom I 
treated to a pipe of tobacco, which they pronounced excellent, 
and to a cup of coffee, at which he exclaimed, “’Azim !”” “ splen- 
did!” while they carried on a brisk conversation, asking many 
questions, and answering few; until, as it grew late for a tra- 
veller, I wished to rest. They rose immediately, and left me 
with their very best wishes for a good night. 


Cuar. IX.—Departure from Er-Rumash—Safad—View of the 
Sea of Galilee—arrival at Magdala. 


Tanks to their good wishes and to exercise, excitement, and 
fresh air, I slept sound, till the dawn peering through the tent 
door beckoned to me to rise and be gone. 

*“ Not yet, Hadjee,” said the Sheikh, who was up before me. 
‘My daughter is ill at home, come and see what you can do for 
her; she is my only child.” 

“T am not a physician, my good friend,” said I. 

* Are you not? don’t you know of anything that may save 
her?” 

“ What is the matter with her ?” 

“JT don’t know; we have no one here to tell us; come and 
see her.” 

And so saying, he led the way to his house, and brought 
me in. 

“There she is,” said the old man in tears, “if you can do 
anything for her.” 

She was apparently sixteen or seventeen years old, and was 
ill with intermittent fever. 

Fortunately, I had by me some quinine, which I gave her 
father, telling him how she was to take it, and hoping it might 
do her good. Poor child! she could hardly speak; but raising 
her dark and languid eyes, she said with a faint voice, “ Allah 
yebarak fik,” ‘ God bless you for it.” 

No sooner was it known that I had visited the Sheikh’s 
daughter, than I was beset with patients of all sorts. Young 
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men and maidens, old men and children, pressed around me for 
relief. A man born blind earnestly begged for some physic to 
restore his sight. Another, a paralytic, cried out for the same 
thing. In vain did I try to persuade those good people that I 
could do nothing for them; the more I said it the less they be- 
lieved it. One of them, who would take no refusal, followed me 
to my tent. I judged of his complaint by his appearance, and 
gave him a powerful emetic ; but I did not wait to witness its 
effects. 

For it was time to start. The dew had already disappeared 
in the morning sun, and the flocks were gone to the meadows ; 
and I intended (D.V.) that after this day’s journey over hill and 
dale, I should see the sun set over the sea of Galilee, from the 
village of Magdala. The Sheikh and his friends accompanied me 
a short distance on the road, and then wished me a prosperous 
journey, ‘ma’ salame,” “in peace.” So farewell to the people 
of Er-Rumash. 

The country was beautiful. At first our path lay through a 
wide valley of rich pasture-land, covered with flocks, and then 
by the banks of a clear mountain-stream, which bubbled deep in 
a glen planted with oak and brushwood ; where a covey of part- 
ridges was tamely feeding as we passed. A little further the 
vale opened into a plain covered with luxuriant crops, and sur- 
rounded by an amphitheatre of rocky hills, the lower slopes of 
which were clad in rich verdure. In this sheltered and secluded 
valley the bees were buzzing at their busy work, while the beau- 
tiful P. Apollo soared in stately flight over the waving corn, and 
rested with expanded wing on the downy petals of the purple 
seabions. The turtle-dove cooed among the branches of the 
oak; the hawk uttered his shrill cry from the cliffs above; while 
the splendid roller, clad in turquoise and beryl, spread his bril- 
liant wings to the sun as he flew from tree to tree at the foot of 
the rocks. The air was of course delicious. The sun was of 
course brilliant. And the whole of nature seemed to rejoice at 
this early hour, as on the morning when she came from the hands 
of her Creator, fresh and fair. If this land be so beautiful even 
now, while it lies under the frown of Heaven, what must it have 
been when flowing with the milk and honey of God’s own bless- 
ing? It is still a good land; “a land of brooks of water, of 
fountains and depths, that spring out of valleys and hills; a land 
of wheat and barley, and of vines, and fig-trees, and pome- 
granates; a land of olive and honey;” a land wherein bread 
might be eaten without scarceness, and in which, if there were 
enough inhabitants to till the ground, they would lack nothing. 
For the “land which the Lord God careth for” must flourish 
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even while it mourns. “ His eyes are always upon it, from the 
beginning of the year unto the end of the year :” now indeed 
in judgment, but hereafter it will be in favour, and then this land 
will perhaps blossom afresh, as in her palmy days of old. 

I ceased not to look and to admire ; to feel and to be thank- 
ful for such enjoyment. And thus beguiled at every step of the 
road, I reached almost unawares the village of Far4h, situate on 
the brow of a high hill. At this point the features of the country 
began to change. Looking east over the territory of Nepthali, 
it presented no longer the undulating hills of evergreens and rich 
meadows of Asher, through which I had just passed ; but bare 
and rocky summits, rising above rich pasture-land, abrupt slopes 
covered with grass, fertile fields, and deep valleys extending to 
the northward in the blue morning haze, as far as the range of 
Lebanon and the waters of Merom, below Mount Hermon. The 
woods and flowery pastures of Asher here gave place to an ap- 
parently more barren and volcanic land. If this be, as it appears 
from Edrisi’s account to have been, the land of Cabul, no wonder 
if Hiram, king of Tyre, did not admire it much, after leaving the 
smiling landscape of Asher, through which I had just travelled 
on my way from Tyre. 

From this village we descended into the narrow valley of 
Mu’addamyeh, which we followed for awhile, until we reached 
El-Jish, or Giscala, mentioned by Josephus as the last fortress in 
Galilee to surrender, and which was destroyed by a violent earth- 
quake in 1837. Leaving it on the left, we again followed the 
path down a rapid descent, and then up a very steep volcanic 
hill covered with loose rocks, among which grazed a gazelle, 
which fled at our approach. Then we passed a pond, called 
Bilket-et-Jish ; perhaps the crater of an extinct volcano, traces 
of which are scattered over the surrounding country. Before us 
on the high ground lay the clump of trees and village of Kadita, 
from whence I hoped to have had a view of the sea of Galilee. 
I urged on my horse, but only to be disappointed ; for the high 
mountain of Safad stretching before us hid from our eyes every- 
thing that lay beyond. Leaving Kadita to the right, we con- 
tinued our route down a hill covered at that time with white 
cyclamen, rose-coloured flax, umbelliferous plants of various 
kinds, and scarlet adonis, to ’Ain Zeitun, at the foot of the moun- 
tain of Safad, which had hitherto bounded our view to the east- 
ward, and withheld from my longing eyes the shores— 


** Where Gennesaret’s wave 
Delights the flowers to lave, 
That o’er her western slope breathe airs of balm.” 
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I knew that from that brow I should first behold a scene, 
among earthly scenes how much endeared to us! I could not 
therefore stop to quench my thirst at the clear fountain, which 
from hence flows into the valley beneath, but I got off my horse 
in order to climb the quicker. I reached the top of the rock ; 
then turned sharp round to the left, and a view truly like none 
other on earth opened at once before me, spread, as it were, by 
magic at my feet. It took me some time to collect my thoughts, 
and to realize that what I then saw was not a dream. And, for 
a time at least, I should have forgotten all about dinner, but for 
Abou Keslén, who, whatever else he did, never lost sight of 
that, and now left me no peace until I had paid sufficient atten- 
tion to these earthly matters. Accordingly, we entered the 
town of Safad to buy provisions. 

Passing through heaps of ruins, caused by a late earthquake, 
we found ourselves at times, following the street, over the roofs 
of houses, which are built in tiers, one above the other, against 
the hill, and came to the market-place. There a fair was held, 
and a busy, bustling scene it was. Squalid Jews, gaily-dressed 
Syrians, swarthy and wild-looking Bedouins from the plains, 
and merchants from Lebanon, met, bawled, bargained, bought, 
sold, cheated, or at least tried to overreach one another, in ap- 
parently great confusion. We forced our way with some diffi- 
culty through the unyielding crowd, and halted by the side of 
the castle under an old olive-tree. There I spread my carpet to 
rest, and to contemplate at leisure the magnificent scene which 
now lay before me. 

From this height, as from an eagle’s nest, my eager eyes 
soared across the whole of the sea of Galilee, which, like a patch 
of the blue sky itself, set in the surrounding hills, lay deep in 
the distant plain below; and then over the abrupt shores of the 
country of the Gadarenes, into the extreme borders of the plains 
of Botsra, to the wooded hills of Bashan, and beyond them to 
the higher mountains of Gilead ; then across Jordan, and over 
the naked hills of southern Galilee, Mount Tabor, and Little 
Hermon, to the far distant heights of Carmel, above Taannach 
and Megiddo; and immediately below me opened the deep 
chasm of the Wady Leimon, into which fall the precipitous 
sides of the mountain of Safad. 

Who could stand where I was, and view for the first time, 
and all at once, spots of such intense interest without feelings 
of emotion too deep to be uttered? What boon actually to 
behold the land in which our Saviour lived, the scenery with 
which he was daily conversant, and to single out, one by one, 
the scenes of his miracles; the desert place in which he multi- 
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plied food for the hungry multitude ; the waters on which he 
trod, and which cowered at his feet; the shores on which he 
afterwards landed, near his own city—Capernaum ; the plain of 
Gennesaret ; the village of Magdala; the town of Tiberias, and 
the opposite country of the Gergesenes ; and to know that these 
very hills echoed his voice,—that those very fields also bore him 
from village to village, on his errand of mercy, to seek and to 
save the lost! And yet, what a contrast between the first im- 
pression of this sacred scene and the utter indifference of all 
around me! I asked a decayed Israelite, who had strolled to- 
wards us from the town, what was yonder hill in the distance, 
pointing to Mount Tabor. He shrugged his shoulders, with a 
very significant expression of, “I don’t know.” I tried him on 
the mountains of Gilead, but he knew no more about them. 
At last I asked him what that blue tranquil lake in the plain 
might be? “Tubariyeh :” and there our conversation dropped. 

The town of Safad is not mentioned by name in either the 
Old or New Testament. Its name first appears in the Vulgate 
version of the book of Tobit, where it is called “Sephet,” al- 
though that name is not to be found in any other version of that 
book. But its high and commanding position, and the mere 
fact of its being one of the most conspicuous features of the 
landscape, as seen from the plain of Gennesaret, favours the 
opinion that it is the town alluded to by our Saviour, when, 
near Capernaum, and within sight of it he probably pointed in 
that direction, and said, “ A city that is set upon a hill cannot 
be hid.” Safad became celebrated for its school of rabbinical 
learning, and until very lately still kept up that reputation in 
some degree. In 1837 it was almost completely destroyed by 
an earthquake, when a great number of its habitants perished 
in the ruins. The way in which it is built, in tiers like steps, 
against the side of the hill, rendered the effects of the calamity 
awful. The upper row of houses fell on the one immediately 
below it, until the city lay in a heap of ruins, covering hundreds 
of wretched beings, dead, dying, or miserably bruised and mu- 
tilated. It had, however, partly risen from its ruins, and al- 
ready gave signs of prosperity, and it will probably continue to 
flourish, until another earthquake, not unfrequent in this vol- 
canic part of the country, bring upon it a fate similar to the last. 

The sun was already verging towards the distant hills of 
Samaria, and light evening clouds were rising, like flakes of 
wool, from the lake below, when we left Safad. The descent 
was, at first, steep and rugged, but after crossing a deep ravine 
the path led us through rich pastures, spangled at that season 
with bright-coloured flowers, amongst which the scarlet adonis 
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and large tufts of the purple and of the feathered grape-hyacinth 
were most conspicuous. By and by we came to the summit of 
a hill, planted with prickly oak, from whence we saw the sun 
sink behind Mount Tabor, and cast his last rays on the cliffs of 
Gadara, while the lake before us lay slumbering in the shade. 
As I had been unable to obtain really correct information, I 
miscalculated the distance from Safad to the plain, which we did 
not reach till dark: and as neither of my servants had ever tra- 
velled this road, and the muleteer, who professed to know it, 
had forgotten all about it, we were for some time unable to dis- 
cover the track among the tall grass, and still taller thistles, 
which grow luxuriantly on every uncultivated spot of this plain. 
For, although we were then following the main road, it was 
often not perceptible among the tangled weeds that covered it. 
For except in the immediate neighbourhood of the larger towns, 
the roads in this country are only paths, the beaten track of 
travellers on foot or on horseback. As there had been for some 
time few inhabitants at Tiberias, and fewer still at Safad, the 
traffic between those two towns was insignificant, and the main 
road had in consequence become quite obliterated. Our position 
forcibly brought to mind the passage of Isaiah, in which, speak- 
ing of the future kingdom of Christ, he says, “ An highway,” 
(i. €., a causeway, a made road,) shall be there, and a way; and 
the wayfaring man, though a fool, shall not err therein.” Our 
situation in this wild and solitary place was by no means envi- 
able ; and as the moon shed very little light, and my servants 
had tried in vain to discover the path, I quietly resigned myself 
to circumstances, and already prepared to pitch my tent for the 
night, and wait for the dawn of day, when one of the muleteers, 
who had gone a-head, cried out from within a dense crop of 
giant thistles, ‘‘ Here’s the Sultan’s road,” (or the king’s high- 
way.) “All right,” thought I, though I was well stung in 
trying to join the pioneer. He proved, however, right; and 
following the path, but not without some difficulty, we passed 
by an old building,—a mill, I believe, and by a fountain, which 
I heard bubbling among willows and oleanders, for it was so 
dark that I could not see it. Shortly afterwards we descried a 
light in the distance, and heard the bark of dogs, warning the 
inhabitants of our approach ; and, crossing some marshy ground, 
in a few minutes we halted for the night on the shore of the 
lake of Gennesaret, and close to the small village of Magdala. 
But the land-wind, which I was told generally blows down from 
the surrounding hills upon the plain of Gennesaret during the 
first watches of the night, all of a sudden blew almost a gale, 
and so high, that it baffled all our attempts to pitch the tent. 
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We succeeded at last, with the assistance of some of the inha- 
bitants of the village; and after a hasty supper, I closed the 
tent-door, and retired to rest. 


Cuarp. X.—Magdala—Capernaum—the Sea of Galilee. 


On the shore of the sea of Galilee, and at Magdala! I slept, of 
course, little, but lay awake and watched until the early dawn 
tinged the clouds which were hovering around the summit of 
Mount Hermon. I then got up ere my servants awoke, and 
taking with me my Syriac gospels, I climbed the grassy slope 
which is at the foot of the rocks immediately above Magdala, 
and there I sat down to dwell at leisure on the surrounding 
scene. 

The day was ushered in, close and cloudy; and the sun, 
just peering from behind the snows of Mount Hermon, was 
reflected in one bright streak of light on the rippled surface of 
the lake, still as it were asleep in the grey shadows of the morn. 
Before me, along the winding shore, and extending to the left, 
lay the fertile plain of Gennesaret, surrounded by naked hills, 
on which Safad, the city set upon a hill, appeared high and 
prominent. At the opposite end of this plain from where I sat, 
the hills rose abruptly along the lake, as far as the place where 
the Jordan empties itself mto it, and where, receding from 
the water, they surround the desert plain on which our Saviour 
fed the multitudes. Then closing in, the hills again overhang 
the lake along the eastern coast of Golan and the steep shores 
of the Gadarenes, where the river Jordan issues from the lake, 
and flows between high hills on either side, down its own wide 
valley of El-ghér. Thus, with the exception of the town of 
Tiberias, which lay hidden by the bold line of riven rocks, im- 
mediately behind me, I had before me the whole extent of the 
sea of Galilee, with its surrounding hills. The wind of the 
night was hushed; not a sound was heard, not even the early 
twitter of the crested lark, nor the rustling of the morning breeze 
among the grass: not a voice broke the solemn silence of nature ; 
a white pelican alone, slowly gliding on the glassy surface of the 
lake, along the shore, by the old fig-tree of Magdala, was the 
only living object seen. 

But when the sun appeared from above the lower range of 
hills which surround the lake, the scene suddenly changed. Then 
distant voices from the village were heard, mingled with the 
bleating of sheep, and the lowing of oxen preparing to accom- 
pany the labourer to the field ; then the rocks overhead echoed 
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the shrill note of the kite on the wing after his morning chase, 
and the timid lark skulked among the stones strewed around 
me, or crept under tufts of the rose-coloured caucalis, on which 
already flitted the pretty white Daplidice, and with it also the 
buzzing busy bee ; and the sun shone, as of old, on the humble 
dwellings of Magdala, and sparkled, as of old, on the wavelet 
of the lake, now murmuring on the strand so often hallowed by 
the footprints of the Son of God. For here he landed from the 
opposite coast of Gadara, when driven from thence by its hard- 
ened inhabitants. There, along the water-side, is the path 
which he often followed on his way to his own city, Capernaum. 
On this shore, and perhaps near at hand, he called the poor 
fishermen from their nets, and preached the gospel to the mul- 
titudes who stood on this plain. These waters have borne him 
on their bosom, either when sailing with his disciples from 
place to place in their fishing-boat; or, when anxious for their 
safety, he walked to them on the foaming billows, and bid them 
be of good cheer, for that he, their Lord, was at hand. Yea, 
and to think of him here on these sacred shores, and to read in 
his own language the very words that dropped from his lips 
when he healed the sick and comforted the sorrowing,—when 
he won souls for heaven, or looked with pity on the penitent of 
Magdala; this was a privilege I deeply valued, and I felt that 
the place where I stood was indeed holy ground. 

After having remained here some time, I descended from the 
hill, and bathed in the clear wave of the lake, out of which I 
came refreshed and ready for breakfast. That was soon over. 
I then desired Saleh and the muleteers to remain by the tent 
until I returned, and bid Abou Keslin prepare to follow me 
along the lake. And while he got my horse and his own steed 
ready, I sauntered among the houses of Magdala. The few 
inhabitants I saw there were poor. They chiefly lived on the 
tillage of the neighbouring fields, which yield to them more 
than even returns for their indifferent toil. Their houses were 
like those of all the poorer inhabitants of this land through 
which I had travelled. Each house consisted of a single room, 
which varied in size from twelve to twenty feet square, built of 
stone or mud, as the case might be, without windows, and with 
no other opening than the door, which was low and narrow. 
The roof, which at times was not twelve feet from the ground, 
was flat, made of trunks of trees, thrown across from one 
wall to the other, then covered with small branches or reeds, 
over which a thick layer of gravel, broken pottery, or tiling was 
laid, and well beaten together with an outer coating of mud. 
A flight of steps against the house outside led to the top of the 
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roof. In this house the family lived, surrounded by all they 
were worth of household utensils, boxes, bins containing grain, 
and whatever other goods and chattels they might possess. Such 
were the houses of Magdala; such also was our Saviour’s home 
at Capernaum : for he too was poor and despised, the son, as his 
own townsmen thought, of a hardworking man, who got his 
living at the sweat of his brow. We find accordingly that some 
of our Saviour’s parables were taken from his own associations, 
and from his own mode of living, which was that of his poorer 
hearers ; and as the East knows of no change but that of time, 
most of the objects I now beheld reminded me forcibly of some 
of our Saviour’s words. As I passed by one of the houses at 
Magdala, a poor woman was sitting at the mill grinding corn. 
Anon the same woman would take the flour thus made by her, 
and mix it with leaven, to make dough for bread, to which our 
Saviour alludes in St. Matt. xiii. 33, and which he must have seen 
his own mother Mary do repeatedly. In the next house another 
woman was actually making bread, while her children still lay 
in bed. The dough was ready, and she was making it into 
small thin loaves, to be baked in the village oven close by. Five 
or six of these loaves would go to a pound weight. The man, 
therefore, must have been very poor who needed to borrow 
three such loaves for his friend as poor as himself; while the 
bed in which the children lay, and the heavy wooden bolt of the 
door, brought vividly to my mind the words, “ The door is now 
shut, and my children are with me in bed;” and what our 
Saviour says of the woman, who, having lost a piece of money, 
lighted a candle, and swept the house, became also more intel- 
ligible to me when looking into one of these dwellings. For, 
having no window, it was comparatively dark even at mid-day, 
and would require to be examined with a light even at that 
time, when emptied and swept, in order that so small an object 
as a piece of money might be found among the household stuff 
it contained. Some of our Saviour’s miracles also became at 
once much plainer to me while thus looking at these houses, 
and none more so than the particulars, often misunderstood, in 
the narrative of the man sick of the palsy, who was let down 
through the roof and placed before Jesus. 

Abou Keslfin now joined me. I desired him to lead my 
horse, while I followed on foot, walking by “the way of the 
sea,” on the road which among oleanders and bushes of agnus 
castus follows the water’s edge. At no great distance on this 
fertile plain, alike favoured by the riches of the soil, by climate, 
and by the waters of the lake teeming with fish, there stood, 
even in the days of the Canaanites, the city Chinnereth (Josh. 
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xiii. 27); afterwards allotted to the tribe of Nephthali, and 
which gave its name to this lake, called in the Old Testament 
“the sea of Chinnereth,” and in the New Testament, “ the lake 
of Gennesaret.” This plain, once well cultivated by a nume- 
rous population, is at present tilled in part only by a few Arabs, 
and this strand, once lined with villages and covered with the 
fishing-boats of their inhabitants, is now silent and desolate, 
overgrown with clumps of prickly dém, oleanders, and willows, 
the safe and lonely retreat of kingfishers, white herons, and 
pelicans, which here live and fish undisturbed on these deserted 
shores ; and on the lake, not a sail, not a boat was to be seen ; 
but for the swarms of wild fowl which played on its tranquil 
surface, it would have appeared a lifeless waste. Yet, amid this 
solemn silence, the shore even now whispered the words which 
it once heard from our Saviour’s lips. I followed the path, 
across a stream, which divides the plain in its greatest width, 
and which, after fertilizing the soil, empties itself among thickets 
of willows and oleanders. Here the shore projects a little into 
the sea, and looks like the site of a port long ago filled up, and 
now covered with bushes. Beyond, the path leaving the water’s 
edge, led us through fields and meadows, some already covered 
with crops, and others in the act of being ploughed and sown. 
A sower was at work, and while he sowed, some of his seed fell 
on good ground, and some went to waste. Somewhere, near at 
hand, perhaps on this very spot, the multitude stood, and listened 
to our Saviour, as he sat in the boat, a little way from this 
shore ; when he, pointing perhaps to a man at work, like this 
sower, on one of the fields this very path crosses, said, ‘‘ Behold, 
a sower went forth to sow:” for here, in the field where that 
man was sowing as I passed, there was the “ wayside” on which 
some of the luckless wheat had fallen, there were “thorns” in 
plenty ; yonder were “stony places,’ and elsewhere also was 
“good ground.” Meanwhile, the “partners of Andrew and 
Simon” might have been casting their nets into these very 
waters, midway between Capernaum, our Saviour’s home, and 
Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and Philip, within hail of the 
boat in which our Saviour stood; and here, where the clear 
green wave so fondly laves the gravelly beach, they might have 
drawn their net to land, and then “ put the good fish into their 
vessels, and cast the bad away.” And it was also perhaps on 
this shore that the Lord appeared in his glorified body unto his 
disciples for the eighth time after his resurrection. Anxious 
and sorrowful, they had left the holy city after his death, and as 
they were poor, they went back to their fishing-boats. Here the 
Saviour met them: he saw the bark in which the poor fisher- 
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men, his own chosen apostles, had toiled in vain all night long, 
and for the last time before he sent them to be fishers of men, 
he bid them significantly to cast the net on the right side of the 
ship. They did so, and great was the multitude of fishes they 
caught. Then they knew him; for who but the Lord could 
thus bring fishes to their net? And they came to land. And 
here, after he had eaten with them perhaps for the last time on 
earth, he looked upon Peter, who thrice had denied him, and 
then thrice asked him, “Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me?” 
And when Peter, inwardly reproved, and grieved at his Lord 
doubting his love, said, “ Lord, thou knowest all things; thou 
knowest that I love thee ;” then the Saviour afterwards, as if to 
test his apostle’s love, said unto him, “ Follow me !” 

Walking thus slowly along the shore, I had by this time 
reached the opposite extremity of the plain, a little more than 
three miles from Magdala, and I came to a few scattered heaps 
of ruins and mounds of rubbish, partly covered by thick bushes 
of dém. Close by, at the foot of the hills, there is an old 
khan (Khan el Minyeh), in the immediate neighbourhood of 
which rises, under a large fig-tree near the lake, a spring of 
water of the deepest blue, thickly lined with moss, and other 
aquatic plants. This fountain is called “’Ain-et-Tin,” or “ the 
fountain of the fig-tree,’ which overshadows it; and in Dr. 
Robinson’s map it marks the probable site of Capernaum. After 
the khan, the path rises above the plain, over the spur of the 
hill, which there forms a small rocky promontory, planted with 
trees; and soon after, along the shore, and a little above the 
lake, it brought us to a copious spring of brackish water, which 
gushes out of the neighbouring hill, and turns a mill on its way 
to the lake. There, a large flock of buffaloes were quietly cool- 
ing themselves in the water, and unexpectedly reminded me of 
similar scenes in India. 

At this point, the scenery becomes more circumscribed. The 
hills, at the foot of which our path lay, were girt with oleanders 
and willows by the water’s edge, and adorned with a few stunted 
oaks and bushes of dém, scattered here and there over their 
grassy slopes. They rise abruptly from the shore, as far as the 
northern extremity of the lake, by the mouths of the Jordan, 
where they recede a little to make room for the desert plain of 
Bethsaida, now before me. There, behind that plain, the hills 
rise higher still, and almost hide the snowy summit of Hermon, 
and then gradually slope into the bold and abrupt coast of the 
opposite shores of Golan. Turning round, my eyes fell on the 
rumed mill I had‘ passed, surrounded with trees in the fore- 
ground ; then on the plain of Gennesaret, and the hills of Mag- 
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dala, where my tent appeared like a white speck; and beyond, 
on the distant towers of Tiberias, the opening of the valley of 
Jordan, and the high shores of Gadara. Here I experienced a 
great difference in the climate, owing probably to the high hills 
by which the lake is surrounded, and to its depression below the 
level of the Mediterranean. It was about noon, and the day 
was hot and sultry: not a breath of air stirred: nature stood as 
it were still: even the fish seemed asleep on the glassy surface 
of the lake, which, like a polished mirror, “ stole,” as the Indian 
poet says, “ from the shore” the exact image of the surrounding 
hills. 

I went on, and while sauntering along on the rugged and 
stony shore, I came to a mound of ruins, called by the natives 
Tell Ham, where a grim-looking, half-naked Arab on horseback 
rode up to me, and placing his spear across my path, before my 
horse’s head, bid me stop. I did so, while Abou Keslfn behind 
me muttered some expression of alarm at this unexpected meet- 
ing. I bade him hold his tongue, and I wished the swarthy 
descendant of Ishmael, “ Good day !” 

“Marhaba, welcome! But what do you want here?” said 
he gruffly. 

“T am come to see your country.” 

“My country! all that is my country,” pointing to the plain 
beyond. “ But who sends you: the Sultan ?” 

“ No,” 

“What do you come for, then ?” 

“To visit your land and your lake, with your leave.” 

“ Be-khatirak ! just as you please !” 

And with these words he shouldered his spear and rode off. 
I followed the path a little further towards the mouths of the 
Jordan, but as I was afraid of risking the exhalations of that 
locality at this season of the year, I retraced my steps through 
fierce thistles to a stony hill above Tell Him, where I halted, to 
Abou Keslan’s unfeigned delight. For he did not bargain for 
contemplation at the price of toil, thistles and no dinner. Ever 
and anon he would grumble, “ What are you after?” ‘‘ Where 
are you going to?” For the scenery on which I loved to dwell 
was only to him, “‘ Hajaroobahar,”—-stones and sea. He consoled 
himself, however, with his pipe and an hour’s sleep; and left me 
to study at leisure the features of the scene before me. 

Above, heaven was open and clear; below, the lake slum- 
bered in peace—so tranquil and so blue! At my feet, the shore 
gently curved along the water’s edge as far as the mouth of the , 
Jordan, between two and three miles from where I sat; and ~ 
beyond, it stretched into a sloping plain at the foot of the hills. 
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“Here we may sit and dream 
Over the heavenly theme, 
Till to our soul the former days return ; 
Till on the grassy bed, 
Where thousands once He fed, 
The world’s incarnate Maker we discern.” 


It was to that “desert place belonging to the city of Beth- 
saida” (St. Luke ix. 10) that our Saviour and his disciples 
“went over the sea of Galilee,’ “by ship privately.” And 
thither many “ran afoot, out of all cities,” from this very one 
here lying in ruins, “ and outwent” the Saviour and his disciples, 
“and came together unto him.” There Jesus was moved with 
compassion towards them because they were as sheep not having 
a shepherd. And as the day was now far spent, his disciples 
came to beg he would dismiss the people. But that plain was, 
as it now is, a desert place, and the Saviour would not send 


. them away empty, lest they should faint by the way. He there- 


fore commanded his disciples to make the people sit down in 
ranks, and they sat down on yonder green grass ; and then, tak- 
ing his own humble fare—five barley loaves and two small fishes, 
all that his disciples could get for him and them—he looked up 
to heaven. Yea, Jesus looked up to thank his Father for the 
bread which anon his own hands were to multiply abundantly as 
an emblem of himself, the Bread of Life. But that look was 
not of thanks alone. The hour was at hand; only one more 
passover ere he suffered ; when his body would be broken, when 
his blood would be shed, and his own flesh would be given for 
the life of the world. That look was also a look of obedience, 
“Father! not as I will, but as Thou wilt!” 

Yonder is the shore from which the Saviour constrained his 
disciples to get into a ship, and go to the other (this) side before 
unto Bethsaida, while he sent away the people. And when he 
had sent them away he departed into a mountain—one of yonder 
grassy hills rising above the desert plain—where 


* All through the summer night, 
Those blossoms red and bright 
Spread their soft breasts unheeding to the breeze, 
Like hermits watching still 
Around the sacred hill, 
While erst our Saviour watch’d upon his knees.” 


From thence, while praying for his disciples, he saw the 
small bark in which they were on these waters toiling in rowing, 
for the wind was contrary to them. Then he came to them, 
walking on this sea; and from the midst of the storm his well- 
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known voice cheered them ; “It is I,” said the Lord, “be not 
afraid.’ And with him in the ship they landed safe at the place 
whither they went ; at Bethsaida in the land of Gennesaret, by 
yonder clump of trees as you look to the right, along the shore 
towards Capernaum. Hither some of the people repaired the 
following day, some across these waters, and some along this 
path ; and as they wondered at finding him so soon at Caper- 
naum, he said to them with his wonted love, “ Labour not for 
the meat which perisheth, but for that meat which endureth un- 
to everlasting life which the Son of Man shall give you; for him 
hath God the Father sealed.” 

Descending into the path I had left, I followed it back to 
the old mill, and then over the rocky promontory into the plain 
of Gennesaret, and then by ’Ain-et-Tin, and along the shore of 
the lake. There, as if to multiply sacred associations, I found 
a fisherman casting his net into the sea. He stood with his 
casting net slung across his shoulder, up to his knees in the 
water, and as motionless as his only companion—a white heron 
on the strand below. With a keen eye the fisherman watched 
his prey frisking in the transparent wave; then, with unerring 
aim, cast his net, and drawing it out of the water he extricated 
from its meshes four fine fishes, while he cast some smaller ones 
away. I bought the good ones of him, and brought them to 
Magdala, where, before consigning them to Saleh’s care, I 
sketched one of them in remembrance of the fish and of the 
fisherman of Gennesaret. 

After my dinner, which consisted of the fish just caught in 
the Sea of Galilee, an honey-comb, and some bread from Mag- 
dala, I went up to the rock on which I had sat in the morning 
to look from thence over the scenery I had just visited. I had 
now been backwards and forwards over the most interesting por- 
tion of this shore, on which stood some of the places oftenest 
mentioned in the gospel narrative, and I wished to form my own 
ideas of the probable site of those towns, from what I had seen 
myself. There, close by, lay Magdala—undoubtedly Migdal-el, 
and now called Mejdel or Megdel. This plain, stretching along 
the shore to the left and surrounded by its amphitheatre of hills, 
is also certainly the land of Chinnereth, Genesar, or Gennesaret, 
spoken of by Josephus as well watered and beyond measure fer- 
tile and lovely. But where are Dalmanutha, Capernaum, Cho- 
razin and Bethsaida? 

Dalmanutha is, as well as Magdala, mentioned only once, 
in St. Mark viii. 10, while the parallel passage in St. Matthew 
has “Magdala.” “The parts of Dalmanutha” on which our 
Saviour landed, after having crossed the sea from yonder shores 
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of Gadara opposite, and “ the coasts of Magdala appear to have 
been identical. Of the two names, the latter alone subsists to 
this day. 

As to Capernaum, there are few places mentioned in the New 
Testament of greater interest than that. For it became our 
Saviour’s own city (St. Matthew), when in the first year of his 
ministry on earth, after having been driven from Nazareth where 
he had been brought up (St. Luke), “he came and dwelt at 
Capernaum” (St. Matthew), and “ straightway on the Sabbath- 
day he entered into the synagogue and taught” (St. Mark), and 
there cast out an unclean spirit. That same day, our Saviour 
cured Simon Peter’s mother-in-law of a fever; and here in the 
cool of the evening, they brought him many that were sick, and 
he healed them; and in the night departed into a solitary place 
and prayed (St. Mark). 

From Capernaum our Saviour set off to preach “throughout 
all Galilee ” (St. Mark); and three months after, on his return, 
“seeing the multitude, he went up into a mountain near Caper- 
naum and there taught”’ (St. Matthew). A short time after, 
being again at Capernaum, “ it came to pass that as the people 
pressed upon him, to hear the word of God, he stood by the 
lake of Gennesaret, and saw two ships standing by the lake; but 
the fishermen were gone out of them, and were washing their 
nets. And he entered into one of the ships, which was Simon’s,” 
“and he sat down, and taught the people out of the ship.” 
Shortly after we find our Saviour again at Capernaum, when 
the following touching circumstances, mentioned with such pre- 
cision by the evangelist, took place. We read that Jesus having 
again entered into Capernaum, after some days it was rumoured 
that he was in the house. His home then, was like other home- 
steads of the poor of this land. In that humble abode, the 
Saviour sat preaching the word of God, and the crowd, anxious 
to hear it, gathered around him and filled the house, “insomuch 
that there was no room to receive them, no, not so much as 
about the door.” ‘ And behold! men brought in a bed a man 
which was taken with the palsy, and borne of four,” perhaps his 
own sons. If they could but lay him before Christ who pities 
the poor, and heals the broken heart, when there, he would be 
safe! And they sought means to bring him in, and to “lay him 
before him.” And when they could not find by what way they 
might bring him in, because of the multitude, they went up 
the outer flight of ten or twelve steps, “on the housetop.” 
Then, having uncovered the roof where he was, 7. e., having re- 
moved the outer coating of earth and gravel, they afterwards 
“broke up” the branches or small wood which supported it, and 
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then “let down the bed on which the sick of the palsy lay,” 
“into the midst of the house,” “before Jesus.”” And the com- 
passionate Saviour, who calls the weary and the heavy-laden to 
give them rest, seeing their faith, said to the sick man, “Son, 
be of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee.”” Then to shew the 
Pharisees that he had power to forgive sins, “ Arise,” said he, 
“to the sick of the palsy, take up thy bed and go unto thy 
house.” ‘ And immediately he arose, took up his bed, and went 
forth before them all.” That same day, our Saviour, passing 
through the town, “saw a man named Matthew sitting at the 
receipt of custom, and he said unto him, Follow me! And he 
left all, rose up, and followed him.” 

It was also near Capernaum that our Saviour in the early 
part of the second year of his ministry, went out into a moun- 
tain to pray; and having continued all night in prayer to God, 
chose and ordained twelve that they should be with him, and 
that he might send them forth to preach. Then he entered into 
Capernaum and healed the centurion’s servant. From thence 
our Saviour went again “throughout every city and village” of 
Galilee, preaching and shewing “the glad tidings of the king- 
dom of God.” And the twelve were with him: and afterwards, 
again returned home to Capernaum (St. Mark). And after his 
return from the feast of tabernacles at Jerusalem, he again taught 
his parables by the seaside (St. Matthew), and being at home at 
Capernaum, he expounded them to his disciples. While thus 
occupied in teaching them in the house, his mother and brethren, 
unable to come at him for the press, stood without desiring to 
see him (St. Luke). That same day, our Saviour and his dis- 
ciples took ship, and came over unto the other side of the sea, 
unto the country of the Gadarenes (St. Mark). And having 
there cured the man possessed of a devil, “he entered into a 
ship, passed over and came into his own city (St. Mark). Here 
Jairus met him and fell at his feet, and besought him greatly for 
his little daughter, who lay at the point of death. He went, and 
found the child dead; but, at his bidding the dead arose; for his 
words are spirit and they are life (St. Mark). From thence he 
went to Nazareth (St. Matthew), and from Nazareth, having 
again for the third time gone about preaching the kingdom of 
God, he returned to Capernaum, when, seeing the multitude, 
he was moved to compassion on them, because they fainted and 
were scattered abroad, as sheep having no shepherd. Then saith 
he unto his disciples, The harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
labourers are few (St. Matthew), and then he gave them power 
to go and heal all manner of sickness, and all manner of disease 
(St. Matthew). And when they returned (St. Mark), he took 
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them apart into a desert place, whither they departed by ship pri- 
vately (St. Mark) ; there he fed the five thousand, and the fol- 
lowing day he came back to Capernaum and taught in the syna- 
gogue: saying, “I am the living bread that came down from 
heaven: if any man eat of this bread he shall live for ever ”— 
“ Lord, evermore give us this bread !” 

Then again, in the third year of our Saviour’s ministry, we 
find him at Capernaum ; when they that received tribute-money 
came to Peter, and said, “ Doth not your master pay tribute ?” 
He saith “Yes.” But they who could only muster among them- 
selves a little bread and a few small fishes, had no money to pay 
tribute, and he ought to have been free from this tax as Son of God, 
But being unwilling to offend them needlessly he sent Peter, the 
only one of his disciples, who was of age to be liable to the tax, 
to the sea, and wrought a miracle in order to pay it. And a few 
months after, not long before “the time was come that he should 
be received up,” he appointed other seventy also, and sent them 
to preach from Capernaum, and there awaited their return. 

Thus was Capernaum favored above other cities in Galilee. 
Tn it the Son of God lived, and he blessed it with his continual 
presence. There he taught more parables, there he preached 
oftener, and wrought more miracles than in any other town or 
village of this land. 

Yet at Capernaum he was without honour, he was despised and 
rejected of men in whose eyes the brightness of the sun of righte- 
ousness had shone in vain: and for that, Capernaum was judged. 
It had risen higher than other cities. It was to fall lower than 
they. For Capernaum was to fare even worse than Sodom. 
Then the Lord, after all he had said and done in Capernaum, 
came to it once more; but, now no longer to call it to repent- 
ance. It was to seal its doom. ‘Thou, Capernaum, which are 
exalted unto heaven, shalt be thrust down to hell!” and then he 
left it. After this sentence, Capernaum could no longer exist. 
And shortly after our Saviour’s ascension, its situation was 
scarcely known. It is in vain therefore to look anywhere for its 
ruins ; Capernaum was to be utterly destroyed ; and of it not one 
vestige remains. 

But we would fain ask, where did it stand? What position 
did our Saviour’s own city occupy on this plain of Gennesaret? 
The situation of “ the village of comfort,” for such is the mean- 
ing of the word Capernaum, must have been well chosen and 
fair. So far we may conclude it to have been on this plain of 
Gennesaret which we read was so rich and fertile, and the testi- 
mony of the Gospel is conclusive on the subject. For we find by 
comparing St. Mark vi. 45, where our Saviour constrained his 
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disciples to get into the ship, and to go unto the other side be- 
fore unto Bethsaida with St. John vi. 17, where in the same 
instance they are said to have entered into a ship, and to have 
gone over the sea towards Capernaum, that these two cities must 
have been near each other. And we further ascertain from St. 
Matthew xvii. 24, that Capernaum was upon the sea-coast, and 
from St. Mark vi. 53, that both Capernaum and Bethsaida lay 
somewhere on this plain ; for the disciples “ having passed over, 
came into the land of Gennesaret.” As to the probable situation 
of Capernaum on this shore, the only clue of importance we have 
is the testimony of Josephus. He says that having met with an 
accident by a fall from his horse on marshy ground, perhaps the 
same I crossed yesterday on my way to Magdala, he was taken 
to (of course the nearest town) Caphernome. And elsewhere he 
says, that the land of Gennesaret owed its wonderful fertility to 
the waters of the spring called Caphernaoum, which runs through 
and waters it, and which yield the good fish Coracinus. 

Now these particulars cannot apply to ’Ain-et-Tin, where 
some travellers would fix the site of Capernaum. First, there is 
no marshy ground near that spot ; it occupies the most arid and 
uninviting portion of the land of Gennesaret. Then, although 
the spring of ’Ain-et-Tin yields some small fish, it only rises 
within a hundred yards or so of the lake into which it empties 
itself through a bed of bulrushes, too insignificant to be men- 
tioned in connection with Josephus’ accident. While, on the 
other hand, the description he gives of the spring of Caphernaoum 
agrees better with the stream which comes down from the hills, 
and divides the plain of Gennesaret in its greatest breadth. At 
its entrance into the plain, this stream is swollen by the gurgling 
spring of El-Mudawerah, and makes one garden of the land 
through which it flows, now sluggish in marshy ground, and 
anon bubbling among fields and flowery meadows, thick herbage, 
and beds of oleander in bloom. Then it empties itself into the 
lake, close to a small square promontory, which I have already 
mentioned, and now overgrown with willows, and inhabited only 
by the white heron and the brilliant king-fisher. The mouth of 
this stream teems with excellent fish. It is still the favourite 
haunt of the native fishermen, one of whom I found at work on 
this very spot. There, or in this immediate neighbourhood, may 
have stood of old the city of Capernaum, long since fallen, swept 
away, or buried in the shifting deposits of its own limpid stream. 

As regards Chorazin, mentioned in St. Luke x. 13, as distinct 
from Bethsaida, but in connexion with it, and with it also 
denounced, it appears to have been near Capernaum and Beth- 
saida. Like those cities, it must have lain on this, the principal 
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scene of our Saviour’s life in Galilee, in order to have witnessed 
as many of his “ mighty works” as they. In the midst of many 
different opinions as to the probable site of Chorazin, and in the 
absence of any data to enable us to fix it with any certainty, we 
may, at all events, follow the nomenclature of the word. Whe- 
ther derived from Chourashin or Chareshin, both of which imply 
a wild, and wooded, or dry and stony place, the word would 
apply best to the mound of ruins called Tell Him, half way be- 
tween ’Ain-et-Tin, and the northern extremity of the lake, and 
within three miles of the probable site of Capernaum. That part 
of the sea-coast is mostly covered with large and rugged stones ; 
and the shore being rough and shallow is ill adapted for fishing. 
On the other hand, I should feel inclined to place Bethsaida, the 
city of Philip, Andrew, and Peter, midway between Capernaum 
and Chorazin, at ’Ain-et-Tin in “the land of Gennesaret.” 
There, a strand of fine gravel would of itself invite the fisherman 
to settle on it, and to ply his precarious craft along the shelving 
shore. For we must bear in mind that neither Bethsaida nor 
Chorazin were doomed to the same utter destruction as Ca- 
pernaum. But the Lord judged and upbraided them for the 
mighty works that were done in them, and he mentioned them 
in connexion with Tyre and Sidon. And, as in Tyre and Sidon, 
so also in Chorazin and Bethsaida, we may expect to find traces 
of their existence. We accordingly find them in the ruined 
dwellings of Tell Him and ’Ain-et-Tin. The former on a rugged 
and stony shore, as Chorazin; the latter on a shelving beach, as 
the fishing-town of Bethsaida. 

Both are still left, but only to warn the passer by that once 
they were, and that because they repented not, they are now no 
more. 

If an additional proof were requisite to shew that this Beth- 
saida could not have been further north than the corner of the 
plain at ’Ain-et-Tin, it might easily be drawn from the relative 
position and local features of the scenery. For when, after hav- 
ing dismissed the multitude on yonder desert place, “the dis- 
ciples took ship to cross over unto the other side,” they launched 
at once into the open sea. There they toiled all night in row- 
ing ; for the wind, which as yesterday, often sweeps down the 
hills and over the plain of Gennesaret, and suddenly raises the 
surface of the lake, was then contrary to them. Had Beth- 
saida lain further north, for instance at Tell Him, it would 
scarcely have been “ on the other side,” and the disciples in thus 
crossing over to Bethsaida, would not have been “in the midst 
of the sea” (St. Mark vi. 47), but rather along the shore on 
which the multitude had been. Then the disciples could have 
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rowed easily in the lea of the high hills, which there rise abruptly 
from the shore. 

But where is the mountain on which our Saviour having 
“continued all night in prayer to God,” chose and ordained 
twelve, that they should be with him?” And from whence, hav- 
ing come down with them and stood in the plain, followed by a 
great multitude of people, he lift up his eyes on his disciples, and 
said, “ Blessed be ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of God ?” 
Look around and see. Those hills are the same ; their rocks are 
as high, and their slopes are as green as when they echoed his 
voice. This plain is the same; as wide and as rich as when it 
sounded under the tread of countless multitudes which came to 
hear him, and to be healed of their diseases. Last evening, and 
until the fourth watch of the night, the wind blew high, and 
these waters rose and roared, but now they slumber at rest, as 
when he said unto the sea, “ Peace, be still!” “and there was a 
great calm.” The air is as mild as when he breathed it 
himself. These flowers are as fragrant and bright, this grass as 
green and as soft, as when they blossomed at his feet. And yonder 
snows of Hermon are as white in that blue sky; and their image 
is as fresh and perfect in the lake as when he looked at them 
himself from the dwellings of Magdala. 

I was loath to return to my tent, but the day now began to 
wear away, and before night 1 must be at Tiberias. We struck 
the tent, and casting one lingering look on Magdala, its over- 
hanging rocks and fertile plain, I left it with great regret, and 
rode off. Here the path rises from the lake, and passing by a 
copious fountain of cool and deep-blue water, it continues for 
about three miles under the brow of steep and rugged rocks, 
high above the sea. Then it descends again as far as the walls 
of Tiberias, which is situated by the water-side, on a small plain 
at the foot of the surrounding hills. The sun was setting when 
we arrived at the gate of the town. Aware of the high reputa- 
tion Tiberias enjoys above other towns, for the superior quality 
of its vermin, I did not feel anxious to pitch my tent for the 
night within its walls. We sought in vain a suitable spot near 
the town, and we went a mile beyond, as far as the baths of 
Hammath but without success. The shore was everywhere hard, 
or dirty; and it was dark when we came back to the town. At 
last, from want of a better choice, we pitched the tent under the 
crumbling walls of the old castle. Saleh at once lighted a fire, 
while Abou Keslan attended to my horse. The kettle anon soon 


hissed as usual, and my bed being ready, after supper I retired 
to rest. 
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Cuar. XI. Tiberias—and the hot springs of Hammath. 


In escaping from the fierce bite of ravenous fleas, 1 fell victim to 
another plague— 


Nam “ cadit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdin.” 


My tent was pitched in the dark without much choice as to the 
locality, and on what turned out to be a bed of nettles eaten 
down by the goats of the town. Once or twice during the night, 
which was long and sultry, I awoke and felt something creeping 
over my face, and inside the bed. But I hoped for the best, and 
again fell asleep. Great however was my horror when I awoke 
in the morning to find my bed, my clothes, my books, my food, 
myself, in short everything I was worth, literally covered with 
black caterpillars. My first feelings were certainly far from 
agreeable ; but as I recognized in these little crawlers the future 
form of the Vanessa Jo (peacock butterfly), the thought of a 
flight of those beautiful insects reconciled me in some degree 
to the unwelcome inroad of their grubs. I destroyed as few of 
them as I could, and shaking them off into the open field, I 
wished them well. 

The morning, like the night, was very close and sultry, and 
the difference in the air of this place, which lies low at the foot 
of volcanic hills, was even at this early hour sensibly felt. As 
the sun rose higher, the tent began to afford but a poor shelter 
from the heat, which soon became oppressive when the clouds 
disappeared, and the sunbeams fell on the glassy surface of the 
lake, as on a brazen mirror. Nota breath of wind in this hol- 
low; not a tree in sight, but one or two stunted palms, with 
branches as if immoveable from want of air to fan them; and a 
withered acacia growing among the ruined walls of the town, 
was all the verdure I could see. After breakfast, I sat on the 
shady side of the tent, until the heat obliged me to take shelter 
inside it. But there I found the flies so troublesome, that I was 
obliged again to rush out into the open air. Thus alternately 
driven in by the heat, and driven out by the flies, I spent a part 
of the morning in reading out of the Syriac scriptures, the inci- 
dents in our Saviour’s life, which took place on these shores ; 
and after that I heard both Saleh and Abou KeslAn read out of 
the Arabic gospels. They did it, poor fellows, as attentively as 
they could, with the noise of Albanian soldiers quartered in the 
castle close by, and the heat, beggars, flies, and a flock of goats, 
which taking the tent probably for a rock, began one after ano- 
ther to run up and down its limber canvass. I grew weary of 
this at last, and leaving the tent in charge of my servants, I 
strolled out. 
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First, through the town, if the sad remains of a late earth- 
quake lying in confused heaps deserve that name. The greatest 
part of the houses had fallen, or were falling. The streets were 
encumbered by mounds of rubbish, or entirely blocked up. Side 
by side with the houses that had escaped the general overthrow, 
a few miserable dwellings were beginning to rise from the dust, 
scarcely better than the ruins around. The walls of the town 
were almost all thrown down, and the few towers still standing 
were already tottering and ready to fall. The soil which is vol- 
canic, was everywhere parched and dusty. The inhabitants, for 
the most part Jews, were few, and how filthy! Melancholy de- 
scendants of their learned ancestors! What would R. Judah 
think of them, few of whom could read, in this too, their holy 
city! If we are to believe their account, Tiberias must once 
have been a fair town to behold. But what others say seems 
infinitely more probable, that even in its palmy days, few would 
live in it, that were not obliged; for Herod and Antipas brought 
thither inhabitants from all parts, and bid them reside there 
under a heavy penalty if they left. For who would live at Tibe- 
rias if he could help it? Whatever the Gemara may say, and 
whether Tiberias be Rakkath or no, it was assuredly no compli- 
ment to Tiberius to call such a place as this after him. But he 
deserved it perhaps, and Herod no doubt must have done it on 
purpose. 

I made my way among heaps of rubbish, putrid carcases of 
horses and dogs, and then through a breach in the town walls 
on to the road that leads to the hot springs of Hammath. On my 
way thither, I passed a few broken pillars of grey granite, the 
remains, although certainly few and far between, of former splen- 
dour, which shew that of old the town probably extended as far 
as the hot baths. From hence I climbed a hill which rises im- 
mediately above the town, and was then covered with flowers 
and aromatic shrubs ; delightful contrast to the filth and effluvia 
of the town. As I walked along, numerous quails fluttered in 
all directions. The air was pure, and the view from this height 
was beautiful. The lengthened shadows of the mountains 
stretched over 

“The lake’s still face,” 


which “like a liquid looking-glass” already lay in the shade, 
and slept 
“Sweetly in th’ embrace 
Of mountains terraced high with mossy stone,” 
while a single bright ray of light fell on the town of Tiberias, 
and detached it from the hazy distance, where the snows of 
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Hermon appeared in the mellow tints of an evening sky. Imme- 
diately below me lay motionless at anchor, and close in shore, a 
boat into which men and women in varied costume were preparing 
to enter. 

I descended a steep ravine, and came to the baths. I entered; 
but was soon obliged to go out again, for the heat was insuffer- 
able. There are several springs of different property ; and all of 
a high temperature. In the hottest of those springs I could not 
keep my hand an instant; for its temperature is above 140° 
Fahrenheit. But I had no opportunity of ascertaining whether, 
as Ibn-el-Wardi says, it could boil a kid, a fowl, or an egg in an 
instant. These springs supply two distinct baths ; ; one for the 
poor, and another, built by [brahim Pasha, for the wealthier 
inhabitants. These waters were famous in olden times. They 
still retain some of their celebrity, and are frequented by 
numerous rheumatic and other patients from the neighbouring 
country. But whether, as the Arabic author above quoted says, 
they cure in three days all those that make use of them, I cannot 
tell. They are called the baths of Emmaus, which has nothing 
to do with the village of Emmaus, where our Saviour appeared 
to his disciples. This name is a corruption of “ Hammath,” 
which means “ hot springs ;” and by this name they were known 
in ancient days, and thus mentioned as probably allotted to the 
tribe of Nephthali. In later times they were reckoned as a part 
of Tiberias itself. 

Although the clumsy flat-bottomed boat moored here was a 
poor matter-of-fact apology for the apostles’ fishing boat, I had 
a great desire to sail in it, for it was the only craft of any kind 
on the lake. No sooner, however, had I expressed my wish, 
than the owner, an elderly looking Jew, came forward and asked, 
in broken German too, of all things! where I should have looked 
for pure Syriac or Hebrew, an exorbitant sum for a short sail on 
the lake. I felt annoyed at this vexatious imposture; here too, 
and at such atime. For, as I did not share the feelings of a 
traveller I once met, who said “he knew he was being imposed 
upon, and liked it,’ I would not give in; but waited till a 
number of people from Tiberias, who were in the baths, should 
return home, and I got into the boat along with them. But if 
the “ship” itself was unscriptural, what was the motley crew 
that sailed in it? Noah’s ark over again! There was an aged 
man, not a patriarch assuredly, though old enough for that, who 
had, probably, never washed since the day of his birth, with long 
clotted ringlets, and covered with squalid and tattered garments. 
And with him his wife, apparently no kinder to him than Vahela 
is reported to have been to Noah. There were, besides, men, 
women and children, to say nothing of other creeping things of 
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various kinds, and innumerable. In short everything for the 
time combined to drive all sacred romance from me; except 
indeed, danger from the water. For our crazy vessel leaked so 
much, that three or four of the crew constantly baling, could 
scarcely keep it afloat; and we had a fair chance of swamping 
during a passage of a mile, and within hailing distance of the 
shore. And then the screams of the women, the dirt of their 
husbands, although just out of the bath; the cries of their 
children, and the creaking of our unwieldy oars, were altogether 
a sad come-down from my long-cherished hopes of a romantic 
sail at sunset on the tranquil bosom of the sea of Galilee. 

And at landing, instead of the boat gently running ashore 
on fine gravel, near St. Peter’s Church, (where he is said to have 
made fast his own boat!) our steersman rudely bumped against 
the ruins of an old wall, and tumbled us out on a filthy landing- 
place at the foot of one of the towers. I extricated myself as 
well as I could, and passing through a drain, and then by the 
little church of St. Peter, I reached the tent, where I left direc- 
tions for dinner and supper all in one. While it was preparing 
I strolled along the shore out of sight, and by a retired clump 
of oleanders I undressed, and plunged into the tempting wave. 
I came back to the tent refreshed; and my spirits improved as 
I ate my supper of fish at the tent-door, and watched the last 
rays of the setting sun lingering over the snowy summit of 
Mount Hermon, which they seemed unwilling to leave. Till at 
last the hoary mountain itself stood pale and lifeless in the purple 
tints of the distant horizon. 

Then cool evening followed; and with it silence and repose 
spread over the scene. And as the moon, from behind a bank of 
fleeting clouds, shone in streaks of silver on the rippled waters 
of the sea, a gentle breeze began to rustle through the leaves of 
the old mimosa tree ;—how welcome and refreshing after a day 
so hot and so close! I stood for some time at the door of the tent, 
looking at the flitting shadows of the clouds on the lake, as it 
were asleep at the foot of its own hills. I could fancy the moon 
shining of old, as it now did, on the wake of the fishing-boat in 
which our Saviour and his disciples crossed over to the opposite 
shores of Gadara. The hills, the lake, the moon were the same ; 
and heaven too is unchanged. For he is there. And I listened, 
but nature was hushed. The last flock had come down from the 
hills, it was folded for the night, and the shepherd was at rest. 
The breath of evening alone wafted at intervals the distant cry 
of the wild fowl sporting on the moon-lit sea; while it waved the 
branches of the palm growing by the ruined old mosque, and 
softly fanned to sleep the drooping flower of the plain. 
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THE ATONEMENT. 


Curist’s death was voluntary. He had the free choice of avoid- 
ing it. Wielding omnipotence, he might have called legions of 
angels to his assistance ; but he preferred to succumb before the 
consequences of sin, or his human brethren would be unsaved. 
As he hung on the cross, the taunt of the priests almost ex- 
pressed the truth. They said, “He saved others, himself he 
cannot save;” while it was a fact that though he saved others, 
himself he would not save. 

The conclusion seems unavoidable, that the terrible agony 
he endured in the garden of Gethsemane is to be explained by 
the consciousness he had, that he might, or might not, submit 
to the tortures that were preparing for him. 

And herein this temptation, at the close of his ministry, is 
separable from that which occurred at its commencement. At 
that earlier trial the choice was, not whether he would abandon 
men, or help them, but whether he would set up the glorious 
kingdom at once, or defer it. He could not take possession of 
earthly powers, so long as sin remained unatoned for, without 
himself sinning, and worshipping Satan. Hence during this 
first temptation, there was no struggle, no agony ; he did not, 
even for an instant, dwell upon the possibility of inclining away 
from the one path. The sufferings he then underwent were 
merely corporeal: his body was weakened by hunger, and angels 
came and ministered unto him, but there are no traces in the 
narrative of his struggling in prayer for spiritual support. 

But when, as in the temptation of Gethsemane, the choice 
was, whether he would suffer dreadful anguish, or leave the 
world in its misery, he could contemplate both sides of the 
alternative. Whatever loss we should have undergone, he might 
have forsaken us, and been still perfectly sinless. Had he re- 
garded himself alone, he might have refused to taste the bitter 
cup, and yet have retained, without damage, his own holiness 


‘and his own felicity ; and when his human mind, thus tempted 


to be happy, revolved the fearful insults and torments he must 
otherwise bear, it is not surprising that he (the man Jesus) was 
in an agony, and sweated blood, and began to be sorrowful and 
very heavy, praying that, if it were possible, if it could be 
made to agree with the divine requirements, he might be spared. 
But while he would have avoided the pain, if possible, and could 
have done so without sin, yet when he thought that but for 
that pain, other men who were not sinless must be destroyed, 
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he bowed his head with meck submission to this, his Father’s 
will, and drained the proffered cup without a murmur ; and the 
agony (that is, the struggle) was completed in the garden. Never 
afterwards did he pray to escape those torments. His groans 
and cries were produced only by bodily pain, not by mental 
distress. 

From this, therefore, it immediately follows that no afflic- 
tions, however acute, of an imperfect man, can be compared 
with those of Jesus; for no other man can suffer voluntarily 
and meritoriously : either he will be vain-glorious, as the pagan, 
and seek his pains, and then be not only without merit, but posi- 
tively sinful, or he will be submitting to chastisement from the 
Lord, or bearing testimony to the truth; in which he has no 
choice. In no conceivable case can an imperfect man be ago- 
nized with respect to his sufferings ; for if the wndergoing them 
be not sinful, then the refraining from them must be so. And 
this consideration, while reprobating that endurance of torture 
for its own sake (which is altogether pagan), also prevents any 
thought from rising up within us, that martyrs and victims have 
sustained bodily anguish equal to that of our Lord,—a thought 
whose pressure is sometimes avoided by supposing that God, not 
man, suffered, than which nothing can be more unreasonable 
or unscriptural. 

Hence, let us be sure that, as Jesus was not upheld by the 
reflection that he must submit, so he had not that inhuman 
glorying in his tortures which has been sometimes mistaken, at 
the most trying scenes, for divine support; and then we arrive 
at the conclusion, to which this history has been leading,—that 
Christ bore all this out of love to us. There was no other 
motive whatever inducing him thus to die; no yielding to 
chastening discipline, as in other men; but simply and purely, 
because he so loved us. 

The only comparison that occurs, is that which St. Paul 
mentions in the beginning of the 5th chapter of his epistle to 
the Romans, though that soon glides from an analogy into a 
contrast. When we wish to form a notion of Christ’s love, we 
imagine, as the highest instance of human affection, that a man 
might possibly be found to die for his friend. But this love 
sinks into insignificance by the side of Christ’s, since he died 
for his enemies. 

And it seems that, in order to bring this latter truth vividly 
forward, the narrative represents Christ’s death as caused by 
his adversaries. It was necessary that he should be willing to 
meet death, but, at the same time that he should not have 
died, unless they had been so extravagantly malignant. If we 
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were to suppose for a moment the atonement to have been 
effected by Christ descending from heaven and suffering on 
Calvary, without the intervention of human enmity, we might, 
indeed, have been struck by the love displayed, but we should 
not have felt it ; for we might have thought that this display was 
not needed,—that we could have done tolerably well without it. 
But, when we learn that the foes of Jesus acted precisely as 
other men would have acted, with the same prejudices and under 
the same circumstances (if not spiritually directed), and that 
he would not have suffered had men been only a little less 
sinful; then we are persuaded that, great as was his love, it is 
matched in extent by our sins, and that the love and the sins 
mutually enhance each other. 

People are apt to ask, when they read of Christ’s death 
being accomplished by a peculiar concurrence of wickedness, 
“What would have been <he case if these Jews had not been 
quite so malignant? How then would the atonement have 
taken place?” They forget that, upon this supposition, men 
would not have been so sinful as they actually are; and that 
then, for aught we can say, no atonement of this kind would 
have been required. 

The moral effect which this atonement is to work upon us, 
is due to the contemplation of the great love of our Master and 
only Saviour; and, as was before intimated, we lose the chief 
part of this effect when once we slacken our hold upon the true 
catholic doctrine, that he died as a man, as any one of us would 
have died. We were once much impressed with the excessively 
pernicious consequence of forgetting Christ’s humanity in the 
atonement, when conversing with a poor man, who (like Job) 
had sunk himself into a desperate state of mind because he was 
in such affliction. He urged that God could not love him ; for, 
if he did, he would not abandon him to poverty and hunger. 
We rejoined that God has never promised to keep us from tem- 
poral afflictions, and that Christ endured much more than we 
could undergo. “Ah!” replied he, “but Christ could work 
miracles, and the only reason why he did not use his divine 
power to save himself, was because he knew the end of his 
afflictions.” It was in vain that we pointed out that Christ never 
performed a miracle for his own benefit. The murmurer de- 
parted, with a persuasion that our Lord’s sufferings were nothing 
to his, because, by his divine foreknowledge, he was assured 
that he should shortly be happy. 

Is this persuasion a common one? Experience shews that 
it is; and that, wherever it lurks, the moral benefit of the 
atonement is nullified. For, if this atonement has been revealed, 
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for the purpose of convincing us that Christ’s love was so great, 
that nothing conceivable can be compared with it; and if the 
docetic views, which are secretly afloat, produce an impression 
that, after all, it was no such stupendous display of love ; is it 
wonderful that this love is so coldly returned by men? 

Although the bond of union in Christ, between the divine 
and the human, surpasses the comprehension of the wisest of 
mankind, yet sorrow, suffering, and death, cannot touch the 
divine. Jesus certainly had the same dislike to the pangs of 
the cross as we should have; he shrunk with the most sensitive 
apprehension, from them. His obedience to the supremacy of 
truth, and the commendation of his spirit into the hands of his 
Father, were of the same kind (however intensified in degree) 
as our submission and trust would have been; and the superior 
nature of his afflictions consisted in the unparalleled circum- 
stance that he could have avoided them had he chosen. His 
agony or struggle against this awful choice has no meaning 
whatever, unless he really suffered in fear of death, as well as 
in the death itself. 

We see, then, what the atonement means, as far as we are 
morally concerned. We dare not venture to explain how God 
was actuated so as, by it, to allow the effect of sin to be wiped 
away from human trangressors, though we can partially under- 
stand that the voluntary death of a perfect man, out of love to 
his brethren, was so singular a thing, that it must have accom- 
plished what nothing else could. But with regard to the mode 
in which we are to be actuated by it, the explanation is clear 
and intelligible. We are hereby persuaded that our sinfulness 
is so deeply rooted, that no less a sacrifice could avail for its 
remedy, and that our turpitude not only rendered the sacrifice 
necessary in the divine counsels, but was the very instrument 
for effecting it; and we are further persuaded that Jesus Christ, 
the holy and immaculate incarnation of Deity, so loved us, that, 
although he had the free choice of meeting, or of avoiding, that 
terrible death, he underwent it all for the sake of those whose 
hatred crucified him. 

And, by this revelation, we are not only convinced that our 
sins are so grievous as to demand and to enhance such amazing 
love, but that we may now, having been justified by his blood, 
go at any time to God, with unimpaired assurance that he, who 
gave up his Son to die for us, regards us with affection; that he, 
who did so much, is ready to do all things else; and that he 
who loved us while enemies, will more certainly love us when he 
has made us friends. 

Again: a reflecting man feels but little hesitation in believ- 
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ing that truth is superior to error, justice to iniquity. We are 
assured that whatever is false and wicked is an opponent of 
God ; and must therefore, in the end, give way before him who 
is above all. And yet, looking to the narrative of Christ’s death, 
we find that God permitted a sinless man to endure exquisite 
tortures. Is it conceivable that this should have been so, unless 
there had been evils otherwise irremediable? unless he chose to 
suffer, only because no lighter or more tolerable plan of escape 
was opened, even by Infinite Wisdom. ‘ 

The case is altogether different when any other man is 
afflicted, though he be as righteous as imperfect man could be. 
For we cannot view our afflictions but in one of three lights: 
Ist, as the consequence of our own sin; or 2ndly, as the result 
of the vicious system with which we have become entangled ; or 
3rdly, as a discipline to prepare us for holiness. But in neither 
of these lights can we contemplate Christ's sufferings without 
charging him with sin. If they were due to his own life, or 
because he lived among iniquitous men, he must have been 
sinful if a just God made him suffer for them; whereas, being 
sinless, he was not constrained to die. 

Moreover, he wanted no discipline. His will had never 
been estranged from God’s, and required no educational process 
for bending it back. He was born, independent of the gene- 
rative chain which binds all other men together in a mass of 
evil; and he came, confessedly, for the purpose of dissipating 
this mass. How could he have effected the design of his mission 
if he were himself linked with the system as we are, and must, 
in like manner with us, have awaited God’s time to be released 
from it? 

One word more on this subject. While we allow that Christ 
came to save us from evil, and that such overpowering love was 
exhibited in the effort, we do not find the majority of men 
entertain very acute apprehensions of this evil, or fervent sense 
of this love. And why? Because their sinfulness is so firmly 
seated, that even Omnipotence is scarcely able to overturn it ; 
and if any Christian desire to form a true conception of his 
own sin, let him pass in review the story of Christ’s suffering 
and death, and ponder well those words, “‘ Greater love hath no 
man than this,” and then discover how slowly and how coldly 
his affection is excited. 

Or among a less yielding set of professed disciples, we see, 
daily, numbers of intelligent men, not unusually wicked, per- 
haps kind and orderly men, listen to the account of Christ’s 
death, and of his love,—of his dying request, “ This do in re- 
membrance of me ;”’ and yet without so much as a blush upon 
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their face, or anything more than a transient pang at their 
heart, depart from his abode, and fling his words to the winds, 
Truly there must be a frightful amount of wickedness in human 
nature if this is commonly witnessed. 

We cannot doubt, from the constant language of Scripture, 
that this atonement was, literally and unreservedly, for all men. 
Every man living,—the degraded savage crouching before a 
bloody idol, no less than the gifted saint hymning praises to the 
Eternal,—can always, with perfect assurance of success, find an 
approach to God, and receive pardon for his sins. The limita- 
tion, to be placed on the universality of this benefit, comes not 
from God, but from man himself. 

When we announce Christianity to the heathen, we have no 
authority for telling him of any change in the means of salva- 
tion, but we enlarge his knowledge of God. We shew him a 
scheme, wherein his deep cravings are satisfied, his suspicions 
raised into certainties, and we hold out to him, what was never 
held out to him before, a powerful moral suasion to turn him 
after God. It is in this information alone that the Christian’s 
position is so immeasurably superior to that of the heathen. It 
is called the gospel, or good news, because it is an announcement 
to all who hear, that they can be saved if they will; and to 
those who are seeking after religious truth, and are hesitating 
about the way of discovering it, this announcement is verily 
a gospel, and by them it is so regarded. 

Whereas, on the other hand, the wearing of the badge of 
Christ’s service, and the partaking of the outward benefits of 
Christianity, are of not the slightest moral good to any who are 
not wishing for God. Unless the gospel be felt as an answer to 
some earnest want, the heathen might just as well remain a 
heathen, as know God and not find him in Christianity. 

It was with immediate reference to the moral effect of the 
atonement upon man’s will, that Christ instituted those two 
ceremonies which his disciples were to observe, and which would 
distinguish them from the rest of the world. The offices of 
Baptism and of the Lord’s Supper are called sacraments, and 
separated from all other rites, not only because Christ with his 
own lips instituted them, but because they pointed especially to 
the atonement. In the one sacrament we are said to be bap- 
tized into his death (Rom. vi. 3) ; and in the other, we are 
urged to exhibit it (1 Cor. xi. 26). 

The effect intended to be wrought upon us by the Supper, is 
seen directly from what we have been contemplating. We 
obtain no remedial benefit from the atonement, unless the will 
consents to it. But, in order to turn so perverse a thing as a 
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corrupted will, there is demanded a frequent and a profound 
meditation on the circumstances accompanying the death ; and 
we meet together with the express purpose of reminding each 
other of them in the celebration of a simple communion feast. 
When a moral suasion is fully exercised, our spirits rise to meet 
God’s ; we are drawn up to ghostly union with him; and then 
Christ, whose person comprehends God’s nature, has assured us 
that he in spirit is present, and pours upon us such blessings as 
we cannot utter. 

There is no room, in this view, for that singular notion that 
the sacrament, when duly administered, brings down God, with- 
out reference to the consciousness of the individual, said to be 
thus objectively inspired. God’s grace cannot exist as a saving, 
sanctifying grace, but where the moral powers are subjected to 
God. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is an empty form, 
if not a daring profanation, with all who do not find their minds 
reflecting deeply on Christ’s love in his death, and their hearts 
in consequence loving him in return. 

It was also, evidently, because man’s will was to be ac- 
tuated, that, as soon as the atonement was revealed, every Chris- 
tian was enjoined to publish it to his neighbour. All who agree 
to and receive it, are to be marked off from other men by the 
rite of baptism; and it seems scarcely necessary to say, that 
those who are not induced to seek God through Christ obtain no 
good whatever from the atonement, whether it is presented to 
them in the sacrament of baptism or not. 

To suppose that the passing through a ceremony, however 
correctly performed, can by itself put God’s spirit into man’s 
heart, is in direct contradiction to the teaching of the Bible,— 
that the gift of the Holy Ghost means the spiritual union of 
man’s whole moral being with God; and the supposition has 
obviously arisen from not sufficiently distinguishing between the 
subjective effect of the Holy Ghost upon our wills, which alone 
causes a cessation of sin (i.e., disunion from God), and the 
objective use which God makes of men’s organs and powers (as 
in the case of a miraculous inspiration), and which does not 
imply personal holiness, or even one step towards sinlessness. 

Here, as elsewhere, Christ’s death is the all in all. We are 
informed that, in its judicial aspect, it was a mysterious trans- 
action, in consequence of which our sins are forgiven whenever 
we turn to God; and it acts morally, by leading us to accept 
the union with the divine Sanctifier, and become persuaded of 
his love and care. ; 

For, though I may be satisfied, from the mere contempla- 
tion of the world and of providence, that it is right for me to 
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discover this love, and thereupon love him in return, yet, in 
fact, it is hard, if not impossible, to make this discovery by 
such means alone, and I feel that I am not joined to him. 
Nay, even could I know and experience all that is right, what 
guarantee would there be that the wages of sin, which has cer- 
tainly been committed, shall not hereafter overtake me? At 
the best, I should never rise, from natural reflection only, above 
the condition of the pagan devotee, who is fearfully looking for 
judgment. It is therefore essential for us to have an assurance 
that, as soon as we are joined to God, all our sins are repressed, 
and ineffective for death ; and so we have free and joyous access 
to the Father, unalloyed by fear, which hath torment, and is 
cast out by love (1 John iv. 18). 

It is the appreciation of this gospel that, at any time of 
our lives, makes us truly religious. How many incidents occur, 
almost every day, tempting us to doubt God’s presence and care! 
If the temptation succeeds we are drawn away from him and 
are consequently in sin. But then enters the saving reflection, 
“ God has given his Son to die for me: and if he, who knew no 
sin, chose to suffer, in order to make a complete atonement, how 
dare I murmur that his providence disciplines me, for my own 
good, with much less afflictions, even though I may not fully 
perceive their value! I know in whom I have trusted: I can- 
not leave God |” 

W. Hz. J. 








THE STATE OF INNOCENCE. 


Tue original condition of man is certainly one of the most at- 
tractive and suggestive of subjects to an imaginative mind: 
poets and others have consequently delighted to describe it in 
glowing terms, and “have strained their imagination and ex- 
hausted nature for images to picture its felicity.” Our readers 
have only to remember Milton’s celebrated description of our 
first parents in the fourth book of his Paradise Lost, and the 
Morning Hymn in the sixth, as instances selected from many 
they could no doubt easily enumerate. 

But there are some who are of opinion that the original state 
of man was not such a condition as to justify Milton and others 
to describe it as one of “ unmingled enjoyment.” For instance, 
Mr. Wm. McCombie in his Moral Agency maintains :—“ It is 
generally assumed, but unphilosophically we think, and certainly 
without any authority from Scripture, that the original state of 
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man must have been one of unmingled enjoyment; and preachers 
and poets have strained their imaginations, and exhausted nature 
for images to picture its felicity” (p. 117). That this opinion 
was also held by the late Dr. Pye Smith, is evident from a com- 
munication of his in the Journal of Sacred Literature for 
January, 1848. 

When we consider the present constitution of things, how 
universal experience and observation attest that the human race 
has been, and still is, in a very corrupt and fallen state, it does 
appear rather paradoxical to assert, that there was a time when 
man was at peace with God, and received continual proof of his 
favour. That the race of Adam, without exception, are guilty of 
violating more or less those moral precepts, the observance of 
which has always been considered as the cause of true happiness 
and enjoyment, is a fact corroborated by the experience of all 
ages. The corruption of our nature is maintained by all sects 
of Christians, and the facts which prove it none can deny. 
Berkeley tried to prove that matter does not exist, and Hume 
questioned the existence of mind itself; but where is the man, 
not altogether deprived of reason, who will maintain that the 
violence of human passions can be completely restrained? Has 
the country been named where war is unknown? Has the birth- 
place been pronounced of that race which never heard of fraud, 
falsehood, injustice, or cruelty? Have even the pleasures of 
men been mentioned which do not give us proof of the utter 
depravity of our nature? Do not the immoral games and las- 
civious religion of the ancients, the gaming table and theatre of 
the moderns, prove that the doctrine of universal depravity is 
not only tenable but incontrovertible? But independent of 
human experience, we have the testimony of Holy Writ. In it 
do we find the total and universal depravity of the human race, 
asserted in terms the most explicit. Its declarations in general 
are that there is none righteous, no not one, that we live without 
God in the world, that both Jews and Gentiles are under sin, 
and that the whole world is guilty before God (Rom. iii. 9; 
Gen. vi. 5; Matt. i. 21; ix. 12). Thus we see its charges are 
universal, implicating the whole race of Adam, and declaring 
that all have come short of the approbation of God, and are 
consequently exposed to his wrath. Both divine revelation and 
human experience, therefore, prove that we do not act up to 
the dictates of right reason, and that the conduct of all, in one 
degree or other, falls short of that standard which it is their 
duty to follow. Although we admit the existence of evil in 
human nature to be a universal fact, it does not follow that this 
evil always existed. It is the object, then, of this article, to 
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shew that from divine revelation, the only authority admissible 
on the subject, it can be proved “philosophically,” and with au- 
thority from Scripture, that the “original state of man must 
have been one of unmingled enjoyment,” and consequently that 
there was a time when evil did not exist in this world. 

In verses 26 and 27 of the first chapter of Genesis we find 
these words: “ And God said, Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness; and let them have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth. So God created man in his (own) image: in 
the image of God created he him; male and female created he 
them.” To understand properly the information which is here 
given, we must define the meaning of the terms, “man” and 
“image of God.” (1.) om and oy; Adam and the Adam. Is 
Adam a proper name, or is it the name of a race or particular 
people? That it is the name of a race is maintained in the Jan- 
uary number of this Journal; but as we are of opinion that the 
arguments in favour of its meaning a proper name or individual 
are conclusive, and more in accordance with the principles of 
just reasoning, it will be necessary to state them briefly, shewing 
their nature and the only conclusions which can be drawn from 
them. Our first argument is the fact, that although the term is 
often used in Scripture to denote mankind, it is never once con- 
sidered as ‘a name applied ¢o a race of men.” It is never found 
in the plural number; and in the nineteen instances in which it 
occurs in the second and third chapters of Genesis, the article is 
always used, the Adam. The fact that we ought to find it in the 
plural number if it applied to a race, and that it is erroneous to 
affirm “whenever ‘man’ is meant collectively, the Adam is 
adopted,” is surely sufficient to prove the correctness of our 
opinion. In the third verse of the twelfth Psalm, we get aish 
as a term applied to mankind in general: ‘ They speak vanity 
man, 7.¢., every one” (see also Exod. xvi. 29). The whole of 
the second chapter of Genesis proves that Adam means an indi- 
vidual; and it is impossible to understand otherwise the narrative 
as there related, unless we believe it to be “an allegorical de- 
scription of the temptation of a// men, which always was, and 
is still going on, and would apply equally to every one at the 
present day.”* This is certainly a very easy way of getting rid 
of a difficulty, and a direct denial of the truth of the wise remark 
uttered by the celebrated Selden: “ Make no more allegories in 
Scripture than needs must.” We have, however, a positive 





a J. S. L, Jan. 1855, p. 451. 6’ Table Talk. 
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statement in the first verse of the first chapter of Chronicles, 
which gives us Adam’s line to Noah, &c.,—“ Adam, Sheth, 
Enosh ;” to affirm that Adam is here the name for a race, is to 
make the Scriptures of no authority whatsoever. Can those 
who maintain that Adam is only the name for a race, produce 
such a positive statement as this? We think not; and until 
they can, they ought not to expect many to accept of their 
hypothesis. It is true the seventh verse of the sixth chapter 
of Genesis has been considered as conclusive: “The denunciation 
may be strictly rendered thus:—‘I will destroy the Adamites 
whom I have created from the face of the land; from Adamite 
to beast, to creeping things, and to the fowls of the heaven.’ ’” 
But it is evident that however harmonious such a translation 
may be with the theory of the holder of the opinion we are re- 
futing, its correctness must be tried by some other test. Ina 
case like this, it is inevitable that such an interpretation, if true, 
must have found its way into some ancient version of the Old 
Testament, and been traceable in ancient tradition. But, as 
far as we are aware, no version gives the least countenance to 
the doctrine which the text is now made to confirm. The 
terms of the text are as general as they well can be, and until 
some stronger reason can be given of the language really mean- 
ing a particular race; all that is said about the verse proving the 
existence of a race called the Adamites, is surely incorrect, if 
not absurd. 

It is also maintained that the words in Gen. i. 27, “male and 
female created he them,” are to be understood not as meaning 
“two single beings, but the race under the collective name Adam 
equivalent to our word ‘man.’ As we believe that the com- 
plete work of creation was carried on and finished in six days, 
we must conclude that Eve could not have been created after the 
seventh day because we are informed that on this day God rested 
“from all his work which he had made.” The male and female 
means Adam and Eve, two single beings, called “in the day 
when they were created Adam,” because the genus homo consists 
of man and woman, and both are included in the proper idea of 
man. The Rev. B. Powelle has asserted, that “other races 
besides the family of Adam seem to be almost unavoidably 
implied in several particulars of the scriptural narrative,” and 
he quotes Gen. iv. 14, 17, as proof. Although it is difficult to 
explain the events there narrated, yet we are of opinion that to 





¢ Ibid., |. ¢., p. 440. 
@ Ibid., 1. ¢., p. 449. 
© Kitto’s Cyclopedia, art., “ Creation.”’ 
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do so, it is not at all necessary to imagine “the existence of 
other races distinct from the Adamic race.” Seth was Adam’s 
third son; in the seventh verse of the fifth chapter it is stated 
that this Seth “ begat sons and daughters ;” and in the fourth 
verse of the same chapter, we learn also that Adam begat 
“sons and daughters ;” now one of Seth’s or Adam’s daugh- 
ters was Cain’s wife. To affirm that the latter event could 
not have taken place, because it would be contrary to the 
express law of God as stated in Lev. xviii. 9.,/ is most fal- 
lacious reasoning,—are laws binding long before they are pro- 
mulgated? There is certainly an allusion to the existence of 
human beings in the fourteenth verse ; the curse, however, may 
not have been uttered until after the birth of one or two of 
Cain’s children; if so, nothing could be more natural than 
Cain’s terror, lest some one should slay him; or, it is possible 
that “Cain may have expected the increase of Adam’s posterity, 
and feared the vengeance of a kinsman :” there is nothing im- 
probable in the supposition’ We of course consider that the 
events related in the seventeenth and twenty-fifth verses of the 
fourth chapter, occurred before those mentioned in the sixteenth 
verse, and when it is remembered that the division into chapter 
and verse is of modern origin, there is every probability that we 
are correct in our opinion. 

Our second, and, as our space is limited, last argument, is 
that the term Adam is understood as a proper name in the New 
Testament, &c.; and the creeds of Christian Churches are 
founded on such a fact. Luke iii. 38; Rom. v. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 
13, 14; and Jude 14, are passages at once most convincing ; 
and as if anticipating objections, St. Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 45, 
plainly says, “ the first man Adam ;” Josephus also nearly states 
the same fact in the apostle’s words: “ The first man was called 
Adam” (O8 avOpwrros obros "Adapos éxdHOn*) ; in the Apoc- 
rypha it is used without exception in the same sense.’ If Dr. 
Pye Smith and his followers are correct in asserting that “ the 





f Ibid., 1. ¢., p. 436. 

9 If any of our readers are not satisfied with the view taken of the difficulties 
mentioned in the text, we would call their attention to the following facts, which 
alone ought to make them at least hesitate in believing the hypothesis of separate 
races. It is stated by Bishop Patrick, that in eighty years, 367 children sprang from 
two individuals in England. Blumenbach, Prichard, Lawrence, and others have 
proved the descent of mankind from one stock, and that too, independent of the Old 
Testament. 

h Ant.,i. 1. 2. 

i The words of our Saviour in Matt. xix. 4, are, independent of other arguments, 
sufficient to prove that only one male and one female were at first created. It has, 
however, been said (J. S. L., p. 435) that “upoev cat @ndv ought to be translated “a 
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origination of all mankind from a single pair cannot be proved 
from Scripture ;” then we who live in the nineteenth century, 
have made the grand discovery that ancient fathers, as well as 
modern divines, have been teaching as well as preaching what 
has no foundation in Holy Writ, and are consequently liable to 
be considered as less than worthless authorities in biblical lore ! 
(2.) oviy cts; Image of God. The likeness or image of God 
in the created is, in our opinion, nothing else than the spi- 
rituality of the soul; it cannot possibly mean his external form, 
as the Almighty cannot be represented by any material sub- 
stance ; nor can we imagine it to be a part of the divine essence, 
for this is incommunicable to any being which has been created. 
The resemblance to the Creator must, therefore, mean the soul’s 
immaterial and immortal nature, in other words, its spirituality. 
God is described in the Scriptures as a Spirit, i.e., an immaterial 
and immortal being; the soul of man is also described as a 
spirit, therefore there must be a resemblance of the Creator in 
the created being. But although the spirituality of the soul is 
seen in its being immortal, we must remember, however, that 
this spirituality chiefly consists in the soul’s capability of main- 
taining uninterrupted communion with the Creator. Adam’s 
body it is true was also immortal: does it not, therefore, follow 
that our definition ought to include the body as well as the soul ? 
This is done by some writers,‘ but we think they are scarcely 
justified in doing so, for the body was just matter made immortal 
(Gen. ii. 7), whereas the soul, or living principle, came direct 
from God, as it is stated he “breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul.” Consequently the re- 
semblance was not in outward form or external aspect, but in 
that which lies concealed from mortal view, the mind or soul. 
Our definition also excludes the idea of sovereignty or dominion 
which is generally included.’ It is true that the soul or mind of 





male and a female,” and not *‘ male and female ;” now unless our Greek copy of the 
New Testament is very corrupt, we think that there is nothing to authorize such a 
translation; the article is not used. The theory maintained by some, that St. Paul 
when alluding to the first man, only intended to represent human nature as seen in 
any individual, has been clearly refuted by Neander (Plant. &c., Eng. Trans., vol. 1., 
p- 424). See also the Rev. J. F. Denham’s art. on “ Man,” in Kitto’s Cyclopedia. 

k For instance, Justin Martyr says: ‘‘ Does not the Scripture say, let us make 
man after our image, and after our likeness ? what man? evidently a material man is 
intended ; for it is said, and God took dust of the ground and made man; it is evident 
then, that the material man was formed after the image of God.’’—Semisch’s Justin 
Martyr ; Eng. Trans., vol., 2, p. 273. 

‘ This is done by Dwight, Shaw, &c., Justin Martyr, and Ephraem Syrus are also 
of the same opinion ; the latter says : “‘ By the power and dominion which he received 
over the earth, and all that it contains, man is the image of God, who rules over all 
above and all below.”—Dr. Burgess’ Syriac Hymns, p. 57. 
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Adam enabled him to possess dominion over every created thing, 
but believing as we do, that by the fall man lost the image of 
God, then we cannot include dominion in our definition, as man 
has still in his fallen state unlimited power over everything 
terrestrial. 

Having ascertained in what sense the terms man and image 
of God are to be understood, it remains for us to consider the 
original nature or condition of the individual thus created in 
the image of God; was it such a nature as to warrant us to 
believe that the possessor of this image must have enjoyed “ un- 
mingled” happiness? The following considerations prove that 
it was. As man is a compound being made up of body and soul, 
we will consider their condition when originally formed. The 
state of the body :—Although Adam’s body was made out of the 
dust of the ground, and can, therefore, claim no higher origin, 
yet as a piece of the most exquisite workmanship it may well be 
called a microcosm, “a little world,” seeing that the operations 
and uses of the various parts of which it is composed, are in 
comparison with the rest of creation equally declaratory of the 
power and greatness of the Almighty. That such a body was at 
first formed for endless duration is evident from the fact, that 
like the mind, it was originally incapable of decomposition or 
decay. For disease and its attendants, death and decay, could 
not then claim man as their victim; the loveliness in death, 
which is observed,— 


* Before decay’s effacing fingers, 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers ;” 


was a sight never seen in that earthly paradise; where pain and 
suffering, fear and sorrow, were things unknown.” But Mr. Mec 
Combie and Dr. P. Smith in the works already mentioned, main- 
tain that pain did exist and was felt by our first parents; if so, 
then felicity of a limited nature must have been their lot, for it 
is impossible to conceive of a state of supreme happiness where 
pain exists. The former makes the following statement : Adam’s 
body “was sound and healthful, without any predisposition to 
disease and decay ; yet it was possible enough for him to have 





m We mean by “ unknown to man,” that death could have no effect on him ; some 
maintain the existence of death before the creation of man, such belief being founded 
on the supposed facts of geology. There are two considerations which hinder us from 
giving our assent to such a theory, although we do not deny that it may be perfectly 
true. (1.) Is it likely that the Almighty created animals, &c., only to die? May 
they not have been intended for another purpose? (2.) In the secondary rocks human 
bones have been found, and as the science of geology is only in its infancy, may they 
not also be found in the primary ? 
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injured it; there were trees for example, in Eden, against which 
by carelessness or rashness he might have run himself, and pro- 
duced fracture or contusion” (p. 114), and of course must have 
felt pain. Such a circumstance, however, could not happen to 
an immortal being, for we are not to imagine that because it 
might happen to a mortal body, it might also to one that was 
immortal, It is useless to try to imagine what might, could, 
would, or should happen to the body or soul of an immortal 
being, as such a creature never has been seen since a divine 
revelation was given to the world. To such speculations belongs 
the celebrated problem of the schoolmen, “ How many angels 
can stand on the point of a needle?” The state of the soul :— 
A soul created in the image of God must have made its possessor 
perfectly aware of his duty to and dependence upon the Creator, 
as he could not but have a perfect knowledge of the glory and 
excellence of the Almighty in spiritual things. That Adam’s 
understanding was one possessed of all necessary knowledge, 
that his will was a righteous will, and his affections holy affec- 
tions, is inferred from two passages in the epistles of St. Paul. 
In the twenty-fourth verse of the fourth chapter of Ephesians 
we read :—‘ And that ye put on the new man, which after God 
(or as some translate it, ‘after his image’), is created in righte- 
ousness and true holiness ;” and also in the tenth verse of the 
third chapter of Colossians we find :— And have put on the 
new man, which is renewed in knowledge after the image of him 
that created him. Possessed, therefore, of a will acting always 
in conformity to the will of his Creator, and of pure and holy 
affections, Adam could not but obey the continual communica- 
tions of his great High Priest, although he was perfectly free to 
act for weal or for woe. 

Such then was the last and the greatest of the Creator’s 
works. In full harmony with the animate and inanimate crea- 
tion must have been the body and soul of him who alone was 
created in the image of God: and it was not until such a being 
was created, that the Almighty looked down “and saw every- 
thing that he had made, and behold it was very good.” Then 
“the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy;” then “the trees of the wood rejoiced before 
the Lord, the floods clapped their hands, the little hills rejoiced 
on every side, the valleys laughed and sang.” We the dege- 
nerate and guilty posterity of Adam, who possess no longer the 
image of the Creator, must find it difficult to understand such a 
harmony, for the lovely and glorious scene on which the morning 
of creation dawned, will never again be observed in this our 
world ; for— 
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= while this muddy vesture of decay, 
Doth grossly close e 





in our immortal souls we cannot, without a strong faith in the 
truth of a divine revelation, believe that there ever was a state 
of innocence. We have imperfectly described, from facts stated 
in such a revelation, what this state must have been. Our 
deductions, however, cannot be correct, if we admit that pain or 
sorrow existed in the mind of Adam, and that in his constitution 
there was “a tendency to evil.”” Both of these propositions are 
maintained by Mr. McCombie in his Moral Agency (p. 180), 
while the former is also advocated by Mr. Newman :—“ As for 
susceptibility to pain, it is obviously essential to every part of 
corporeal life, and to discuss the question of degree is absurd. 
On the other hand, human capacity for sorrow is equally neces- 
sary to our whole moral nature, and sorrow itself is a most 
essential process for the perfecting of the soul." We admit that 
“a being gliding on the stream of undisturbed enjoyment— 
nothing desirable denied him, and nothing to regulate or restrain, 
—could not be a moral being :”? but such a being only exists in 
the realms of fancy; as there was something denied Adam, the 
forbidden fruit, he must have been a moral being. But we do 
not, therefore, admit that the fact of being denied what we con- 
sider desirable must cause pain and sorrow; e.g., I may have a 

eat desire to possess a beautiful estate belonging to my neigh- 

ur, but being aware at the same time that it is impossible to 
gratify such a desire, I feel no pain or sorrow. Mr. Mc Combie’s 
reasoning cannot at all apply to Adam, for what was denied he 
did not consider desirable until he was tempted and disobeyed, 
and consequently ceased to be the immortal being he was before. 
Nor does the fact of our first parents disobeying and refusing to 
submit to the will of God, compel us to conclude that they had 
a natural tendency towards evil ;” or that “‘a tendency to evil 
is shewn in the constitution of man” in the state of innocence.” 
If sin, or what is just the same, evil, existed in the original con- 
stitution of Adam, St. Paul would surely never have made the 
statement, “ By one man sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin,” &c. It has been well said that a transition from sinless- 
ness to sin is inconceivable; how then do we account for the 
origin of evil? We cannot, we dare not, make God its author ; 
nor can we maintain it to be the product of necessity, much less 
cternal ; for such theories made antiquity feel the dreadful practi- 
cal effects of which they were the cause. Grant the truth of such 
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doctrines and you cause a disorder which will continue without 
end; they make the law of crime to be a law which came down 
to man, and thus enable him to find the justification and the 
apotheosis of all vice. Evil then is nothing more than the 
effect of created free-will, which fact will always make it a 
mystery to the greatest human intellect. “The origin of evil,” 
says Neander, “can only be understood as a fact, a fact possible 
by virtue of the freedom belonging to a created being, but not 
to be otherwise deduced or explained. It is not the limits of 
our knowledge which make the origin of sin something inexpli- 
cable to us, but it follows from the essential nature of sin as an 
act of free-will, that it must remain to all eternity an inex- 
plicable fact.””4 

We have now proved that the state of innocence must have 
been one of unmingled enjoyment, and have shewn how it is 
that the heart of man now affords slight trace of that image in 
which he was at first created ; and how, consequently, it cannot 
hold communion with his Creator independent of a mediator. 
The heart of man, however, has been thought to resemble a 
palace built at first with magnificence and art, but now plundered 
and destroyed ; and yet retaining amidst its ruins some fragments 
of its ancient splendour. As we believe that we have the au- 
thority of divine revelation and human experience, in maintaining 
the heart of man to be, since the fall, totally and utterly depraved, 
we must reverse the simile and consider the present state of man, 
not to resemble a stately ruin which retains remnants of its 
ancient grandeur, but on the contrary, that it resembles more 
one of those tottering towers which ever and anon meet the eye 
of the traveller, shewing little, if any, of its former splendour, 
or of its origin. 


P. 8. 
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THEOLOGY, PHILOLOGY, GEOLOGY. 


Tue central place has been designedly given to philology in our 
title, because it seems now to be principally concerned in recon- 
ciling the claims of theology and geology. Before commencing 
to trace out a connected scheme for harmonizing the two, we 
would advert shortly to an unreasonable prejudice against geology. 
Since men have turned their attention to the fossils in the dif- 
ferent strata of the earth’s crust, and been driven to the con- 
clusion that the globe which we inhabit must be far older than 
our race, certain views of the first chapter of Genesis become 
necessary in order to establish harmony between the word and 
works of God, although previously such views had been more 
generally discarded than adopted. Geology demanded an inter- 
pretation which theologians had for the most part not acknow- 
ledged. But at this point some men became jealous for the 
honour of Scripture. That sacred volume—the Bible—in their 
estimation stands independent of science. They are alarmed 
that any science should afford even the shadow of an argument 
against their doctrine of the self-sufficiency of Scripture ; and 
thus a principle which is in itself most important was driven to 
an unnecessary—an unreasonable length. The following con- 
siderations remove all our scruples as to receiving the assistance 
of geology in the interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis. 
The Bible was originally written in foreign languages, and we 
gladly avail ourselves of the acquisitions of the linguist to inter- 
pret the sacred oracles into a language which we understand. 
The Bible was written originally for people whose manners and 
customs differed greatly from our own, but we gladly avail our- 
selves of the researches of travellers who can throw light on 
numerous allusions, otherwise obscure, if not unintelligible. The 
Bible was originally written for people whose country differed 
materially from ours in physical geography, yet we avail our- 
selves of the information of the man of science on other pas- 
sages which would also be involved in obscurity were it not for 
this information. And lastly, the Bible contains a brief account 
of the history of the earth anterior to the appearance of man: 
the geologist comes into contact with this period, and upon what 
ground shall we reject his information? If we reject the in- 
formation of the scientific traveller and the philologist, do we 
not thereby ensure our remaining in ignorance of what might 
be made clear to us? May we not anticipate the same unde- 
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sirable result if we neglect or reject the information of the 
geologist ? 

We proceed now to see how the claims of the theologian and 
the geologist have been harmonized. It was very soon evident that 
the space of six thousand years was utterly inadequate to account 
for the phenomena brought into notice by geology ; a far longer 
period was seen to be necessary for the deposition of strata ten 
or fifteen miles thick, and for the appearance and subsequent 
extinction of whole races of vegetables and animals. After 
some opposition, it was allowed that the words, “ in the begin- 
ning” (Gen. i. 1), might as easily refer to a period six thousand 
millions of years distant as to a period only six thousand years 
distant from the present. Thus geology came in to shew that 
there was an immense vista of ages which separated the period 
of creation from the period of man’s appearance—that the verse 
describing the origin of the world is separated by immense 
epochs from the verses which describe the work of the sixth 
day. What farther conclusions are pointed out by geology in 
reference to the first chapter of Genesis will appear in due time. 

Let us proceed now to the siz days. In the first chapter of 
Genesis we have a brief summary of the work which God ac- 
complished in six successive days. Reference is made to these 
six days in the fourth commandment, and more especially in 
the reason annexed to it (Exod. xx. 8—11), “ For in six days 
the Lord made heaven and earth,” &c. Now the six days of 
the fourth commandment are six days of the usual duration of 
twenty-four hours each ; and does not the connexion which they 
have with the six days described in Genesis indicate that these 
last are also of the usual duration of twenty-four hours each ? 
The permission is, to work six days, but to refrain from working 
on the seventh, not because the Lord made the earth and the 
heavens, &c., in six epochs of indefinitely long duration and 
rested the seventh, but because he made the heavens and the 
earth in six days and rested the seventh. There may be a 
mysterious connexion between the literal days and lengthened 
periods, but the six days of Genesis viewed in their connexion 
with the reason annexed to the fourth commandment must, so 
far as we can see, be taken as six literal days. We shall after- 
wards consider how geology has given rise to the theory that the 
six days of Genesis are in reality periods of indefinitely long 
duration. Meanwhile we shall advert to some peculiarities in 
the Hebrew text deserving of notice. 

It is an important fact that the verb ¢o create, xa, of Gen. i. 1, 
never occurs in the statement of the fourth commandment or the 
reason annexed (Exod. xx. 8—11; xxxi. 17). Thus we have 
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room left us for separating the primeval creation of Gen. i. 1, 
from the subsequent work of the six days. Moreover there is 
an important relation of subordination in which the verb to make, 
nw, of the fourth commandment stands to the verb ¢o create, wp, 
of Gen. i. 1. In the kal and niphal conjugations, xy is never 
used but in reference toGod. Ex.9; Ps. li. 10, “ Create in me 
a clean heart ;” Ps. exlviii. 5; Is. xliii. 7; xlv. 12; Ixv. 17, &e. 
On the other hand, the verb nz, to make, is far more extensive 
in its signification, as it is also in regard to the frequency with 
which it is used: xy occurs only about fifty times altogether, 
but vy upwards of two thousand. ‘ey is used indiscriminately 
in reference to God or man, and extends even to inanimate 
objects. It describes the changes or modifications produced by 
arrangements and collocations of existing materials, or the dedi- 
cation of a thing to a purpose. Within the space of a few 
chapters it is used upwards of thirty times (Ex. xxv.—xxx.) in 
regard to the furniture of the tabernacle, &c. 

We have been somewhat disappointed at the way in which 
these verbs have been viewed by some writers. There are certain 
cases in which two words may be used interchangeably, while at 
the same time it is equally certain that each has a domain into 
which the other ought not to intrude. This we think is pre- 
cisely the case with xy and mzy. There are cases in which both 
are used in reference to the same fact ; e.g., the creation of man. 
It is written, “ Let us make man,” &c. (Gen. i. 26), where ry 
is used ; and in the next (ver. 27) it is added, “ And God created 
the man,” &c., where = is used. Here the historian uses both 
verbs in describing the same fact. Nevertheless taking the six 
days’ work as a whole it was a work of arrangement and distri- 
bution of already-existing materials, or the dedication of com- 
pleted arrangements to a purpose; and accordingly when it is 
referred to as such the verb my is used, as we find in the reason 
annexed to the fourth commandment. Not only so, but when 
we take the initial step, and where, so far as we are informed 
on the subject, there are no pre-existing materials to work with, 
we have the verb xp used, as in Gen.i. 1. In the view of the 
foregoing, then, we plead that an examination of the Hebrew 
text favours the interpretation hitherto followed ; whereas some 
writers have seemed content to go no farther than the conclusion 
that the Hebrew verbs in question may be used interchangeably. 
It is to be noticed that we treat the six days in Genesis as six 
ordinary days: other views on this point will be referred to in 
the sequel. 

We proceed now to another point. While we think theology 
demands that the six days in Genesis are not six indefinitely 
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long periods, geology, it appears, comes in to determine where 
the work of the six days commences. At one time it had been 
supposed that the second verse of the first chapter of Genesis 
indicated the earth was a chaotic mass of ruins and desolation 
when light was brought upon the scene six thousand years ago. 
However, it is now decided by the geologist that the present or 
human period is not cut off from the previous by any period of 
desolation; accordingly the work of the six days commences 
with the third verse. 

Let us now examine the grounds on which the geologist 
would make the six days in reality six periods of indefinitely 
long duration. The six days may be ranked under a twofold 
division : 1st, those which have an astronomic aspect; and 2nd, 
those which have a geologic aspect. The latter includes days 
3, 5, and 6. Now it is very wonderful that the development of 
the geologic phenomena exhibits an agreement with the leading 
characteristics of those days. On the third day, as described by 
Moses, the prominent characteristic is the clothing of the earth 
with vegetation. The carboniferous era in geology exhibits strata 
nearly three miles in thickness, at least in this country, con- 
taining immense deposits of vegetable substances. On the fifth 
day, as described by Moses, reptiles and birds appear; and geo- 
logically, the second of the three great leading features, cha- 
racterizing the fossiliferous strata, is the prevalence of extra- 
ordinary reptilian monsters and gigantic birds. On the sixth 
day we have the account of the beasts of the earth, or mamma- 
lian animals, and after them man is created—still on the sixth 
day. Geologically the third of the three leading features of the 
fossil remains is the prevalence of mammalian animals, and at 
a period distinctly subsequent are found the remains of man. 
The agreement between these two accounts is remarkable. The 
geologist is disposed to conclude that the days in Genesis must 
be periods of great duration in order to meet the demand for 
time sufficient to account for the formation of strata several 
miles in thickness, and containing the remains of whole genera- 
tions of plants and animals which have successively appeared 
and disappeared. Here then we must discuss the whole question 
of the days and the periods. 

lst. We may consider the position as above described, shew- 
ing the coincidence between the scriptural days and the geo- 
logic periods, as the first argument advanced by the geologist in 
favour of periods. It appears so far quite unanswerable. The 
three days of Genesis, viz., the third, fifth, and sixth, corre- 
spond with three epochs in geology. We are disposed to con- 
sider it equally unanswerable on the theologic side of the ques- 
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tion, that the six days of the fourth commandment are so 
connected with the six days in Genesis that in both cases six 
literal days are to be understood, Admitting these two posi- 
tions, it is evident that we are not at liberty to adopt any expla- 
nation which proceeds according to the one, while it neglects or 
does not satisfy the demands of the other. There appears to be 
some mysterious connexion between days and periods which 
must be brought to light. If the claims of geology must be 
reasonably satisfied, so must those of theology. We must admit 
periods of immense duration and still hold fast by the six literal 
days. The more we examine the Mosaic account of the third, 
fifth, and sixth days in connexion with the carboniferous, the 
reptilian, and the mammalian eras of the geologic account, the 
more we are driven to the conclusion that there is a connexion 
between days as days and periods as periods. 

2nd. The geologist proposes to maintain the correspondence 
between the six days of the fourth commandment and the six 
epochs of his science by considering them doth as reducible to 
the category of periods. He pleads that the word day may 
mean an indefinitely long time. Thus Gen. ii. 4, it is written, 
“Tn the day that the Lord God made the earth and the heaven,” 
We intend to concede this point: let it be granted that the word 
day may indicate an indefinite amount of time—an epoch of my- 
riads of years, as required by geology; but though we grant that 
the word day or days may be used indefinitely at times, yet we 
do not consider Gen. i. as affording any examples. But the ex- 
planation applicable to the geologic epochs must be extended to 
the six days of the fourth commandment. Here the geologist 
proposes the reading, “ six periods shalt thou work, and on the 
seventh period shalt thou rest.” We are unable to admit such 
an explanation, so of course we must adopt another. We can- 
not see that a man is following the requirements of the fourth 
commandment by saying, “I shall work continuously for six 
weeks, and rest on the seventh week.” Day is the word used 
in the fourth commandment and day in Genesis; six days are 
mentioned in the fourth commandment and are expressly re- 
ferred to the siz days’ work of Genesis, “ For in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea and all that in them is,” 
&e. (Exod. xx.11). One might at first think that this was a 
most comprehensive passage, referring to far more than the work 
of the six literal days. But not so. Compare the contents 
exhibited in the quotation with Genesis; “And God called the 
firmament heaven” (Gen. i. 8). This is evidently the atmo- 
sphere, in which the fowl fly (Gen. i. 26). ‘“ And God called 
the dry land earth” (Gen. i. 10): “ And the gathering together 
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of the waters called he seas” (Gen. i. 10). Atmosphere, dry 
land, and sea, is a most accurate threefold division of our planet 
in the present connexion. As to the remainder, “ All that in 
them is,” in the reason annexed to the fourth commandment, 
we at once see the propriety of making it comprehensive of the 
generations of plants and animals which were destined for the 
air, the dry land, and the sea. The oftener we compare the six 
days of the fourth commandment with the six days of Genesis, 
the less are we disposed to consider them anything else than six 
literal days in both cases. 

Granting the six days of the fourth commandment to refer 
to six literal days in Genesis, the question therefore arises, how 
are we to harmonize these six literal days of Genesis with the 
great epochs indicated by geology? We request the reader to 
notice the orderly law of progression which characterizes the first 
chapter of Genesis. We have first the grand announcement 
that as to the material universe, consisting, Ist, of the heavens 
beyond us, and, 2nd, of the earth which we inhabit, they were 
created by God in the beginning. But the historian’s chief 
object is in connexion with the earth, so turning immediately to 
it he makes a triple statement ; Ist, as to its being without form 
and void ; 2nd, as to darkness being on the face of the abyss ; 
and, 3rd, as to the spirit of God moving on the face of the 
waters. We now reach the precincts of the six days, and com- 
mentators have already remarked that they are divisible into 
two triads: Ist, there are the arrangements in regard to light ; 
2nd, in regard to the connexion between the waters in and under 
the atmosphere ; and, 3rd, in regard to the permanent appear- 
ance of dry land and its being clothed with vegetation. The 
reader will readily observe the progression here. Light was a 
stage in advance of preceding arrangements ; the atmospheric 
arrangements bring us a step still nearer. the vegetable and 
animal races that were destined to live in the atmosphere ; and 
lastly, the production of grasses, herbs, trees, &c., is in advance 
of all former arrangements. We come now to the second triad 
of the six days. Here we have, Ist, arrangements for the alter- 
nation of day and night, for the periodical recurrence of months, 
seasons, and years—an appropriate antecedent to the creation of 
animals; 2nd, we have reptiles and birds; and, 3rd, we have 
mammalian animals. Keeping the end in view from the begin- 
ning, it is at once evident how each step is directly in advance 
of the preceding and nearer the conclusion aimed at. The 
following tabular view will set before the reader the plan of 
arrangement followed :— 
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Commentators have already noticed, independently of geolo- 
gical controversies, that the concluding triad in the above series 
is parallel with the preceding. On the fourth day the arrange- 
ments are described which refer to the two great luminaries ; on 
the first day there is light simply. On the fifth day we have the 
account of reptiles and birds; on the second day we have the 
arrangements for their respective elements—water and air. On 
the sixth day we have the highest forms of animal life; on the 
third day the most remarkable era of vegetable life, which, so far 
as geologists know, has ever existed on our planet. Just as the 
third, fifth, and sixth of the Scriptural days run parallel with the 
carboniferous, the reptilian, and mammalian epochs of geology, 
so do the days of the third triad run parallel with the preceding. 
In other words, days 4, 5, and 6 have a retrospective aspect to 
days 1, 2, and 3. May not the three geologic days—viz., 3, 5, 
and 6, have a retrospective aspect to three geologic epochs of 
vast duration? We have here three epochs exhibiting retro- 
spective relationship to other three epochs—making six ; may we 
not have six epochs with retrospective relationship to the whole six 
epochs? It is an extension of the same principle. The first 
three periods are immensely greater than the succeeding, so that 
we have thus the smaller looking back upon the greater. In the 
same way, the latter three are immensely greater than the con- 
cluding six. So we have the six small periods retrospective of 
six great epochs—six days of six cycles. 

But we may illustrate the principle of retrospection still 
farther. The last important creation which took place on the 
earth was man. The scale of being up to him was graduated 
as follows :—Fish, reptile, bird, mammal. These four belong to 
the vertebrate, or higher division of animated organisms. More- 
over, it is curious enough that they appear in the strata in the 
same order, according to the geologist. Now, according to 
anatomists, the early development of the human brain exhibits 
in order the shape of the brain of the fish, the reptile, the bird, 
and the mammal, before reaching its characteristic development. 
In other words, we have in the early history of the human brain 
a retrospective glance at all the orders of vertebrate animals 
hitherto created—that is, the history of a few weeks’ looking 
back upon the history of vast cycles of time. Is not this re- 
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markably analogous to the six literal days having a retrospective 
aspect to six great epochs ? 

May we not, in view of the foregoing, suppose that six days 
were devoted to the dedication of the arrangements which had 
been in course of preparation during six great cycles, and that 
the order of the days indicates the order of preparation, just as 
the four epochs in the history of the human brain point to the 
four gradations of vertebrate animals previous to man ; and that 
any new arrangements were inserted in accordance with the 
general plan? For example, if new reptiles were created, they 
were introduced on the fifth literal day ; if any mammals, on the 
sixth literal day, as we believe was the case with man. 

By adopting the explanation, let us see how it will apply in 
solving difficulties. 

lst. It allows six literal days in Genesis corresponding with 
the six literal days of the reason annexed to the fourth com- 
mandment, and so satisfies the theologian. 

2nd. Though six literal days, yet being also epitomes of vast 
epochs, the explanation should satisfy the highest demands of the 
geologist. 

3rd. The retrospective aspect of the days affords a very fair 
explanation of the apparently anomalous position of the work of 
the fourth day. It was always a troublesome knot to undo: 
How have we an account of three days without the sun? In 
giving an epitome of the great epochs that were past, it pleased 
God to adhere to the natural order which characterized these 
epochs. Is it, indeed, extravagant to suppose that He who sees 
the end from the beginning, and who has given all Scripture for 
the manifestation of his own glory in its bearing upon man, has 
given to the race the historic epitome in Genesis that his intel- 
ligent creature—man—might recognize the more strikingly the 
agreement between his word and works, and that it was a God of 
order, of knowledge, and wisdom who presided over both? And 
that the heart of man might be urged to greater gratitude as he 
became aware of the extensive preparations which were making 
for him myriads of years before his arrival? But this leads us 
to another consideration ; for 

4th. The six days were prospective, as well as retrospective. 
The six days in Genesis were intended as a basis for the weekly 
division of time which was to prevail during the human period. 
Thus, by one arrangement, two important objects were accom- 
plished. We thus get the six literal days of Genesis into an in- 
termediate position between the past and the future. As regarded 
the past, they gave a condensed account in chronologic order of 
the history of the earth up to that point. Perhaps as yet we 
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have read only half of this history, brief as it is, for astronomy 
has not yet demanded the identification of days 1, 2, and 4,* with 
any cycles of vast duration. As regarded the future, the work 
of six successive days and the rest of the seventh formed the 
foundation of a most important institution which was to charac- 
terize the coming age. 

5th. The explanation by which we obtain six literal days 
applies, so far as we can see, quite satisfactorily to the first 
chapter of Genesis. According to the stricter meaning of the 
word day, it means the period of light, as the historian takes care 
to mention (Gen. i. 5). When the period of light is past—then 
comes evening—then comes morning, and with it the commence- 
ment of a newday. For it is to be noticed, the rendering at the 
end of each day’s work would be literally “and there was even- 
ing, and there was morning—day first, second, third,” &c. The 
work that is done, the arrangements that are made, naturally and 
appropriately occupy the day time—the period of light ; when 
all that is over, evening and morning pass jn succession, but the 
period intervening is not devoted to work, and therefore they are 
simply mentioned to carry the reader on to the work of the fol- 
lowing day. The date is put at the end, instead of at the com- 
mencement; and, unhappily, the way in which our version con- 
nects, or rather identifies, the “ evening and morning” with each 
date has tended apparently to destroy the obviousness of the 
consecutive relationship between day-time, evening and morning. 

But we may proceed still farther to develop the harmonious 
relation between geology and genesis, and let us advert for a 
moment again to the sacred narrative. Notwithstanding the 
little advantage taken of the difference between the verbs to 
create and to make, there is a peculiarity in the work of the fourth 
day which compelled the theologian to look more favourably on 
the distinction between these verbs as helping him out of diffi- 
culties. It is not said that God created the sun and the moon 
on the fourth day. It is the verb of arrangement, appointment 
(Ps. civ. 19), dedication, that is used. The psalm here referred 
to is a poetical paraphrase of the first chapter of Genesis. 

But there is another peculiarity in regard to the fourth day. 
Commentators have already noticed that the rendering “ Let 
there be light” (Gen. i. 14), is not quite accurate. The substan- 
tive verb is singular, the noun is plural. The passage may be 
rendered thus—“ Be it: the lights in the expanse of the heavens 
for dividing between the day and between the night; and let 





a It is curious enough that meteoric stones, which are supposed to come from the 
moon, are found as far back as the secondary formations, about which time the moon 
is introduced into the arrangements of the fourth day. 
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them be for signs,” &c. The result is, that there is no objection 
to believing that the sun and moon may both have been in exist- 
ence before the time when they are specially introduced to our 
notice. Now, geology comes in also to shew that what are the 
characteristic existences of given epochs had not their commence- 
ment within the proper limits of such epochs. It is during the 
third epoch that vegetation clothes the earth—i.e., becomes a 
characteristic, or reaches its highest point of development ; but 
it were no contradiction to the words of the third day, “ Let the 
earth bring forth,” &c., were the geologist to demonstrate that 
plants existed long anterior to the great carboniferous era. 
Similarly, in regard to the fifth day, ‘‘ Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature,” &c. (Gen. i. 20). In regard 
to the creatures here referred to, geology informs us when they 
reached their most remarkable epoch, but it also informs us that 
that epoch did not see their commencement. In regard to the 
great epoch succeeding the reptiles and birds, geology tells us it 
was characterized by the most remarkable development of mam- 
malian animals; but this does not imply that mammals first 
appeared, and reached their highest point during the same era; 
on the contrary, geology informs us that some mammals existed, 
at least, towards the close of the preceding epoch. 

So far, then, we have no difficulty in regard to the relation- 
ship subsisting between the days as six epochs retrospective of 
six great cycles. The characteristic of the day indicates what 
was characteristic of the cycle, but which characteristic did not 
necessarily commence during the same cycle in which it reached 
its maximum, 

We have next to point out how these six days are significant 
as six literal days of dedication. We are now supposing that 
almost all the preliminary arrangements have been completed. 
Light has been shining upon the earth, may be for millions of 
years preparing all things, so far as its influence extended for the 
great end kept in view from the beginning ; but will light be re- 
quired any longer? The atmosphere has performed its office ; will 
it be required anylonger? The earth has had its chambers filled 
with coal, the vegetable kingdom has declined, will it be required 
at all in the theatre of events about to appear? The sun and 
moon have ruled the day and night respectively for ages, will 
they be required in the new order of things? Reptiles have held 
sway on the earth, but their empire has long since decayed, will 
they be required at all under the new monarchy? The mammal, 
too, has been great in the earth, but his greatness has dwindled 
down considerably, shall he be permitted to exist at all during 
the coming age? These are the questions about to be decided as 
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the result of the review of his works taken by Jehovah. Shall 
they continue as they are, or shall they not? On the first day, 
Jehovah says of light, It shall continue. On the second day, of 
the atmosphere, It shall continue. On the third day, of the 
earth, It shall continue to bring forth grass, &. And so on. 
The verb in every case is in the future. 

We have just seen that neither philologically, nor geologi- 
cally, are we driven to the necessity of assigning the first appear- 
ance of plants or animals to the particular epoch or day on which 
they are noticed. They are mentioned only when they become 
characteristic existences on the face of the earth. But now we 
have one more point to explain. We have separated the spheres 
of the verbs ¢o create (wa) and to make (mv). What is the full 
extent of the verb ¢o make in connexion with the six days’ work ? 
Granting that, in point of form, we have six literal days in 
Genesis to correspond with six literal days in the reason annexed 
to the fourth commandment, the question may be asked, how is 
it true that the earth, &c., were made in six days? 

In the reason annexed to the fourth commandment two verbs 
are used to which we request attention. ‘“ Six days shalt thou 
labour (xxx) and do (vy) all thy work. For in six days God made 
(ny) the heavens,” &c. We have already seen that the expres- 
sion, “ heavens and earth,” sea and all that in them is,” refers to 
the work of the six days, commencing with Gen. i. 38. Six days 
shalt thou labour and make, for in six days God made the 
heavens, &c. It is not said that during six days the Lord be- 
stowed labour upon, and finally made, the heavens, &c. Geolo- 
gically, we believe that, for myriads of years, God was bestowing 
labour upon the preparation of the earth for its final destination 
as the abode of man. What, then, was done during the six days 
referred to by the verb to make (nvz)? The following uses of the 
word in Scripture may help us to a conclusion on this subject. 
In 1 Ki. xii. 31, it is said that Jeroboam made priests of the 
lowest of the people. In 1 Sam. xii. 6, it is said that the Lord 
advanced Moses and Aaron. In Jer. xxxvii. 15, it is said that 
the princes smote Jeremiah, and put him in prison in the house 
of Jonathan the scribe: for they had made that the prison. 
Now, the real meaning of the verb sw in these passages is to 
appoint as given by Gesenius. The priests were already in 
existence, but were now appointed, whether by formal act or not, 
to a particular office ; Moses was already in existence, but at a 
particular time he was appointed to the office and duty of leader 
of the Israelites ; and, lastly, the building spoken of, which was 
converted into a prison was in existence before, but was now 
appointed to be used as a prison. In the same way, may we not 
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refer the verb to make, in Gen. i., to the appointment of the hea- 
vens and the earth, the sea and all that in them is, to the purpose 
kept in view regarding them from the beginning? When the 
six days of inauguration began, the light, the atmosphere, &c., 
were in existence, but were now formally appointed to be sub- 
servient to the wants of the intelligent creature—man, who was 
shortly to be created ; just as the rainbow had made its appear- 
ance often enough before the flood, but after the flood was 
appointed by the Lord to be a sign of a covenant between him- 
self and mankind that he would not again overwhelm the earth 
with a deluge. The same verb, used with regard to the appoint- 
ment of the rainbow (Gen. ix. 12, 13), is used with regard to the 
appointment of the two great lights on the fourth day (Gen. i. 
17). It is, in both cases, the verb ¢o give (jm) in our version 
rendered by set. 

We have now given a brief exposition of a scheme of harmony 
applicable to the solution of the difficulties which have arisen in 
consequence of the apparent discrepancy between the revelations 
of geology and the interpretation of Scripture. The leading idea 
upon which our scheme is founded is contained in the hypothesis 
of six literal days intermediate between the past and the future 
with distinct relationship to both. The relationship of the six 
days to the future is made known to us by sacred history; the 
relationship of the six days to the past is made known to us by 
geology. It is quite certain, historically, that six literal days 
constitute the period concerned in the fourth commandment ; 
and, if so, there must be six literal days involved in the first 
chapter of Genesis by reason of their connexion. That six literal 
days are involved is quite as certain as it is that, geologically, the 
world has been myriads of years in its progress to its present 
state. The two verbs to create and to make enable us to separate 
between the parts of the narrative which refer to the primeval 
creation of matter, and the subsequent appointment of arrange- 
ments to a purpose respectively. The six literal days of the 
fourth commandment determine six literal days for Genesis ; and 
vice versd, the meaning of to make (nv) in Genesis determines 
the meaning of the same verb in the fourth commandment. 
Here, then, we can see how the balance can be preserved between 
the six days of the fourth commandment and the six days of 
Genesis. “ Six days shalt thou labour and appoint all thy work, 
for in six days the Lord appointed the heavens and the earth, the 
sea and all that in them is,” &c. The great objection to the 
former explanation was, that it destroyed the balance between the 
command and the reason, “ Six days shalt thou labour, &c., for 
in six periods the Lord made,” &c. We notice that recently 
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another explanation has been proposed, founded on the proba- 
bility that Moses saw in vision the past history of the earth. 
The visions are liable to the same objection as the periods. Thus, 
“ Six days shalt thou labour, &c., for in six visions the Lord 
made known to Moses the previous history of the earth, extend- 
ing over myriads of years.” It is evident that both the periods 
and the visions destroy the relationship between the six days of 
the command and the six days of the reason. 

So far, then, our plan of reconciliation appears to extend to 
all the important difficulties involved. However, there is a pecu- 
liarity in regard to the fifth day, and its bearing upon our plan of 
harmony of which we wish to apprize the reader. It is said, 
* And God created,” &c. (Gen. i. 21), in regard to reptiles and 
birds. Now, the verb of arrangement or dedication is not here 
used, so that our hypothesis requires that it should be geologically 
true that numerous reptiles and birds were introduced for the 
first time on the day previous to man’s creation. What we mean 
will be clear after considering shortly the work of the sixth day. 
The characteristic of the sixth great epoch was the predominence 
of the mammalian animals. The characteristic of the sixth day 
is its reference to mammalian animals. Existing arrangements 
were ratified. As regards these animals, the decree went forth, 
* Let the earth continue to produce them” (Gen. i. 24). And 
in the following verse, ‘‘ And God appointed the beast of the 
earth after its kind,” &c. But, in addition to all this, besides 
ratifying existing arrangements in regard to the propagation of 
mammalian animals, a new species is to be introduced—namely, 
man; and of him it is said, “ And God created man,” &c. 
(Gen. i. 27). This binds down the event to the sixth day. In 
the same manner, does not the statement, “ And God created” 
(Gen. i. 21), in regard to reptiles and birds, imply that, at least, 
several species of each of the above were introduced for the first 
time on the fifth literal day? On this subject we must await 
more definite information from the geologists. 

We shall embody the substance of the foregoing in the fol- 
lowing paraphrase of the whole passage in Genesis relating to 
the creation. 

* As to the material universe comprehending, Ist, the hea- 
vens beyond us; and, 2nd, the earth which we inhabit, they 
were created by God in the beginning. Now as to the earth: 
its history on to the time of man may be ranked under three 
leading divisions, each division consisting of three subdivisions. 
The leading characteristics of the first division or triad of epochs 
may be described as follow: Ist, the earth was without form 
and void; 2nd, there was darkness on the face of the abyss; 
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and, 3rd, the spirit of God was moving on the face of the waters. 
When these ages were past there began a new series of two 
connected triads which were destined to have more prominent 
reference to man. The first triad may be characterized, Ist, by 
the introduction of light ; 2nd, by the arranging of a proper 
balance between the quantity of water in the ocean and in the 
atmosphere ; and, 3rd, by clothing the dry land with a plentiful 
vegetation. When this triad of ages had passed, the second of 
this connected series began ; for, Ist, on the fourth epoch more 
detailed arrangements were made regarding light, thus having 
reference to the first epoch; 2nd, more complete arrangements 
were made on the fifth epoch as compared with the second, for 
the waters and the atmosphere prepared on the second epoch 
were now on the fifth stocked respectively with their inhabitants, 
Saurian reptiles and birds ; 3rd, on the sixth epoch arrangements 
of a more advanced nature as regards the dry land were made, 
for as the third epoch was the great era of vegetable life, so the 
sixth epoch was the great era of animal life, inasmuch as it 
witnessed the dynasty of the mammal, the highest form of 
animal life. Thus the fifth and sixth were the great epochs of 
animal life. All these great epochs are preparatory to the intro- 
duction of man. It is time for his appearance, and the work of 
the six great cycles is reviewed and solemnly ratified. But ere 
we pass in review the six days of inauguration of the past, we 
must take a glance at the future. During the human epoch 
there is to obtain, according to the plan of the Eternal, a weekly 
division of time. Six days man is to work and on the seventh 
he is to rest, and this septenary arrangement is embodied in a 
great fact. The six days of work are to correspond with six 
days of solemn inauguration and completion; and these latter 
are to be the six days of inauguration of the six great cycles 
just closing—day and cycle mutually corresponding. On the 
first day God reviews the work of the first epoch. His voice is 
heard ratifying the arrangement regarding light—as to its con- 
tinuance and its alternation with darkness. This refers to the 
day-time of the first day; when it is past, then comes evening, 
and after that morning; their succession in time alone is indi- 
eated, for work is to characterize the day-time, not the night- 
time. So closes the first day of inauguration. The second day 
begins and the work of the second epoch is reviewed. The voice 
of God is heard, ratifying the atmospheric arrangements regard- 
ing the waters on the earth and in the atmosphere. Thus the 
work of the second epoch is ratified on the second day. So 
ends the day-time of the second day. Then comes the evening 
—after it the morning which ushers in the third day. The dis- 
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tribution of air and water was ratified the day before. The 
voice of God is heard, and the distribution of land and water is 
reviewed and ratified on this day ; that is, the work of the third 
day was the ratifying of the work of the third epoch. The day- 
time of the third day passes; the evening comes, and the morn- 
ing comes, and with it the beginning of the fourth day. The 
resemblance between the first and second triad of epochs is 
faithfully preserved, though in miniature between the first and 
second triads of days. The day-time of the fourth day is spent 
in reviewing the arrangements regarding the sun and moon for 
the periodical recurrence of smaller and larger cycles of time. 
The voice of God is heard ratifying the arrangements. The 
evening comes and the morning comes—their successive occur- 
rence alone being indicated, for the space between them is not 
the period characteristic of work ; and so we reach the com- 
mencement of the fifth day. During the second epoch of the 
first triad the waters and atmosphere were prepared ; during the 
second epoch of the second triad they were respectively stocked 
with reptilians and birds: so far the great scale. As to the 
small scale: on the second day of the first triad of days the 
aqueous and atmospheric arrangements were ratified; and now 
on the second day of the second triad of days—the fifth of the 
whole series, the second epoch of the second triad of epochs is 
reviewed, and the voice of God is heard ratifying the arrange- 
ments in regard to it. The work of inauguration, completion, 
and ratification of the fifth epoch thus occupies the day-time of 
the fifth day. Evening comes, and morning comes, and ushers 
in the memorable sixth day. The third epoch of the first triad 
saw the dry land covered with vegetation ; the third epoch of 
the second triad saw the dry land inhabited by the highest order 
of vertebrata: so far the large scale. As to the small scale of 
days—the third day of the first triad saw the ratification of the 
work of the third epoch, and now the third day of the second 
triad brings us to a review of the work of the third epoch of the 
second triad. The characteristic existence of the epoch was the 
mammal; and God chooses to signalize the day corresponding 
to the epoch by the creation (wy) of another mammal. Man is 
created and made lord of all the inhabitants of the air and the 
ocean as well as of the plants and animals of the dry land. The 
voice of God is heard, for ‘ God saw all that he had done, and 
behold—very good ”” (Gen. i. 31). So ratifying on the sixth 
day and up to that moment the arrangement of the sixth epoch.” 
So far the paraphrase. 

At this precise point the two scales coincide. The benedic- 
tion of man marks up to that moment the last event of the 
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sixth day; it was also the last event of the sixth epoch. That 
other lines intersect at the same point and that other harmonies 
may be developed by geology and astronomy, is very possible. 
We have reached the close of the work of appointment and 
creation with which the six days were occupied—what of the 
seventh day? God wrought during six days and rested on the 
seventh: the six days referred to six epochs of work, does not 
also the seventh refer to an epoch of rest? If so, did the sixth 
epoch close with the sixth day; and the seventh epoch, that of 
rest, commence with the seventh day? or is the sixth epoch still 
in progress, and is the seventh epoch yet future? The six days 
referred retrospectively to six cycles, do the seven days refer 
prospectively to seven cycles—to six thousand years of toil and 
a millennium of rest? If so, will not the cycles of human and 
divine rest correspond, and does not such correspondence indi- 
cate that the present is still part of the sixth great epoch which 
ushered in man? These questions are more easily asked than 
answered, and we do not intend to enter upon them now. We 
remind the reader, in conclusion, that the tabular view given in 
the foregoing pages is not affected by a decision either way as to 
whether the present be the period of divine rest. That table 
exhibits an introverted parallelism, one of the commonest ar- 
rangements in Scripture. At each extremity we have eternity 
—past and future. Next, at the beginning of the introverted 
series, we have creation ; 1st, in regard to heaven; 2nd, in regard 
to earth. Occupying its appropriate place towards the close we 
have rest; 1st, on earth; 2nd, in heaven. In the centre are 
the three triads already described. 
M. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MATTHEW xxiv., xxv.—ITS ANALYSIS 
AND INTERPRETATION. 


In the fields of sacred literature there is perhaps no fact more 
certain than this, that grammar and philology, with all their 
recognized aids and appliances, have not prevailed hitherto in 
modern times to explicate the construction and signification of 
our Lord’s great prophecy on the Mount of Olives. The lovers 
of biblical research may be expected, in such a case, to welcome 
any co-operative method of enquiry, which, while submitting itself 
to the analogy of the faith, shall explore for landmarks of truth 
in other walks of observation than those so familiarly trodden in 
our days. The tangled confusedness that has seemed to pervade 
the prophecy, is mainly referable to two patent facts; in that, 
first, we have not seen the mind of the disciples, as Christ saw 
it in their query ; and, secondly, we have not heard Christ’s in- 
structions as the disciples heard them in his reply. There is no 
proof that the peculiar obscurity which our Lord’s prophecy pre- 
sents at this day, was existent to the minds of his actual hearers, 
To them every pause of his, every look, tone, gesture, emphasis, 
and the like, would be an expressive comment upon the sense, 
Every clause, period, paragraph, as indeed the whole structure 
of this discourse, would be marked distinctly to their ear. Every 
transition as to subject, every repetition and cumulation of 
ideas, together with the entire texture of the thoughts expressed, 
would be mapped to their mind’s eye; and in that manner the 
form, force, and gradual progress of the statements would be 
obvious to their perception. Now the same assistance which 
the disciples derived from our Lord’s oral analysis, we must 
obtain if possible through other channels of information. And 
such means have been provided to our hand. There are three 
general bearings in which the prophecy offers itself with a 
suggestive aspect,—as a Composition, as a Record, and as a Reply. 
In the exceedingly systematic method of his composition, our 
Lord himself has provided us with an efficacious key or clue to 
the proper analysis and interpretation of his discourse. In the 
variations of the three synoptical records (Matt. xxiv., xxv. ; 
Mark xiii. ; Luke xxi.), the inspired evangelists have supplied us 
with another sufficient key to the same just analysis and inter- 
pretation. Those two keys will be found to support and verify 
one another, while they also concur in giving results which 
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present the prophecy as an exact and complete reply to the 
recorded query of the disciples. 

In proceeding to treat of these matters with a view to the 
true sense of the prophecy, it will be convenient to give our 
attention in the first instance, to the variations of the three 
records. We receive with reverence those several documents, 
just as they come down to us; and we are satisfied that they all 
are of divine authority, both in their agreements and in their 
differences. It is not material to our present object, whether 
such variations may have been owing to Christ himself, or to the 
Holy Ghost moving his inspired witnesses, i.e., whether the 
divergencies of statement be owing to a difference of deliveries 
on the part of our Lord, or of recensions on the part of the 
evangelists. We have no difficulty in persuading ourselves that 
in whichever way, and in whatever degree, such variations may 
have been of divine causation,—they cannot have been ordered 
without a purpose. To us, then, they will be notable phenomena; 
and it will be no very wonderful surprise to us if the practical 
effect of them upon our own minds should ultimately be guidance 
and instruction. 

For brevity’s sake, it will be convenient to use a notation of 
this sort, viz. :— 


Matt. xxiv., xxv. = M 
Mark xiii. = M 
Luke xxi. = L 


The general drift of the earlier part of our argumentation 
will be much as follows. Those three records divide themselves 
and one another respectively into two several portions, viz.:— — 

M into M, and M, 

M 55 My 5, Mg 

L » L, ” L, 
in such manner that M, and M, and L,, the anterior portions, are 
mutually equivalent to one another, while also M, and m, and 
L,, the latter portions, are mutual equivalents in another way ; 
so that the distinct separateness (when seen) of m, from m, and 
of L, from L,, shall exhibit the distinct separateness of M, from 
M, (t. e. of Matt. xxiv. 4—36, from 37—xxv. 46). Our course 
will be to first analyze and synthesize M, as the easier portion 
of St. Matthew’s record; and this will give us vantage ground 
for analyzing and synthesizing M,—the anterior and more diffi- 
cult portion. By such expedients the interpretation will evolve 
itself as a kernel. Our immediate aim may be represented to 
the eye, thus :— 

M 


1 My 
M, 


My 


L, 
L,. 
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I. Repetition (quasi). 


On comparing Matt. xxiv., xxv., with Mark xiii., we find that 
down to a certain point, and no farther, they agree manifestly 
together, either as it were verbatim, or in full equivalence ; i.e., 
verbatim (I use the word as it will apply) in M. xxiv, 4—8, and 
M xiii. 5—8 ; in equivalence of sense and extent in M xxiv. 9—14 
and M, xiii. 9—13; again verbatim down to the end of M xxiv. 
36—with the exception of three verses, xxiv. 26, 27, 28, to be re- 
membered in the sequel. With such exception to be so remem- 
bered, the whole M xxiv. 4—36, and the whole m xiii. 5—32 
agree together, either verbatim or in full equivalence. The 
reader will verify the fact. 

But in the after portions of the two records such agreement 
ceases. For though the two remainders do accord in the same 
practical character, and more particularly in the injunction ¢o 
watch, which is thrice repeated in Matt. xxiv. 42, 44, xxv. 13, 
and four times in Mark xiii. 8383—35, 37, yet not one of St. 
Matthew’s parables in xxiv. 37—xxv. is found in Mark, as also 
St. Mark’s parable in xiii. 33, 34 is not found in Matthew. 

The case, upon the whole, is as if the two records took one 
another, or as if one of them took the other, and divided it into 
two portions, and then gave the former of the two verbatim or 
in full equivalence, but abstained from giving the latter portion 
in any such manner. I am not anxious to theorize upon the 
phenomena thus observed. My argument does not affirm that 
either this one or that one of the two records, was anterior to 
the other in point of time, nor that either of them in particular 
makes reference to the other. I do but note the fact, that there 
is really such agreement and such difference within the limits 
pointed out. And I observe that the phenomena are suggestive 
of this primary position, viz., that the two records M and m, 
when compared together, do divide one another into two portions, 
which we will call M, and M,, m, and m, respectively. 

The reader will form his 
Own opinion upon the divi- | M Matt. Mark. | M 
sion thus suggested. My 
own object is not to dogma- 
tize either for or against | Mj! 37—xxv. 33—37. Mg 
opinions, but to initiate a 
cumulative argument in proof of that primary division. If its 
truth can be shewn, the fact must plainly be of importance, as 
an aid to analytical investigation. In particular, two results will 
follow. First, we shall be freed from the temptation of taking 
some latter part of the anterior portion M,, and adding it to 
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some anterior part of the latter portion M,, and thereby making 
a false combination of words, the effect of which must be to 
mislead attention and embarass the judgment. In the next place, 
this immense advantage will accrue, that our labours of observa- 
tion will not have to extend themselves vaguely over the whole 
prophecy as one and indivisible; but they will be restricted to 
the narrower limits of the two component and separated portions. 

Our road difurcates. We have M, before us; and we have 
M, before us. Each must be examined. But the student will 
be pleased to observe, that M, is precisely that portion in which 
the peculiar difficulty of the prophecy almost wholly dwells, 
while M, is comparatively easy of interpretation. It will be a 
discreet thing, therefore, and an allowable, to reserve the con- 
sideration of M,, till we shall first have made some proof of our 
method of investigation in the analysis of the easier portion M,. 
Various facts will evolve themselves for notice as we go on. 
But still the primary point to be kept in view, is that primary 
division which has been suggested as subsisting between M, 
and M,. 


II. Perorarion. 
It is obvious in St. 











Mark’s record, that m, is Matt, | Mark. = | 

of a distinctly practical [r | si a—ae. | ik S32. | my 
character in its relation to |_ ied 
M,, and in that respect is | M;| 37—xxv. 33—37 | My 





constructively distinct from 
M,, to which it is the practical conclusion. Therefore, if thus 
M, is distinct from M,, and m, from M,, the idea suggests itself, 
whether M, (the equivalent to m,) may not also be a distinct 
portion with reference to M,, and have its practical conclusion 
therein, just as M, is seen to have its practical conclusion in M,. 
If analogy of reasoning holds anywhere, I do not see why it 
should not hold here, as yielding a presumptive argument for that 
great division. The reader will form his own opinion. I have 
no wish to lay undue stress upon separate and independent 
points. My object, as I said, is to build up a proof by cumula- 
tion. If the great extent of M, xxiv. 37—xxv. 46, should seem 
to remove it from the category in which m, xii. 33—37, may 
well appear to stand as a peroration,—the objection or difficulty 
(should it be either the one or the other), will not be extremely 
difficult to remove. Our next argument will have a bearing upon 
that point. 
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III. Compenpivum. 
We are led to a more mi- 














: | | Matt. Mark. 
nute comparison of the por- |_— 
tion M, with the portion xiii, 5—32 | My 
M It is natural to con- |~~ 
2 : Mg | xxiv. 37—xxv. |33—3 
sider that, in the nature of (—21—““"—"—* : M2 








things, while there is a verbatim agreement, and an agreement 
by full equivalence in substance and extent, there are also other 
kinds of agreement, such as the synoptical and the abbreviated. 
St. Mark’s record can bear such relation to St. Matthew’s. For 
instance, the temptation in the wilderness, which extends through 
Matt. iv. 1—11, is given in a remarkably concise manner in 
Mark i. 12, 13. The question then presents itself, whether we 
can discover anything of this sort in mM, as compared with M,. 
In order the better to trace the fact, we must observe the lead- 
ing features in M, and in m,. 

St. Matthew’s record, in this respect, resolves itself very 
easily into portions not more than eight in number; thus :— 


37—39........ found apart in Luke xvii. 26, 27. 
40, 41........ found apart in ~ 35, 36. 
xxiv.< 42 «+++... Of disputed connexion. 
43, 44.. —— of the thief. 
45—51....... ” » pastorate. 
1—13........ ” » Virgins. 
fe aa a es » talents. 
31—46..... ” » sheep and goats. 


On the other hand, the latter portion of St. Mark’s record, 
after representing the Master of the house on his far journey, 


presents these five /eading ideas with reference to persons on 
earth, viz. :— 


Every man’s work 
Porter to watch 

35, 36. You to watch 

37. You and all to watch. 


On thus comparing M, and M,, we perceive a sort of com- 


pendious or expansional — beginning to appear. We 
have plainly— 


Authority to servants 
34 
xiii 


xiii. 34. Authority to his eros} i" Mg xxiv. 45—51. [pastorate.] 
34.. Every man’s work Mg xxv. 14—30. _[talents.] 

As for the “ porter to watch,” this particular idea does not 
seem to present itself very obviously in M,. But the idea, 
you and all to watch, is to be seen there :— 

37—39, the case of all. 
XXiv 


40, 41, the case of you the few. 
42, to watch. 
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Thus of those five leading ideas in M,, three at least are 
found in M,. 

Looking further into the matter, we readily observe that the 
leading terms and ideas in St. Mark’s you to watch, xiii. 35, 36, 
are given in the parable of the virgins. For instance, the pre- 
ceptive opening in M, xiii. 35, is distinctly found in M, xxiv. 12. So 
the time of midnight in xiii. 35, is in xxv. 6: so the coming sud- 
denly is in xiii. 36, and in xxv. 5, 6: so the state of sleeping is 
in xiii. 36, and in xxv. 5: and generally the you (the disciples) 
im xiii. 36, may be seen under the apt designation of virgins in 
the whole xxv. 1—13. Thus there is a relation between the 
parable of the virgins and St. Mark’s xii. 35, 36, precisely 
similar to that which we noticed between St. Matthew’s narra- 
tive of the temptation in the wilderness and St. Mark’s more 
concise and cursory reference to some of its broader features. 
We use no arbitrary violence, then, when we take M, xiii. 35, 
36, as a concise equivalent for the parable of the virgins. Ob- 
serve now where we are in the comparison of M, and m,. 


xxiv. 45—51 [pastorate] 
xxv. 14—30 [talents] 

> 

xxv. 1—13 [virgins] 
xxiv. 37—42 

xxiv. 43, 44 [thief] 
xxv. 31—46 [sheep] 


Every man’s work 
Porter to watch 
35, 36. You to watch 
37. You and all to watch 
(?) 
(?) 


Thus in four points out of those five, the portions M, and m, 
agree well together. The question arises, then, whether they 
may not be wholly equivalent to one another. Plainly, the 
parable of the sheep and goats (M, xxv. 31—46) is every man’s 
work external; just as the contiguous parable of the ¢alents is 
every man’s work internal. I say internal, for a good reason, 
because all the talents and all their gains are taken indentically 
into the other world; and therefore are not, and cannot be, 
time, money, opportunities, and the like,—all which perish in 
the using, and are not taken into the other world. The talents 
in the parable claim another character, according to which they 
are found to be inward and spiritual, and to be gifts, graces, and 
the like. The one talent would seem to be humility, which 
though it may continue to exist alone in some degraded form, 
is useless when alone, and is most needed by the most advanced 
and excellent of God’s servants. Upon that idea, however, we 
do not here dwell, because our proper work at present is ana- 
lysis, which in its earlier stages is perhaps not favourable to 
homiletics. It is more important at this moment to observe 
that every man’s work, internal and external, is set forth in M,. 


Authority to servants 
34, 


i 
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xxv. 1430, 31—46. The state of our analysis is now as 
follows :— 


Authority to his servants os xxiv. 45—51 

Every man’s work = axy.{ 14-30 
| 31—46 

Porter to watch = (?) 

You to watch = xxv. 1—13 

You and all to watch = xxiv. 37—42 


(?) xxiv. 43, 44 [thief] 

We cannot escape from the obvious suggestion that the 
porter to watch may be related to the parable of the thief. If 
the porter in M, does not watch, will not the Master of the 
house come upon him as a thief? In M, we see that Christ, 
who is the true Master* and no thief, will come as a thief upon 
him who being a servant by duty and no master, makes himself 
as master by usurpation. Now that porter is, and clearly may 
be, such aservant. He is a minister of God, with respect to the 
house, in things that are external or semi-external. And if he 
changes his portership of protection into the masterdom of an 
usurped domination, his doom is, without repentance, to be de- 
stroyed at Christ’s coming. Our argument thus briefly touches 
upon the consideration, that the porter who was to watch is iden- 
tical with the goodman (or usurping dominator) in the parable of 
the thief. The truth is to be viewed in the light of one of the 
most remarkable harmonies discovered in Holy Writ :— 


‘4 Authority to servants = xxiv. 45—51 ) 
Every man’s work = xxv, § 14—30 
34, 2 31—46 ‘ 
Mg Xiii. Side ins inal § Goodman doomed “—_ 37 
rergahins Dean U xxiv. 43, 44 . 
35, 36. You to watch xxv. 1—13 


37. You and all to watch = xxiv. 37—42 J 


This substantial equivalence between M, and mM, presents 
another argument for the distinctness of M, ‘from M,. Itisas 
if St. Mark’s record took St. Matthew’s record of the prophecy ; 
and as if, after dividing it into two portions M, and M,, and 
giving M, in extended equivalence, it further gave the latter 
portion M, in quite a different manner, i. e., concisely, synop- 
tically, or compendiously. The fact of such division is equally 
affirmed if any one holds that M, gives m, in the way of ex- 
pansion. 


IV. INTERLOCATION. 


The same great division is made further observable by another 
circumstance, which ought not to be passed over in silence ; viz., 
that those five leading ideas which occur and recur in M, and 





@ See Mark xiii. 35. 
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M,, are so ordered in M, as to be separated from the statements 
which are in M, and in M,, by the introductory ideas which are 
interlocated in mM, xii. 33, 34. For the separateness of mM, 
argues the distinctness of its equivalent M,. 

If any one should question the conclusiveness of the phe- 
nomena above set forth, he will at least note the facts; and we 
will proceed to the further development of phenomena. 


V. Aisi. 


On comparing St. Luke’s record with St. Matthew’s, we 
cannot but be struck with the apparently inexact manner in 
which L, xxi, 8—33 gives the substance of M, xxi. 4—36. Those 
divergencies, great and numerous as they are, claim an especial 
measure of attention. They are of exceeding interest and im- 
portance, and we shall be led to observe upon them in the 
sequel. 

Our present purpose requires us to notice the immediate fact 
that St. Luke, in his record of the prophecy, does not give any 
of the various parables or illustrations contained in M,. The 
reader will verify what is here said. 

It will be observed further, 
that Luke xxi. 34—86, which |™ | MM | uke 
claims comparison with M,, | M,| xxiv. 4—36 | xxi. 8—33 | Ly 
though omitting all St. Mat- 
thew’s parables, yet does not 
fail to give what is at least equivalent to the part M, xxiv. 37— 
42, the you and all to watch ; thus :— 


34. The case of you. 
L. xxi. 











My | 37—xxv. 34—36 L 

















35. The case of all. 
36. To watch. 


Will the reader take these three verses as an equivalent for 
the whole of M,? Hardly, I think. Must we say, then, that 
St. Luke ignores the parables in M,? This is an idea to be 
examined into. St. Luke is partial to parables. 

Every attentive student of the three synoptical gospels ought 
to be familiar with a certain class of facts by which infidels and 
harmonists have been alike perplexed,—I mean, facts of repeti- 
tion. Let dulness be privileged to count it a dull thing, and a 
thing not allowable, for a matter to be repeated in religious 
instruction. Our Lord’s taste and judgment were of another 
kind. His apples of gold and jewels of silver were not so 
meanly thought of by himself and his evangelists, as to be 
deemed unworthy of repetition under different circumstances of 
time, place, and auditory. St. Luke’s gospel takes its most dis- 
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tinguishing complexion from its varying repetitions of our Lord’s 
sayings. What St. Matthew records as spoken in private to the 
chosen disciples, St. Luke loves to record as uttered on a dif- 
ferent occasion in the audience of all the people, that so Theo- 
philus (as a layman doubtless) might know the reliability of 
those thmgs wherein he had personally been catechized. The 
Creator of the grass and of the worlds did not disdain the em- 
ployment of repetition. In the case of the bread-miracles 
(Matt. xiv. 13—22; xv. 29—39), which in xvi. 9, 10, he distinctly 
himself affirms to be two, he seems to have exerted his provi- 
dential power over the acts and wills of men, in order to produce 
phenomena of repetition in the circumstances accessory to those 
miracles. In like manner, he was accustomed to pronounce his 
parables also on more occasions than one. The parabolic state- 
ments concerning Noah and concerning the field and the mill 
(with their respective work people of the masculine and feminine 
character, in the world and in the house of the church respec- 
tively) are found verbatim in Luke xvii., as we have already 
noticed. 





| Matt. Luke. 





Noah and the world .. | xxiv. 37—39 | xvii. 26, 27 





Field and mill........ | —— 40, 41 35, 36 














But of all the succeeding parables in M,, not one is given in 
Luke xvii. Our search is more successful in Luke xii., where 
we find two parables recurring verbatim. 





| Parable of the thief...... | M. xxiv. 43, 44 | L. xii. 39, 40 | 








| Authority to his servants... | —— 45—5l | — 42—46 | 





Continuing the line of our observations, we come (in M,) to 
the parable of the virgins. This we do not find in Luke xii., nor 
elsewhere in Luke. But we must observe that it is a parable of 
the bridegroom and virgins ; just as the parable of the thief is one 
of the thief and master. In which cases, the virgins and the 
usurping master are secondaries and accessories to Christ the 
primary character. And as the parable of the thief and master 
may be correctly and sufficiently designated as the parable of the 
thief; just so the parable of the bridegroom and virgins may be 
regarded properly as a parable of the bridegroom. A parable of 
the bridegroom, then, contiguous to that of the thief, we plainly 
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find in Luke xii. 35—38 ; the primary idea being the same as in 
M, xxv. 1—13, although the accessories be different. 

Proceeding onwards (in M,) we come to the cognate parables 
of the talents and sheep, which set forth, as we saw, every man’s 
work, internal and external. Neither of these two beautiful and 
solemn parables is found in Luke xii., nor elsewhere in Luke at 
all. But in Luke xii. 47, 48, we find every man’s work distinctly 
recognized, thus— 


And that servant which knew his Lord’s will, 
And prepared not himself, 
Neither did according to his will, 
Shall be beaten with many stripes ; 
But he that knew not, 
And did commit things worthy of stripes, 
Shall be beaten with few stripes. 


Wherein the committing of things worthy of stripes has respect 
to every man’s work and duty ; and it stands responsive to that 
twofold idea of not preparing himself and not doing according to 
the Lord’s will : in which twofold idea, the former part is clearly 
to be understood with regard to work internal, leaving the latter 
part (if it is no mere tautology) to be further expressive of work 
external. Thus, while the above passage expresses every man’s 
work simply as such, it also regards that work as being partly 
internal and partly external. That is, while it expresses the 
simple idea in accordance with M,, it also gives the complex form 
of the idea as conveyed by M, in those two concluding parables 
of the talents and the sheep. 

Now, let us observe the position where we are. First, how- 
ever, we may notice that in Luke xii., between 35—40 and 
42—48, there stands the verse 41, which, under the form of a 
query on the part of St. Peter, contains the idea of the you and 
all to watch. Christ assents to that idea, and adopts it. For the 
Divine Wisdom can adopt human thoughts, just as the Divine 
Providence adopts human actions—the good thought and the 
action being both alike from the Lord. We have no difficulty, 
then, in observing the following harmony :— 


35—38 = Christ as a bridegroom, 
Sain ale 39, 40 = Christ as a thief, 
tn ha 41. = You and all to watch, | = Mg = Mg. 
. 42—46 = Authority to his servants, 
47—48 = Every man’s work. 


To indicate this equivalence, we will designate that portion, 
Luke xii. 35—48, by the symbol L,. And we remark upon it 
further, that, besides those five leading ideas found previously in 
M, and M,, no other leading idea m M. xxiv., xxv., or in M. xiii. 
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is associated in L, with those five leading ideas which a third time 
we have found grouped together. It is but a truism to say that 
those five leading ideas, as they stand in L, xii. 35—48, have a 
distinctness in themselves apart from L, xxi. 8—33. The infer. 
ence is less obvious, but perhaps not less certain, that, by analogy, 
the same five leading ideas in mM, and in M,, claim a similar dis. 
tinctness in themselves apart from m, and from M, ; so as that 
again M, shall be seen distinct in its own unity apart from M,. 


VI. ConsTELLATION. 


The same thing stands out more clearly by reason of the cir- 
cumstance that L, xii. 35—48, is quite another discourse from 
L,, or M,, or M,, in that it is delivered, according to St. Luke’s 
rule, in the audience of the people, and not to a few disciples on 
the Mount of Olives or elsewhere. So that those five leading 
ideas present themselves in a divinely reiterated constellation of 
truths or instructions, which, while not starting away from all re- 
lation to other separate or constellated truths, does yet assert its 
own collective unity, and claims to be viewed as one. It stands 
as a compound unit, in the wider unity of the universe of Christ’s 
doctrine. Such constellations are frequent in Holy Writ. 


VII. ARRANGEMENTS. 


Those five leading and consociated ideas are tied together 
by the combined testimony of the three evangelists. The three 
synoptical records, taken as the testimony of one Divine mind, 
perfectly refuse to concur in regarding those ideas in any other 
light than as five units and one quinternion. For, observe the 
diversity of the arrangements— 
































1. | You and all to watch, xxiv. 37—42, 
2. | The coming as a thief, — 43, 44. 
3. | Authority to his servants,| — 45—5l. 
ere Coming as a bridegroom, | xxv. - 1—13. 
5. | Every man’s work, _ > 
or Order in Matt. lI, 2, 3, 4, 8. 
| Order in Mark. | 3, 5, 2,4, 2. 
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It is seen that no one and no two of those five ideas stand to- 
gether apart from the rest, nor can be separated from them im all 
the records; as also, that no four and no three of them stand 
together apart, or can be so separated. The five ideas admit of being 
taken no otherwise than as five in their individuality, and as one 
in their constellation. 


VIII. Connexion. 


That constellation is more obviously compacted together in 
L, on the combined principle of connected unity in itself, and of 
distinctness from the contiguous statements on each side of it. 

1. Its unity is seen in these considerations—viz., that the 
particular ideas of bridegroom and thief are agnate as applied to 
Christ; while the particular ideas of authority and work are 
cognate as applied to his servants; and those two pairs of ideas 
are connected, rather than separated, by the link you and all to 
watch. 

2. The distinctness of L,, in situ, is a matter of simple 
observation ; the drift of the discourse being thus :— 


35—48 = Watching for Christ : 


13—34 = Covetousness rebuked : 
Luke xii. 
49—59 = Oppositions illustrated. 


Such covetousness is bad, 13—21; needless, 22—30; to be 
supplanted, 31—34. Also, such opposition is inevitable, 49— 
53; to be incurred, 54—57 ; to be evaded, 58, 59. Manifestly 
L, xii. 35—48, is of a different character, and is seen therein to be 
distinct in situ. Therefore, being so connected and so distinct, it 
is in distinct unity as a system of ideas. And if the five ideas 
are such in L, they claim to be such in m, and Mj. 


IX. INTERWEAVING. 


Those five constellated ideas are not thrown together without 
an internal law, by which the Divine mind would interpret its 
instruction. We have seen those two pairs in L,— 


Watch for the bridegroom, .. xii. 35—48. 
Watch for the (as a) thief, .. — 39, 40. 
Authority to his servants, .. — 42—46. 
Every man’s work, eo oe == 47, 48. 


It is an obvious thing to see those ideas of thief and authority 
contiguous to one another in M, 43—51. But mark the com- 
bination or interweaving of those pairs in M, :— 
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Watch for the (as a) thief, .. .. xxiv. 43, 44. 
Authority to his servants, .. .. — 45—5l. 
Watch for the bridegroom, .. .. xxv. 1—13. 
Every man’s work, .. .s5 «2 0 = a 


The combined pairs are to this effect :—that Christ’s coming, 
which will be as a thief and as a bridegroom, is to be watched for 
in the use of authority, as well as in every man’s work, without 
exception. That wisdom is but blind, halt, and withered, which 
is alive to other men’s work, but dead to the realities of its own 
authority, which yet Christ instituted and has conferred in his 
household. 

Those pairs which are so combined in M, have the same 
mind in L,. They stretch toward one another, and enclose in 
their strong embrace that fifth idea in L, xii. 41, We and ail to 
watch. Thus, again, the five ideas, like five stars of light, are 
seen to be constellated together in L,; and if in L,, then also in 
M, by an analogy which approaches to a demonstration. And 
if thus M, is a constellation apart from M,, then there is a great 
division between those two portions of St. Matthew’s record, 
however much the said portions M, and M, may otherwise be 
connected. 

The student who can reverence the development of God’s 
works in the natural world, may be interested to observe similar 
phenomena in the utterances of Christ. When St. Peter (in 
Luke xii. 41) enquired, “Lord, speakest thou this parable (of 
watching) unto us, or even to all,” the Lord met the query with 
a silent or indirect affirmative. But in L. xvii. 26—30 and 34 
—36, he openly illustrates the case of the many or all by that of 
Noah’s contemporaries [and Lot’s], and the case of the few or 
us by the parables of [the bed] the house and the field; in 
neither of which passages, however, does he expressly append the 
injunction to watch. Subsequently, in Mark xiii. 37, he affirms 
the idea fully, as Peter himself might have desired, “ What I say 
unto you, I say unto all, watch.” In Luke xxi. 34—36, he gives 
the same idea, but in an expanded form. Lastly, in Matt. xxiv. 
37—42, he gives it m a form yet more expanded, adopting now 
his own previous words and illustrations recorded in L, xvii. 
26, 27, and 35, 36, and in xii. 39—46. Interpreters are too 
rash when they affirm that the same utterance is represented 
in L. xii., xvii., xxi., Mark xiii., and Matt. xxiv., xxv. Whether 
the three records, Matt. xxiv., xxv., Mark xiii., and Luke xxi., 
represent one utterance, or two, or three, is a matter open to 
discussion. 
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X. Docrrine. 


The distinct constellation of the five ideas is strongly corro- 
borated by the very body of their doctrine, which is to this effect : 
You and all must watch for him who is coming as a thief to some 
and as a bridegroom to others ; you and all must watch for him, 
they who are in his authority, in the use of that authority, and 
every man, in the performance of his proper work which is to be 
done first internally for himself, and next externally, with not less 
care for Christ in his disciples. In this instruction, which does 
not spring out of the earth, we see distinctly the distinct unity of 
M, as complete in itself and apart from M,, though not uncon- 
nected with that previous portion. The ecclesiastical and disci- 
pular complexion of M, accords well with the same ecclesiastical 
and discipular character which pervades St. Matthew’s Gospel. 


XI. Ruiine Ipea. 


Our argument is a cumulative one, to establish the collective 
unity, in which those five great ideas are presented by m,, and 
L, and M,;. In L, as we have seen, four of them are paired 
two and two together—viz., thief and bridegroom, authority and 
work ; between which pairs the fifth idea, We and ail to watch, is 
collocated. Again, in M, as we have seen, those two pairs are 
woven into a quaternion—thief, authority, bridegroom, work ; and 
at the head of the quaternion stands the fifth idea, They and we 
to watch. Again, in M,, as we have seen, the five ideas recur 
together ; and here the last of them is that idea, You and all to 
watch. This idea is the beginning of the five in M,; it is the 
middle in L,; it is the end inm,. It is the beginning, middie, 
and end of those consociated ideas. It is as a purple thread woven 
in and out. Compare it as we may, it compacts the whole 
system into unity, in the several cases of m,, and L,, and M,. 
It does this in two ways ; by its varied position, and by its rela- 
tion to its four secondaries. 


XII. Impricatton. 


We may now perceive the rationale of St. Luke’s concluding 
statement in xxi. 34—36. What goes before it in 8—33 answers, 
of course, to M,, and to m,, and may be called L,. The part 
34—36, then, stands in a position analogous to that of M, and 
of M,. By position it claims to be L,, standing, as it does, 
where we might have expected to find such a body of instruction 
as that which we have designated L, in Luke xii. 35—48. The 
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obvious force of that remainder, L, xxi. 34—36, is, as we saw, 
You and all to watch. And this is the beginning, middle, and 
end, as we have seen, of all those five great constellated ideas in 
M, and m, and in L, xii. 35—48. In that system it is as a kind 
of central sun, to which the other four kindred ideas are subsidiary 
and secondary. It may be regarded as carrying them with it by 
implication and by suggestion. And when we consider how the 
parables of M, are given elsewhere in Luke :— 





Matt. Luke. 





Noah and the world .. | xxiv. 37—39. | xvii. 26, 27. | Verbatim. 
































The field and mill.. .. — 40, 41. — 35, 36.} Verbatim. 
Thethief .. 1. os — 43, 44. | xii. 39, 40.| Verbatim. 
Authority .. .. « — 45—51. | — 42—46.| Verbatim. 
The bridegroom ..  .. | xxv. 1—13. | — 35—38.| Equivalence. 
Every man’s work —} a — 47, 48.| Compendium. 





And when we further consider that St. Luke’s record is not 
accustomed to repeat upon itself; and when we remember that 
the said record has already, in L, xii. 35—48, given those five 
great ideas in constellation ; and that the essence and sense of the 
five is contained virtually in the central idea, You and all to watch ; 
and that this idea has not hitherto been developed in Luke xii., 
nor in Luke xvii., nor (so far as appears) elsewhere in Luke—we 
may conceive the rule of the particular gospel (and the rule of 
doctrine too), to be well observed in what is written in L. xxi. 
34—36, which is, as we have seen, a full development of that 
central idea, You and all to watch. Thus, by implication, L. xxi. 
34—36, is equivalent to L,—i.e., to M,; and its distinct unity 
which is sufficiently obvious as the practical conclusion to L, xxi. 
8—33, argues the distinct unity of m, and of M,. 


XIII. Remainper. 


Yet another argument for the primary division that subsists 
between M, and M, will be seen in the sequel, when it will 
plainly appear, by strictest investigation, that M,, the anterior 
portion of St. Matthew’s record, has, in itself, its own principles 
of coherence and unity, in a way peculiar to itself, but not less 
distinct and certain than is the case with the remainder M,,. 
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At present, our general conclusion from the facts already 











i exhibited amounts to this—that the whole prophecy in Matt. 
a xxiv., xxv., is divided by a great division into two portions :— 
d Viz. § M, = xxiv. 4—36. 
y U Mg = xxiv. 37—xxv. 46. 
/ and that M, consists of eight, or rather of six, or rather of five 
| sub-divisions :— 
xxiv. 37—42. = You and all to watch; 
( — 43, 44. = Christ’s coming as a thief ; 
Viz.2 — 45-51. = Authority to his servants ; 
xxv. 1—13. = Christ’s coming as a bridegroom, 
ee oo Every man’s work ; 
31—46. ; 
the combined force and particularity of which lessons we do not 
further go into in this place. 
Our next field of observation will be M,—i.e., Matt. xxiv. 4— 
36. Its analysis and interpretation will be made good by a three- 
fold course of investigation, and by a threefold chord of argument, 
that will not easily be broken. The results will clash not a little 
with the undemonstrative English exegetic, and with the unre- 
gulated speculation of the Germans. We shall evolve a clear tes- 
ot timony to the church’s doctrine as to her Lord’s coming, however 
at much her sons and her enemies, and the Millenarians too, may 
re be found wrong at this day, in the multitudinous variety of their 
- conjectures touching the proper interpretation of this prophecy. 
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QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT FROM THE OLD. 


No intelligent student of the New Testament needs to be told 
that very important questions are connected with the quotations 
it contains—questions both of criticism and of interpretation. The 
following table has been drawn up with the view of aiding inquiry 
on this subject, and is now presented as a small contribution to 
this department of Biblical science. 

Direct quotations from the Old Testament are, in all, about 
263 ; references or allusions less direct 375 : together, 638. The 
former (to which in this table our attention is confined) may be 
arranged as— 

Proruetic, of which class some are immediate, referring 
exclusively to Christ or the Gospel (see Matt. iv. 15, 16); and 
others are fypical, referring primarily to some typical event or 
person, and then to some event or person under the Gospel (see 
John xix. 36). These are marked in the following table p. i. and 
p. “ respectively ; x. indicates that the prophecy is applied to our 
Lord ; 

DEMoNSTRATIVE, quoted to prove some statement (see John 
vi. 45), marked dem. ; 

Expianatory, quoted to explain or confirm some statement 
or fact, marked ex.; and 

ILLUSTRATIVE, where expressions are borrowed from the Old 
Testament with new force (see Rom. x. 18), marked ill. 

Some passages are both dem. and ex.—that is, they explain 
and demonstrate by example some general principle. Others are 
prophetic also. 

Quotations introduced by—“ that it might be fulfilled,” are, 
in the following table, marked ('); “then was fulfilled,” (°) ; 
and “as it is written,” “Scripture saith,” &c., (). These for- 
mul of quotations are important. 

The numbers appended to each book of the New Testament 
indicate how many quotations from the Old Testament each book 
contains ; the numbers appended once to each book of the Old, 
how often each book is quoted in the New. 

After each quotation we shall indicate whether the passage 
is ad sensum or ad verba, and whether taken from the Hebrew or 
the Septuagint. 
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New Testament. Old Testament. | 
) MATT.—37 
1. 23. Is. 7.14. (58.) Sense of H. and S., p. t. or i.! x. 
2. 6. Mic. 5.2. (1.) Sense of H. and §., p. i.3 x. 
ld 2. 15. Hos. 11.1. (6.) H., p. t.) x. 
ns 2. 18. Jer. 31.15. (7.) H. and sense of S., ill.” 
h 2. 23. Is. 53. Ps. 22. Sense of various p. i. x. | 
€ 3.3, Is. 40. 3. Sense of H. and S., p. i.3 Jno. | 
ry 4. 4. Deut. 8. 3. (Pent. 93.) H. and sense of S., ex. 
to 4. 6. Ps. 90.11, 12. (72.) S. and sense of H., ex.5 
4.7. Deut. 6. 16. S. and sense of H., ex.3 
4. 10. Deut. 6. 13. N.v. S., sense of H., ex.? 
ut 4. 15, 16. Is. 9. 1, 2. H., p. i.! x. 
he 8.17. Is. 53. 4. Sense of H., p. i.? x. 
be 9. 13. Hos. 6. 6. (6.) H. and sense of S., ex. 
11. 10. Mal. 3.1. (5.) Sense of H. and S., p. i.3 Jno. 
| 2 Hos. 6. 6. H. and sense of S., ex. 
ng 12, 18—21. | Is. 42. 1—4. H. (sense of), p. i.! x. 
nd 13. 42. Is. 6. 9. N.v. S., sense of H., ex. or p. t. x. 
13. 35. Ps. 77. 2. H., sense of S., p. t.! or ill. x. 
or 15. 4. Ex. 20. 12; 21. 16. Sense of S. and H., ex. 
ee 15. 8, 9. Is. 29. 13. N.v. S., part of H., ex. 
nd 19. 4. Gen. 1. 27. Ex. 
| 19. 5. Gen. 2. 24. N.v. S., sense of H., ex. 
yur 19. 18. Ex. 20. 12. Sense of S. and H., ex. 
19. 19. Levit. 19. 18. H, and S., ex. 
hn 21. 5. Zech. 9.9. (6.) Sense of H. and S., p. i.! x. 
21. 13. Is. 6.7. Jer. 7.11. Sense of H. and S., ex.3 
21. 16. Ps. 8. 2. H. and S., strength—praise, ex. 
ent 21. 42. Ps. 118. 22, 23. H. and S., p. t. or ex. 
22. 24. Deut. 25. 5. Sense of H. and S., ex. 
Nd 22. 32. Ex. 3. 6. Sense of H. and S., dem.3 
22. 37. Deut. 6. 5. Sense of H. and S., might=mind, ex. 
22. 39. Levit. 19. 18. H. and S., ex. 
ain 22. 44. Ps. 110. 1. H. and S., p. i.? x. dem. 
26. 31. Zech. 13. 7. Sense of H. and S., p. i x. 
are 27.9,10. | Zech. 11. 13. Sense of H. and S., p. t.2 x. 
27. 35. Ps. 22. 18. H. and §., p. or i.! x. 
ire, 27. 46. Ps. 22. 1. H., sense of S., p. i. x. 
2 
. ) ? MARK.—17, 
for- 1. 2, 3. Mal. 3.1. (5.) Is. 40. 3.| Sense of H. and S., p. i3 Jno. 
4. 12. Is. 6. 9. Sense of H. and S., ex. or p. t. x. 
ent 7. G2. Is. 29. 13. N.v. S., part of H., ex. 
7. 10. Ex. 20. 12; 21. 16. H., sense of S., ex. 
00k 10. 6. Gen. 1. 27. H., S., ex. 
yd, 10. 7. Gen. 2. 24. S., sense of H., ex. 
10. 19. Ex. 20. 12. Sense of H. and S. ex. 
11. 17. Is. 56.7. Jer. 7. 11. Sense of H. and S., ex.* 
age 12.10, 11. | Ps. 118, 22, 23. S., H., p. t. or ex. 
vy or 12. 19. Deut. 25. 5. Sense of H. and S., ex. 
12. 26. Ex. 3. 6. Sense of H. and S., dem. 
12, 29, 30. Deut. 6. 4, 5. Sense of H. and S., ex. 
12. 31. Levit. 19. 18. H. and S., ex. 
12. 36. Ps. 109. 1. S. and H., dem. p. t. x. 
H 2 
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Quotations in the New Testament 





[October, 





New Testament. 


Old Testament. 





MARK, 








Zech. 13. 7. 
Is. 53. 12. 
Ps, 22. 1. 


Mal. 4. 5, 6. 
Ex. 13. 2. 
Levit. 12. 8. 
Is. 40. 3—5. 
Deut. 8. 3. 
Deut. 6. 13. 
Ps. 90. 11, 12. 
Deut. 6. 16. 
Is. 61. 1, 2. 
Mal. 3. 1. 
Is. 6. 9. 
Deut. 6. 5. 
Ex. 20. 12. 
Is. 56. 7. 
Ps. 117. 22, 23. 
Deut. 25. 5. 

Ps. 110. 1. 

Is. 53. 12. 

Ps. 31. 6. 


Is. 40. 3. 
Ps. 68. 9. 
Ps. 77. 24. 
Is. 54. 13. 


Deut. 19. 15. 

Ps. 81. 6. 

Zech. 9. 9. 

Is. 53. 1. 

Is. 6. 10. 

Ps. 41. 19. 

Ps. 109. 3, or 68. 4. 
Ps. 22. 18. 

Ex. 12. 46. 

Zech. 12. 10. 


Ps. 41. 9. 

Ps. 69. 25. 

Ps. 109. 8. 

Joel 2.28. (2.) 
Ps. 16. 8, &c. 
Ps. 110. 1. 

Is. 61. 1. 

Deut. 18. 15, 19. 
Gen. 22. 18. 

Ps. 118. 22, 23. 
Ps. 2. 1, 2. 

Gen. 12. 1. 


Levit. 19. 18. 
Jer. 7. 11. 





Sense of H. and §., p. i.3 x. 
H. and sense of S., p. i. x. 
H. and sense of S., p. i. x. 


Sense of S. and H., p. i. Jno. 
Sense of H. and S., ex.3 

Sense of H. and S., ex.3 

Sense of H. and S., p. i. Jno. 
Sense of H. and S., ex. 

Sense of H. and S., ex.3 

Sense of H. and S., ex.5 

S. and sense of H., ex. 

Sense of S. and H., p. i.8 x. 

H. and sense of S., p. i. Jno. 
Sense of H. and S., ex. or p. t. 
Sense of H. and S., ex. 

Sense of H. and S., ex. 

Sense of S. and H., ex. 

S. and H., ex. or p. t.3 x. 
Sense of S. and H., ex.5 

S. and H. p. i3 x. 

H., n. v., S., p. i? x. 

Sense of H. and S., ex. or p. t. x. 


Sense of H. and S., p. i3 Jno. 

H. and n. v., S., p. i. or t.3 x, 

Sense of H. and S., ex. 

Sense of H. and S., dem.3 

Sense of Is. 44. 3; 55.1; Zech. 14. 
8; p. i il. 

Sense of S. and H., dem.’ 

H., n. v., S., dem.3 

Sense of H. and S., p. i.8 x. 

S., sense of H., p, i.) x. 

Sense of S. and H., ex. or p. t. 

H., p. t. x. 

Sense of S. and H., p. t.) x. 

S. and H., p. i.) x. 

Sense of S. and H., p. t.! x. 

H., p. i? x. 


p. i. or t.2 x. 

Sense of H. and S., p. t.3 or ill. 
H., and sense of S., ex.’ or ill. 
N.v. S., sense of H., p. i3 

S., and sense of H., p. i. or t.3 x, 
S. and H., p. i. or dem. 


p- i. x. 


Sense of H. and S., p. i. x. 

Sense of H. and §., p. i.) x. 
Sense of H. and S., ex. or p. t. x. 
S. and H., p. i. or t.3 x. 





S. and H., ex. 
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1855. ] Srom the Old Testament. 10] 
| | 
New Testament. Old Testament. 
ACTS. 
7,6. ¥ Gen. 15. 13, 14. Sense of S. and H., ex. 
ae Oe Ex. 2. 13, 14. Sense of S. and H., ex. 
7. $2. Ex. 3, 6. Sense of S. and H., ex. 
| 7%. 33, 34. Ex. 5. 7, 8, 10. H., n. v., 8.» €x. 
7. 35. Ex. 2. 14. H. and §S., ex. 
7. 37. | Deut. 18. 15. Sense of H. and S., p. i. x. 
7. 40. | Ex. 32. 1. Sense of H. and S., ex. 
7.42, 43. | Amos 5. 25. Sense of H. and S., with variation, ex. 
7. 49, 50. Is. 66. 1, 2. Sense of H. and n. ¥., Sept., ex. 
8. 32, 33. Is. 53. 7, 8. Sense of H. and S.; apparent varia- 
tion, p. i. x. 
13. 22. 1Sa.13.14. (1.) Ps.89.21.| Sense of H. and S., ex. 
13. 33. Ps. 2. 7. S. and H., p. i? x. 
13. 34. Is. 55. 3. Sense of S. and H., p. t. or dem. 
18. $5. Ps. 16. 10. H., S., dem. p. i. or t. x. 
13. 41. Hab. 1.5. (4.) Sense of S. and H., ex. 
13. 47. Is. 49. 6. Sense of S. and H., dem. p. i. x. 
15. 16, 17. Amos 9. 11, 12. (2.) Partly S. and partly H., dem. p. i. 
3. &. Ex. 22. 28. S. and H., ex. 
28. 26, 27. Is. 6. 9, 10. Sense of S. and H., ex. or p. t. 
ROMANS.— 952. 
3. 37. Hab. 2. 4. Sense of S. and H., ex. 
2. 24. Is. 52. 5. N.v._ S., sense of H., ex. 
3. 4. Ps. 51. 4. S., H., dem. ex. 
3. 10—12. | Ps. 14. 1, &e. N.v. S., sense of H., dem. ex. 
3. 18. Ps. 5. 10. S., sense of H., dem. ex. 
3. 13. Ps. 140. 4. S., H., dem. ex. 
3. 14. Ps. 10. 7. Sense of H. and S., dem. ex. 
3. 15, &e. Is. 59. 7, 8. Sense of S. and H., dem. ex. 
3.18. Ps. 36. 2. H., n. v., S., dem. ex. 
4. 3. Gen. 15. 6. S., sense of H., dem. ex. 
4. 6, 7. Ps. 32. 1, 2. S., sense of H., dem. ex. } 
4.17. Gen. 17. 5. S. and H., dem. | 
4. 18, Gen. 15. 5. S. and H., dem. | 
‘fe? Ex. 20. 17. S., H., ex. | 
8. 36. Ps. 44, 22. S., H., ex. or ill3 
9. 7. Gen. 21. 12. S., H., dem. ex. 
9. 9. Gen. 18. 10. Sense of S. and H., dem. ex. 
9. 12. Gen. 25. 23. S., H., dem. ex. 
9. 13. Mal. 1. 23. S. and H., dem. ex. 
9. 15. | Ex. 33. 10. S. and H., dem. ex. 
; OH. Ex. 9. 16. H., sense of S., dem. ex. 
| 9. 25. Hos. 2. 23. Sense of H. and S., p. i. dem. ex. 
9, 26. Hos, 2. 1. H. and S., dem. ex. 
9. 27, 28. Is. 10. 22, 23. Sense of S. and H., dem. p. t. 
9. 29. Is. 1. 9. S. and H., dem. p. t. 
9. 33. Is. 8. 14; 28. 16. Sense of H. and S., ex. p. i.3 x. 
10. 5. Levit. 18. 5. Sense of S. and H., dem. ex. 
10. 6, 8. Deut. 30. 12. Sense of H. and S.., ill.3 
10. 11. Is. 28. 16. Sense of S. and H., ex. dem. 
10. 13. Joel 2. 32. S., sense of H., ex. dem. 
10. 15. Is. 52. 7. | Sense of S. and H., ex. 
10. 16. Is. 53. 1. S. and H.., dem. p. i? x. 
10. 18. Ps. 18. 5. 1 &., H., . 
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Quotations in the New Testament 





(October, 





New Testament. 


Old Testament. 








13. 


ROMANS. 
19. 

. 20, 21. 
- 

4. 


’ GALAT.—9. 
3. 
3. 


8. 
10. 





Deut. 32. 10. 
Is. 65. 1, 2. 

1 Ki. 19. 14. 
1 Ki. 19. 18. 
Is. 29. 10. 

Ps. 69. 23, 24. 
Is. 59. 20, 21; 27. 9. 


(2.) 


Is. 40. 13. 

Deut. 32. 35. 

Prov. 25. 21, 22. (6.) 
Ex. 20.13—17. Le. 19.18. 
Is. 45. 23. 

Ps. 68. 10. 

Ps. 18. 50. 

Deut. 32. 43. 

Ps. 117. 1. 

Is. 11. 10. 

Is. 52. 15. 


Is. 29. 14. 


Jer. 9. 24. 
Is. 64. 3. 


Is. 40. 13. 
Job 5. 13. 
Ps. 93. 11. 
Gen. 2. 14. 
Deut. 25. 4. 
Ex. 32. 6. 
Deut. 32. 17. 
Ps. 24. 1. 

Is. 28. 11, 12. 
Ps. 110. 1. 
Ps. 110. 1. 
Is. 22. 13. 
Gen. 2. 7. 

Is. 25. 8. 
Hos. 13. 8. 


(1.) 


Ps. 116. 10. 

Is. 49. 8. 

Levit. 26. 11, 12. 

Is. 52. 11, 12. 2Sa.7. 14. 
Ex. 16. 8. 

Prov. 22. 8. 

Ps. 112. 9. 

Deut. 19. 15. 





} Sense of H. and S8., dem. ex. 


S., H., dem. p. i. or t. 

S., H., dem. p. i.3 x. 

Sense of S. and H., ex. dem. 

H. and sense of S., ex. dem. 

Sense of H. and S., ex. dem. 

N.v.  S., sense of H., ill. or p. t.3 

N. v. S., sense of H., with varia- 
tions. dem. p. i. x. 

S., sense of H., ex. 

Sense of H. and S., dem. ex. 

S., sense of H., ex. 

S., H., ex. dem. 

Sense of S. and H., dem. ex. 

S., H., dem. p. i. or t.3 x. 

S., H1., dem. p. i. or t.3 ex. 

H., dem. 

S., H., dem. 

S., sense of H., dem. p. i x. 

S., H., p. i. x. 


N.v. S., sense of H., with varia- 
tions, ex. 

Sense of S. and H., ex. 

Sense of H. and S., with variations, 
ex. dem. 

Sense of S. and H., ex. dem. 

H., sense of S., ex. dem. 

S., H., ex. dem. 

S. and sense of H., ex. dem. 

S., H., ex. dem. 

S., H., ex. 

Sense of S. and H., ex. 

S. and H., dem. 

Sense of H. and S., ex. 

Sense of H. and S., dem. p. i. x. 

Sense of H. and S., dem. p. i. x. 

S. and H., ill. 

Sense of S. and H., dem. ex. 

H., ex. p. i2 x. 

Sense of S. and H., with variations, 
p. t. x. 


S., H., ill. ex. 

S., H., ill. ex. 

Sense of S. and H., dem. ex. 

Sense of H. and S., with variations, 
N.v. S. and H., ill.ex. [dem. ex. 
N.v. S., sense of H., ex. 

H., S., ex. 

Sense of S. and H., ex. ill. 


Sense of S. and H., dem. p. i. 
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|New Testament, Old Testament. 
| 
| GALATIANS. 
: 3. 22, 32. Hab. 2.4. Levit. 18. 5. Sense of H. and S., dem. ex. 
E'S. 38. Deut. 21. 23. N.v. S., sense of H., dem. ex. 
| 3. 16. Gen, 22. 18. S., H., dem. 
| 4. 27. Is. 54. 1. S., H., p. i. dem. 
4. 30. Gen. 21. 10. Sense of S. and H., p. t. or ill. 
5. 14, Levit. 19. 18. S. and H., ex. 
EPHES.—4 
4, 8. Ps. 68. 19. Sense of H. and S., with variations, 
dem. p. t.3 x. 
5. 14, Is. 60. 1. Sense of both, dem. ex. 
| 5.31. Gen. 2. 24. N.v. S., sense of H., dem. 
| 6. 2, 3. Ex. 20. 12. N.v. S., sense of H., ex. 
1. TIM.—1. 
5. 18. Deut. 25. 4. S., H., dem. ex. 
| 1. TIM.—l. 
2. 19. Num. 16. 5. H., n. V., S.» ex. 
HEB.— 33. 
L..& Ps. 2.7. 2 Sa. 7. 14. (2.)| S., H., p. i. and dem. 
1. 6. Ps. 97. 7. N.v. S. and H., p. i. dem. 
| 2 Ps. 104. 4. N.v. S. and H., dem. 
1. 8, 9. Ps. 45. 7, 8. N. v. H. and S., dem. 
1. 10, &e. Ps. 102. 25. S., H., dem. 
1. 38. Ps. 110. 1. S., H., dem. 
2. 6, &e. Ps. 8. 5, &c. S., H., ex. p. t. x. 
2. 12. Ps, 22. 23. S. and H., dem. p. i. 
2. 12, 13. Ps. 16.1. Is. 8. 17, 18. S., H., dem. p. i. 
3. 7, &e. Ps. 95. 7, &e. N.v. H. and S., ex. 
8. 15 Ps. 95. 7,8 S., H., ex 
4.3&5 Ps. 95. 11. S., H., ex 
4.4 Gen. 2. 3. Sense of S. and H., ex. 
4.7 Ps. 95. 7, 8. S., H., dem. 
5. 5. Ps. 2. 7. S., H., p. i. and dem. 
5. 6. Ps. 110. 4. S., H., dem. ex. 
6. 14. Gen. 22. 16, 17. S., H., dem. ex. 
ae RG, Bhi Ps. 110. 4. S., H., dem. p. i. x. 
8.5 Ex. 25. 40. I1., n. v., S., dem. 
8.8 Jer. 31. 31. N.v. S.,H., with one variation, dem. 
> Fs 
9. 20. Ex. 24. 8. N. ha S. and H., dem. | 
10. 5. Ps. 40. 7. N. v. S., H., one variation, dem. 
p- i. 
10. 16,17. | Jer. 31. 33, 34. (7.) Sense of S. and H., dem. p. i. 
i0. 30. Deut. 32. 35, 36. Sense of S. and H., ex. 
10. 37, 38. Hab. 2. 3,4. (4.) N. vy. S. and H., one variation, ex. 
53.. 28. Gen. 47. 31. S., sense of H., one variation, ex. 
12. 5, 6. Prov. 3. 11, 12. N.v. S., H., dem. 
12. 20. Ex. 19. 12, 13. Sense of S. and H., ex. 
12. 21. Deut. 9. 19. Sense of H. and S., with variations, ex. 
12. 26. Hag. 2.6. (1.) N. v. S., sense of H., p. i. 
13. 5. Jos. 1.5. (1.) Deut. 31.8. | H. and sense of S., ex. 
13. 6. Ps. 118. 6. | S., sense of H., ex. or ill. 
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Quotations in the New Testament, &c. 





[ October, 





New Testament. 


Old Testament. 





JAMES.— 9. 
2. 8. 
2.11. 

2. 23. 
4. 5. 


4. 6. 


I. PETER.— 10. 


PERSP PNNNer 
@ to 
nN 


Il. PETER.—l1. 
2. 22. 


REV.— 1. 
$3; 87. 








Levit. 19. 18. 
Ex. 20. 13, 14. 
Gen. 15. 6. 


Prov. 3. 34. 


Levit. 11. 44. 

Is. 40. 6. 

Is. 28. 16. 

Ps. 118. 22, 23. 

Ex. 19.6. (Pent. 93.) 
Is. 53. 9. 

Is. 53. 5, &c. 
Ps. 34. 13, &c. 
Is. 8. 12, 13. 
Prov. 10. 12. 


(58.) 


Prov. 26. 11. (6.) 


Ps, 2.9. (72.) 





S. and sense of H., dem. 
Sense of Ge. 6. 5, 11; Nu. 11. 29, 
&e., ex. 


N.v. S. and H., dem. ex. 
H., S., ex. 
N.v. S. and H., ex. 


Sense of H. and S., p. i. x. 

S., H., p. t. or ex. 

S., H., ex. or p. t. 

N.v. S., sense of H., ex. p. i. x. 
N.v._ S., sense of H., p. i. x. 
Sense of S. and H., ex. 

N.v. _ S., sense of H., ex. 

H., ex. 


Sense of H. and S., ex. 


Sense of S. and H., p. i. or t. x. 








In the foregoing tables, the letters H. and S. imply that the 
Hebrew text is literally translated and that the LXX. is copied 
verbatim in the New Testament: the words “ Sense of H. and 8.” 
imply that the sense is preserved, but that there is a difference 
of phraseology : the letters N. v. imply that the passage is nearly 
The quotations, it will be seen, are sometimes strictly 
verbal, and sometimes widely paraphrastic or greatly abbreviated : 


verbatim. 


but no violence is done to the meaning of the original. 


A. 
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THE AUGUSTINIAN DOCTRINE OF PREDESTINATION.“ 


Tue prayer of our blessed Lord, “ that they all may be one as 
thou Father art in me and I in thee,” finds its responsive echo 
even among those who seem but feebly to realize its import, and 
every attempt to promote the unity of the church of Christ 
merits at the least an impartial and deliberate, if not a favour- 
able, consideration in the columns of a theological review. This 
seems to be the object of the present work, and on this account 
it commends itself to notice. 

Before entering upon a detailed examination of a book which 
professes to prove that the predestinarian question is incapable 
of more satisfactory solution, and which attempts to consign it 
finally to the list of mysteries in the higher sense of the term, 
it may be well to make one general observation upon a much 
humbler line of argument than Mr. Mozley’s. We believe that 
the reasoning which exerts the widest influence in repelling 
many from farther examination of the predestinarian question is 
this, not that they believe it to be absolutely incapable of solu- 
tion, but that so much of human thought has already been 
lavished upon it that the chance of its being ever solved by 
human minds is doubtful, and the chances against its solution 
by each of the many thousands of enquirers to whom it is open 
are almost incalculable. It is regarded something in the light 
of a lottery, in which there are tens of thousands of drawers 
and but one doubtful prize. To counteract the natural aversion 
to expend time and thought on a subject so little likely to prove 
a profitable mental or theological investment is a difficult under- 
taking. We trust however that it is not impracticable; and, if 
our readers feel strongly disposed to refuse to accompany us, 
we would humbly submit, that if very serious errors and con- 
tradictions can be pointed out, not only in the reasonings of 
those who profess to prove that the subject is beyond the human 
grasp, but of many of those who have been regarded as high 
authorities, a corresponding encouragement is held out that some 
of the difficulties which surround the enquiry may be diminished, 
if not removed. 

In his first chapter Mr. Mozley thus briefly states the object 
of his book :—“ The design of this treatise is to give an account 





a A Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination. By J. B. Mozley, 
B.D., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. London: Murray. 1855. 8vo. pp. 432. 
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of St. Augustine’s doctrine of predestination, together with 
such comments as may be necessary for a due examination of 
and judgment upon it.” This seems to us a statement which 
scarcely does justice to the range of thought and argument 
which the author embraces. These might have warranted the 
appropriation of a wider and more general title than The Au- 
gustinian Doctrine of Predestination. The different extremes of 
Pelagian and Supralapsarian doctrine are largely noticed ; their 
conflicting arguments are examined, and if the degree of truth 
and error on both sides is not definitively recorded, it is shewn 
to exist in such measure as to call for the exercise of mutual 
forbearance. The scales are held, if not impartially in each 
item, yet with something more than impartiality on the whole. 
The balance of power is rigidly maintained, and, if a little 
favour is shewn where any weakness is detected on the one side, 
it is sure to be counterbalanced by an equal amount of favour 
when it is called for by a corresponding amount of weakness on 
the other. 

After setting forth the design of the treatise, the author 
in stating the argument for predestination begins with drawing 
a just distinction between the predestinarian and the neces- 
sitarian :— 

“The predestinarian and the fatalist agree, indeed, in the facts of the 
case, and equally represent mankind as acting necessarily, whether for 
good or evil, in distinction to acting by original motion of the will. But 
the fatalist goes to philosophy for the reason of this state of things, the 
predestinarian to a truth of revelation.”’—p. 1. 


He then proceeds to describe what he calls religious 
necessitarianism, and to state the argument by which it is 
supported :— 


“There is another kind of necessitarianism, again, which takes for 
its basis, instead of a physical assumption, like the one just mentioned, 





6 “On this, as upon every other question, two extremes have prevailed, which, 
like many other extremes, have met in the establishment and maintenance of the same 
error. Identifying moral with mechanical questions, and illustrating voluntary agency 
by physical phenomena, one class of enquirers has arrived at the belief of a necessary 
chain, every link of which is absolutely and entirely dependent upon its predecessor. 
Overlooking the intermediate agencies and instrumentalities, and detaching and insu- 
lating each link entirely from its connexion with its distant predecessors, and from the 
great chain, in order that they might link it more effectually with an original fiat of 
the Creator, another class has arrived at the doctrine of fato-predestination. The 
one class arrived at their conclusion through a spurious philosophy, and their doctrine 
has been appropriately termed ‘ philosophical necessity ;’ the other derived theirs from 
an equally spurious interpretation of revealed truth, and designated it by a term which 
gave a semblance of a distiuction. The only difference between them, however, was 
in the steps by which they reached their conclusion.”—Doctrine of Scriptural Pre- 
destination, p. 10. London and Oxford. 1854. 
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a religious one—the attribute of the divine power, and argues downwards 
from the First Cause, instead of backwards from human action. To the 
metaphysician who believes in a Creator or First Cause, and who contem- 
plates man in relation to that Being, one great and primary difficulty 
presents itself in the question how a being can be a creature, and yet have 
free will and be a spring of action to himself, a self-moving being. Our 
very notion of cause and effect is of the cause as active, the effect as 
passive ; and therefore if man is an effect, how is he an active being? A 
tool or instrument that we make issues inert out of our hands, and only 
capable of that motion which the maker of it gives it. To make a 
machine is to cause the whole series of motions which it performs. Our 
idea of creation is thus at variance with the idea of free agency in the 
thing made. Man as a self-moving being and the originator of his own 
acts, is a first cause in nature; but how can we acknowledge a second 
first cause—a first cause which is an effect, a created originality.”"—p. 2. 


In this passage we have a striking illustration of that species 
of argument which rests on a confusion of terms and a want of 
discrimination, and in Mr. Mozley’s answer an equally forcible 
illustration of the great defect which pervades his whole work 
and train of argument, namely, a love of paradox, which leads 
him to delight in combatting an exaggerated statement or a 
sophistry on one side by introducing a positively contradictory 
or equally sophistical statement on the other. For such a pro- 
ceeding we see no necessity in the present case, nor in any one 
of the instances which he has adduced. Instead of admitting 
even the apparent conclusiveness of the religious necessitarian’s 
reasoning, as Mr. Mozley does, and combatting it negatively 
by the fact of moral evil, we would admit that there cannot be 
two first causes, nor two absolute powers of origination; and 
that the same thing cannot be, in one and the same relation, 
both a cause and effect. But what does this prove? Not that 
a power of origination on the part of a creature is impossible ; 
for such a power is itself neither a creation nor an effect. All 
power of origination must properly belong primarily and ex- 
clusively to God, but self-action is what we regard as a divine 
attribute. To say that God under any circumstances creates 
the power of origination, or that a power of origination is an 
effect in the strict sense of the term, is to suppose that God 
creates one of the essential elements of his own nature; and 
that a thing is, in one and the same relation, a cause and an 
effect. Man is created, but his power of origination is not 
created, but delegated from him to whom all power of origina- 
tion primarily and exclusively belongs.’ Its essential nature is 





¢ Does not the language of Genesis i. 26, suggest a similar distinction? “ And 
God said, Let us make man :” here we bave an act of creation: “and /e¢ them have 
dominion :” here we have an act of delegation. 
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not altered by delegation; but it is in man, to whom it is dele- 
gated, what it was in God who delegated it—a cause and not an 
effect. It is a gift bestowed, which may be perverted, but which 
retains, in the hands of its recipient, the intrinsic nature as an 
originating power which it had when in possession of the donor, 
This seems a very clear and satisfactory distinction, and one 
which will permit the Christian to entertain a belief of man’s 
power of origination without prejudice to the omnipotence of 
God, and to retain a conviction of the existence of moral evil 
without impugning God’s goodness. The believer is thus ena- 
bled to hold, as a most certain truth, the power of origination 
on man’s part, while the? “ necessitarian believes freewill not 
only to be false but impossible,” and the predestinarian, who 
confounds, under the head of creations and effects, that divine 
attribute which may be delegated, but can neither be created 
nor effected, “is excluded on this question, from the ground of 
philosophy, from the perfect and consistent theory of the fatalist, 
and draws his conclusion from the revealed doctrine of the 
fall.” 

Mr. Mozley thus takes for granted a conclusion for which 
there seems no just ground, namely, that the argument of the 
necessitarian against man’s power of origination is logically and 
philosophically unanswerable ; whereas it seems to us to rest 
entirely upon the very great fallacy of designating as an effect a 
power of which the essential principle is that it is a primary 
cause. To call a power of origination an effect, and then to 
reason from such an assumption that it cannot be a cause, is 
neither more nor less than begging the question. There seems 
therefore no reason for adopting the circuitous course of proving 
man’s possession of a power of origination, by adducing the 
existence of moral evil, and still less for maintaining that the 
only way in which we can hold the truth on this point is para- 
doxically, or by the belief of two extreme opinions so stated as 
to be made irreconcilable with each other. 

The doctrine of original sin as the basis of predestinarian 
views forms the next subject of consideration, and the argument 
for irresistible grace, and for a dispensation independent of man’s 
will for its results, is stated. On this subject great stress is laid 
upon the necessity for a difference between the dispensation 
under which man fell and that by which he is to be restored. 
This is an argument of great force, but not much to the point, 
as between the maintainers of an absolute predestination and 
their opponents. All may admit the necessity for a wide differ- 
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ence between a system under which man forfeited God’s favour 
and one by which he is to regain it. This is not the point at 
issue. The question is, whether the difference between the sys- 
tems is such that man was left entirely in the one to his own 
unaided powers, to stand or fall simply in his own strength ; 
while, by the other, his own strength and will are entirely 
superseded. Was Adam the sole agent in his state of probation ? 
Is God virtually the sole agent in the salvation of those who are 
under the covenant of grace? These are the points of contrast 
between the Adamic and Christian dispensations upon which 
absolute predestinarians naturally and consistently rest their 
views and their arguments, and to these alone Mr. Mozley 
directs his attention. This however is altogether a one-sided 
aspect. If we admit that the difference between the two dis- 
pensations is exclusively one which has reference to their relation 
to man’s strength and will, then the doctrine of irresistible grace 
naturally if not inevitably follows. There are however other 
admitted points of contrast, and, in proportion to the number 
and importance of the other differences between the Adamic 
and Christian covenants, is the necessity for so total a disparity 
in reference to man’s will destitute of foundation. In illustrat- 
ing this statement we will endeavour to make the subject as 
popular as possible, and will avail ourselves of the simile adopted 
by Mr. Mozley :— 


“Suppose a man carried away by a torrent, to master which he has 
proved himself unequal, would it be a reasonable or consistent act to 
take him out only to recruit his strength for a second resistance to it ? 
So, after man in the exercise of freewill has fallen and lost freewill, is it 
not a mockery to save him by giving him freewill again? What will he 
do with the gift but fall again? On such a mode of divine dealing, the 
fall may be repeated indefinitely, and the divine purposes for the salvation 
of man may remain in perpetual suspense, and never attain completion.” 
—p. 6. 


Now, as an illustration of the respective positions of men 
under the Adamic and Christian dispensations, this seems a very 
imperfect and partial statement. In the first place it exhibits 
that confusion of power and will which is so prevalent an error 
of the absolute school. It supposes that Adam fell, not through 
a defect of will, but of power, and that he “ was carried away 
by a torrent to master which he was” not unwilling but “ un- 
equal.” This erroneous view is then farther supported by sup- 
posing, that the only alternative of an absolute and irresistible 
grace, virtually superseding man’s power of origination and even 
agency, is an amount of gracious assistance which would place 
him in a position of no greater advantage than what Adam 
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enjoyed. Let us suppose, however, that instead of merely re- 
cruiting the strength of a man who had been carried away by a 
torrent, we were, after due refreshment of his wearied body, to 
provide him with an iron-pointed staff, with which he might 
stay his steps, and which would enable him to bring his bodily 
powers more largely into action, would he not be more favour- 
ably cireumstanced than before, although his own exertions 
would be equally necessary? Or, if it were desirable to afford 
him still greater facilities, a rope might be thrown to him with 
promises of assistance if he would only lay hold of it; or, he 
might be still more effectually assisted, by requiring him not to 
depend entirely on a continued exertion in holding the rope, but 
to tie it around his middle, in order that he might, when wearied, 
pause, and recover his strength, without incurring the danger 
of being carried away in the interval. All these additions to 
our author’s illustration are so many varieties of a doctrine of 
grace, each giving to man effectual assistance, without super- 
seding or even interfering with his power of will; and they are 
all intermediate positions between a state in which man is left 
entirely to his own unaided strength and one in which his own 
exertions are entirely superseded as a necessary element of his 
success. 

But this is not the only defect of this description. It prac- 
tically ignores other points of contrast between Adam’s condi- 
tion and that of Christian believers.’ If the sole and entire 
disparity between the two covenants consisted in the measure of 
strength and assistance respectively vouchsafed, there would be 
strong reasons for magnifying the difference in this one respect ; 
but, in proportion as the other discrepancies are numerous and 
important, the necessity for a wide difference in any particular 
one is diminished. This truth may be embodied in the illustra- 
tion already referred to. If the man struggling against the 
torrent had in prospect a rich reward if he overcame it, anda 
corresponding loss if he were carried away, this consideration 
would be an important element in the issue. If, on the one 





f “A dispensation which left the salvation of man dependent on his will, was 
highly suitable as a first one; suitable alike to the justice of the Creator and the 
powers of the untried creature, and such as we should naturally expect at the begin- 
ning of things; but such having been the nature of the first, the second must, for 
that very reason, be a dispensation of a different kind, effecting its design not by a 
se but by an absolute saving act.’’—Augustinian Predestination, p. 6., 

. 27. 

‘* Moreover, it has been always held that man had grace in addition to free-will, 
even under the first covenant. Then in what are the two opposed, except in the 
nature, quality, and power of that grace which they respectively confer, that in the 
one grace was, and in the other is not, dependent on any original motion of the will 
for its effect.’’—Jbid., p. 10, 1. 24. 
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hand, as in Adam’s case, a single failure precluded all future 
trial; and if, as in that of the Christian, repeated trials are 
vouchsafed, this difference alone would place the latter in a 
vastly more favourable position. If, in addition to this, Adam’s 
probation was interminable; (and there is no intimation in 
Scripture of its period), and the Christian’s probation is com- 
paratively limited, while renewed trials are not only permitted 
but encouraged; this variety alone, without any difference in 
the communication of encreased and continued strength, would 
be sufficient to constitute a very wide contrast. Fresh and con- 
tinually renewed exertion on man’s part, and gracious and 
supernatural aids on God’s part, are both of them elements of 
the superiority of the Christian over the Adamic dispensation. 
The Pelagian may ignore one; the Augustinian may ignore the 
other; but both of them, in so doing, prove that they are partial 
and one-sided in their representations. St. Paul, in the fifth 
chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, gives us an inspired state- 
ment of the contrasts between the two covenants ; and, while he 
directs our attention to gracious aids, as well as to renewed 
efforts supported by renewed forgiveness, the latter is evidently 
the predominant feature of distinction. A ruin resulting from 
one offence is the great distinguishing feature which is contrasted 
with a salvation resulting from the forgiveness of multiplied 
transgressions ; and those who maintain that Adam himself had 
gracious aids, while they cannot find a shadow of ground for 
asserting that he enjoyed any corresponding forgiveness for 
actual offences, practically and virtually admit, that the forgive- 
ness purchased by Christ, but of which there is no trace in the 
covenant with Adam, must be the principal point of difference 
between the two dispensations. The conclusion, that “the Gospel 
aid to salvation” if fundamentally different, is different in the 
way which is mentioned in the treatise on Augustinian Predes- 
tination, that is, in its reference to the internal aids afforded to 
man’s will and strength, is not only built on insufficient grounds, 
but, if it means that this is the exclusive, or even principal 
fundamental difference, it isin direct opposition to the language 
of St. Paul, both in Rom. v., which makes the forgiveness of 
many sins, in opposition to the punishment of one offence, the 
principal fundamental discrepancy, and in Rom. vi., where the 
prospect of future mercy as well as the sense of past forgiveness 
is brought forward as the great motive to an interminable re- 
sistance of sin. 

The argument for the consistency of an arbitrary selection 
with God’s moral government is one of the points next dis- 
cussed, and is thus expressed— 
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“ The doctrine of predestination being thus reduced, as its essence or 
distinctive part, to an absolute saving act on the part of God of which 
man is the subject, we have next to consider the particular nature and 
character of this act. The doctrine of predestination, then, while it 
represents God as deciding arbitrarily whom he saves and whom he leaves 
for punishment, does not by any means alter the conditions on which 
these respective ends are awarded. His government still continues moral 
—pledged to the reward of virtue and punishment of vice. It follows 
that in ordaining those whom he does ordain to eternal life, God decrees 
also that they should possess the qualifications necessary for that state— 
those of virtue and piety.”—p. 8. 


This is an evasion, and not a very acute evasion of the dif- 
ficulty. No one except a thorough Antinomian ever imagined 
that God would receive to heaven persons destitute of that holi- 
ness without which no man shall see the Lord. The question is 
not of God’s regard for morality in the case of persons actually 
saved, but of the possibility of reconciling with his wisdom, his 
distinguishing where there is no shadow of difference ; with his 
consistency, his dealing with persons, equally the creatures of 
his hand, and in every respect in the same condition, so dif- 
ferently, that he absolutely decrees the one to eternal happiness, 
and the other to eternal misery. The question is of the possi- 
bility of harmonizing with God’s mercy, his withholding from 
any creature those aids which, depending entirely on his own 
will, would be as efficacious in every case, as in those in which 
they are vouchsafed, and which might have been vouchsafed in 
every case without in any way prejudicing God’s justice or his 
moral government. ‘To vindicate God’s moral government in 
any other aspect, and by attaching to a selection of individuals 
absolutely and arbitrarily made, qualifications as absolutely and 
irresistibly bestowed, is mere trifling. 

The narrowness of the field on which so momentous a doc- 
trine as that of absolute and arbitrary predestination has been 
built, must have struck more than one thoughtful mind ; and it 
has not escaped Mr. Mozley’s notice ; but from the weakness in 
this respect assistance is sought, by attempting to identify the 
doctrine of absolute predestination with the doctrine of grace, 
and thus to enlist in its support the whole of those passages in 
which reference is made to the gracious assistances vouchsafed 
under the covenant of mercy. 


“The mode in which the doctrine of predestination is extracted from 
the doctrine of original sin being thus shewn, it may be added that by 
thus reducing, as we have done, the former doctrine to its pith and sub- 
stance, we evidently much widen the Scripture argument for it, extending 
it at once from those few and scattered passages where the word itself 
occurs to a whole field of language. The whole Scripture doctrine of 
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grace is now appealed to as being in substance the doctrine of predestina- 
tion, because there is only the divine foreknowledge to be added to it in 
order to make it such.”—p. 9. 


For an absolute predestination an irresistible grace is neces- 
sary ; for a predestination depending in any way on man’s will, 
as to who shall be its subjects, a proportionately modified doctrine 
of grace is all that is required. To say therefore that the doc- 
trine of predestination may appeal to the whole Scripture doctrine 
of grace is nothing to the point, so far as the different views of 
predestination are concerned. The absolute and arbitrary pre- 
destinarian holds an absolute, arbitrary, and irresistible doctrine 
of grace ; the person who advocates a predestination, the personal 
issues of which depend on man’s will, holds a corresponding 
doctrine of grace. Both appeal to Scripture for their views of 
predestination, and both appeal to Scripture for their doctrines 
on the point of grace. To identify predestination and grace 
does not therefore, in any degree, promote a solution of the dif- 
ficulty, nor does it afford an exclusive ground or even any mea- 
sure of advantage either to the Augustinian on one side, or to 
the Arminian on the other. Predestination may be said to be 
“no more than the gospel doctrine of grace with the addition of 
the divine foreknowledge,” but this is as applicable to the 
Arminian as to the Augustinian doctrine. The question re- 
mains, does the foreknowledge take cognizance of man’s accept- 
ance or rejection of grace, and thus, in conjunction with grace 
accepted, become predestination; or is God’s foreknowledge, 
an absolute foreknowledge of individuals whom he has abso- 
lutely decreed to save ? 

We have thus examined the first chapter to enable our 
readers to judge of the amount of depth of thought and closeness 
of reasoning which have been brought to bear upon the subject. 
The grave defects on these points which have been pointed out 
afford little promise we fear of the present book exhausting the 
subject, or placing it in any respect on new or more satisfactory 
ground. We now proceed to point out the great object of the 
work, and the nature of the argument adduced to promote it. 
The object is to promote peace on latitudinarian principles, to 
urge the opposite parties to agree to differ, not only on the doc- 
trine of predestination but on those other doctrines which are so 
intimately connected with it, as for instance, that of baptismal 
regeneration. 


“A slight consideration will be enough to shew how intimately this 
doctrine is connected with the general doctrine of grace; and that one 
who holds an extreme, and one who holds a modified doctrine of grace 
in general, cannot hold the doctrine of baptismal regeneration in the same 
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sense. Ifa latitude of opinion, then, may be allowed on the general ques- 
tion, it seems to follow that an equal latitude may be allowed on this 
further and more particular one; and that if an extreme predestinarian, 
and a maintainer of freewill can maintain and teach their respective doc- 
trines within the same communion, they need not exclude each other when 
they come to give their respective doctrines their necessary and legitimate 
application in a particular case. I cannot therefore but think, that further 
reflection will, on this and other questions, modify the opposition of the 
two parties in our Church to each other, and shew that their disagreement 
is not so great as in the heat of controversy they supposed it to be.”— 
p. 342. 


The arguments by which our author advocates this manner 
of reconciliation are, that the question of predestination is one 
‘which can never be settled absolutely in the present state of 
our capacities,” that it is one which can only be held paradoxi- 
cally or by maintaining each of two extreme truths, which are 
supposed to be irreconcilable with one another. 

The desire to promote doctrinal peace by exertions propor- 
tioned to its inestimable value, and by means consistent with its 
heavenly character is one thing, the attempt to secure it by an 
indolent retractation of the eager, and intense, and continued 
pursuit by which alone it can be hoped to be attained, and by 
the sacrifice of truth and consistency is another. To allay the 
heat of religious controversy is a necessary step, not only to the 
attainment of peace, but to the successful pursuit of truth. 
But heat and animosity are not essential elements of the discus- 
sion of even fundamental religious doctrines, but the adventi- 
tious accretions of human infirmity, ebullitions of that wrath of 
man which worketh not the righteousness of God. While there- 
fore we would appreciate at its full value the desire to promote 
peace, exhibited in the treatise on Augustinian Predestination, 
we entirely dissent from the means adopted, and deny the vali- 
dity of the argument adduced. 

The following is one of those passages in the treatise which 
while they exhibit a philosophical aspect are defective in its most 
valuable requisite, a nice discrimination. 


“Predestination comes before us in Scripture as a feeling or impres- 
sion upon the mind of the individual. All conscious power, strength, or 
energy, when combined with a particular aim, tend to create the sense of 
a destiny—an effect with which we are familiar in the case of many re- 
markable persons. A man who feels in himself the presence of great 
faculties which he applies to the attainment of some great object, not 
unnaturally interprets the very greatness of these faculties as a providen- 
tial call to such an application of them, and a pledge and earnest of a 
successful issue. Thus, in proportion to the very strength and energy of 
his own will, he regards himself as but a messenger from, an instrument 
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of, a Higher Power; he sees in himself but a derived agency, an impulse 
from without. It seems necessary that he should refer those extraordi- 
nary forces, which he feels working within him, to some source beyond 
the confines of his own narrow existence, and connect them with the 
action of the invisible Supreme Power in the universe. He is in a sense, 
in which other persons are not, a mystery to himself; and to account for 
so much power in so small and frail a being, he refers it to the unknown 
world in which reside the causes of all the great operations of nature. 
This is the way in which he expresses his own sense and consciousness of 
remarkable powers; he would have regarded an ordinary amount of power 
as his own, but because he has so much more, he alienates it, and trans- 
fers it to a source beyond himself. Thus heroes and conquerors in heathen 
times have sometimes even imagined themselves to be emanations from 
the Deity. But a common result has been the idea of a destiny, which 
they have had to fulfil. And this idea of a destiny once embraced, as it 
is the natural effect of the sense of power, so in its turn adds greatly to it. 
The person as soon as he regards himself as predestined to achieve some 
great object, acts with so much greater force and constancy for the attain- 
ment of it; he is not divided by doubts, or weakened by scruples or fears ; 
he believes fully that he shall succeed, and that belief is the greatest 
assistance to success. The idea of a destiny in a considerable degree 
fulfils itself. 

“The idea of destiny then, naturally arising out of a sense of power, 
it must be observed that this is true of the moral and spiritual, as well as 
of the natural man, and applies to religious aims and purposes, as well as 
to those connected with human glory.” ... . “ And it is evident that one 
whole side of Scripture encourages Christians in this idea.”—pp. 40—42. 


In this passage the author manages either intentionally or 
unconsciously to blend and confuse two very different and dis- 
tinct principles. A strong hope or even assurance of the attain- 
ment of a definite object grounded upon a conviction of the 
possession of adequate and well-known means, is very different 
from that vague, and indefinite notion of a destiny, which has 
occupied the minds of many men in all ages. The one is the 
hope of the Christian, the other the prospect of the ambitious 
and imaginative dreamer. The godly consideration of predesti- 
nation is a strong trust or assurance of an appointed end, resting 
on a well grounded calculation of the means placed at the dispo- 
sal of him who entertains it. It is the common property of all _ 
true believers, and is offered to all who profess the name of 
Christ. The end in view is clearly known, the means to its 
attainment are distinctly realized ; and both means and ends are 
such that they may be realized by thousands and millions, with- 
out in any way prejudicing individual expectations. The sense 
of destiny which Mr. Mozley confounds with this principle is 
the very reverse in all these prominent and essential characteris- 
tics. Its object is enveloped in the mists of an unknown 
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futurity, and the destiny of the individual can only be known by 
its actual fulfilment. He may turn out a sage, a lawgiver, or a 
conqueror; but, whatever his destiny, it is peculiar: it depends, 
for its very existence, on a distinction from those by whom he is 
surrounded. Whatever the nature of his destiny he must be 
one among millions, among thousands, or at least among hun- 
dreds, or else his expectation of a destiny is frustrated. The two 
principles which are thus confounded in the passage above quoted 
are as different as day is from night. No Christian believer 
whose earnest hope or humble assurance is grounded on a con- 
viction of the sufficiency of the power, wisdom, and goodness, 
engaged in his behalf, and on a sober estimate of his own deter- 
mination to cleave to God, ever has been, or ever can be disap- 
pointed of his expectations; thousands and tens of thousands 
could be found, not only among the aspirants for heroic honours 
in ancient times, but among the astrologer-mongers of the 
middle ages, and the novel readers of the present day, who have 
cherished a sense of destiny which has proved a delusion and a 
dream. Two of the most objectionable features of absolute and 
arbitrary predestination are, that, like the heathen sense of des- 
tiny, it rests on preferential grounds, and that it can be known 
only by its actual fulfilment. True scriptural predestination 
grounds its thankfulness in the greatness of the blessedness 
placed within its reach, on the rich, and abundant, and over- 
flowing sufficiency of the means of obtaining that blessedness, on 
the innumerable hosts who shall participate in the enjoyment of 
it, on the conviction that its enjoyment is increased, instead of 
being diminished, in proportion to the number of participants. 
The objectionable doctrine on the contrary seems to rest its 
thankfulness, not on the absolute blessedness of its inheritance, 
but on the complacency of being the favourite of a partial hea- 
venly parent. Its trust rests, not so much on an intelligent and 
deep penetration of the all sufficiency of the means provided by 
a God of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, but on a com- 
paratively self-willed and capricious appropriation of a cor- 
respondingly capricious but absolute promise of eventual suc- 
cess, which throws all intermediate agencies and instrumenta- 
lities into the back ground, as mere shadows and not realities. 
Heaven’s anthems delight not from their intrinsic harmony 
but from their contrasts with the discords of hell; the note 





g The perfect type of such a doctrine of destiny would be one who could add to 
the absolute blessedness of an eternal weight of glory the heightening consideration, 
that he alone had been plucked as a brand from the burning, that, like the heathen 
hero or conqueror, he was not only one of thousands, but that none but himself could 
be his parallel. 
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of heaven’s most extatic strain is not that, in which the full 
chorus of innumerable hosts, like the voice of many waters swells 
upon the ear, but that which is mixed with the distant wails of 
those who have been arbitrarily and capriciously excluded for 
ever from its precincts. 

The artifice or error, conscious or unconscious, by which the 
amalgamation of two principles so widely different is attempted, 
consists in blending a sense of destiny, dependent for its existence 
on preferential grounds, with one which is altogether indepen- 
dent of any such consideration. The notion of destiny is one 
which can only be entertained by “remarkable persons.” It is 
built on a belief that they possess powers beyond what are en- 
joyed by those around them. It is a “sense and consciousness 
of remarkable powers,” of more than “an ordinary amount of 
power,” of an amount of power so far beyond the ordinary, that 
the possessor is compelled to ascribe it to some other source, as 
proving him in some cases to be an “ emanation from the Deity,” 
and as “destining him to achieve some great object.” How 
this definition of destiny can be reconciled with the subsequent 
declaration that such a sense of destiny “need not be confined 
to remarkable and eminent Christians,” is more perhaps than 
any of our readers will be able to point out, and we think that 
they will conclude with us that the author has commenced with 
a description of one subject and ended by substituting its con- 
trast. 

The statements already referred to in reference to the funda- 
mental difference between the Adamic and Christian dispensa- 
tions, which was maintained to consist in the different position 
in which man’s will was placed under the respective covenants, 
may serve as another example of inconsistency. The difference 
in the relation of man’s will is described as the fundamental 
difference between the two dispensations, and yet the differences 
between those who hold that man’s salvation is the result of an 
absolute and irresistible act of grace, and those who maintain 
that his own acceptance or rejection of Divine aid is the turning 
point in the issue, do not appear to be sufficient to justify either 
party in supposing, that it differs from the other fundamentally. 
We believe with Mr. Mozley that these differences are not such 
as should interfere with Christian fellowship, but we do believe 
it because we also believe, in the first instance, that, in his 
anxiety to uphold the Augustinian doctrine at a weak point, he 
has unduly magnified one difference between the Adamic and 
Christian dispensations, and merged what St. Paul describes as 
their great distinguishing characteristic. The prominent funda- 
mental point is not the different relation of man’s will to his 
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salvation, but the provision of a Saviour, through whom not only 
aid and strength, but forgiveness for failures past is vouchsafed, 
and mercy for future—and morally speaking unavoidable—short- 
comings is hoped for and expected. 

To notice all the similar inconsistencies seriatim would 
occupy much more time and.space than can be given in an 
article in a review, and we must therefore satisfy ourselves at 
present with pointing out the defects of the work on Augustinian 
Predestination in its large features. It takes as its groundwork 
the theory of indistinct ideas. These the author designates by a 
new name, rather opposed to their indefinite nature. “A half 
conception,” though imperfect, is very definite in its limitation, 
and, when it has been associated with the other half, the point 
at which the two parts meet is very distinctly pointed out; and 
the whole conception becomes complete and perfect. Admitting 
that there are vague and indistinct conceptions which, from the 
nature of the subject, must ever remain such to the human 
mind, this does not prove that the human will or divine power 
are among them. Granting that there are in theology para- 
doxical truths, does it follow that predestination and the pre- 
sence of both human will and divine agency in the work of 
salvation are of the number? If we concede to the author of 
Augustinian Predestination all that he manages by a confusion 
of terms, and by other similar artifices to assume, his conclu- 
sions might perchance follow, although even this is doubtful. 
But we altogether disclaim, for reasons which we have already 
given, the want of discrimination which confuses a real power of 
origination with effects strictly so called ; we deny the assertion 
that “nothing short of a characteristic of will which comes into 
collision with our ideas of the divine power meets the demands 
of our consciousness ;” and we repudiate, not only as rash, but 
as dishonourable to God and to his word, the statements that— 


“Some truths of religion cannot be stated without contradiction to 
other truths, of which reason or the same revelation informs us, and 
therefore cannot be stated positively and absolutely, without becoming in 
the very act of statement false.” 


With respect to the combination of human will and divine 
agency in the work of salvation, we also maintain that the 
language of Scripture is contradictory only to those who hold 
either of the opposite extremes; and that our author’s proposed 
remedy, of holding both extremes at once, instead of a middle 
position in which they meet, instead of obviating only doubles the 
supposed amount of contradiction. So far as that Augean sub- 
ject, the question of the human will, is concerned, the treatise 
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on Augustinian Predestination has left it where it found it, and 
the author, in common with many others, who are not strangers 
to Edwards’s unanswered work, has thought proper to ignore 
that section of Edwards’s book which meets and qualifies the 
argument from consciousness, on which all the conclusions in 
the Augustinian treatise rest, on this point, for support. Had the 
author satisfied himself with endeavouring to foster and confirm 
that spirit of moderation on the predestinarian controversy, 
which we are happy to believe now prevails, and which affords 
such strong encouragement to bring forward any approximations 
to a more satisfactory elucidation of the difficulties with which it 
is beset, he would have done the church good service. But he 
has not satisfied himself with this; he has gone much farther, 
and, in so doing, he seems to have exceeded his province. 

A treatise which maintains that the question which it dis- 
cusses is incapable of being absolutely settled in the present state 
of human capacities, shelters itself, by such a statement, from 
many of the consequences which it might incur if it proposed to 
solve the question. Of this statement it is but fair to give the 
treatise all the benefit, and we think it may be shewn that it 
requires it. All that has been or can be proved by any person 
in reference to the solution of a question like that of predestina- 
tion, is, that it has not yet been satisfactorily settled by any 
proposed theory or train of arguments. The nature of the sub- 
ject may be such as to suggest strong presentiments @ priori of 
its being beyond human grasp; or, it may have baffled the 
human intellect in so many instances as to render the prospect 
of its future adjustment chimerical ; but presentiments are not 
proofs, and no number of failures however great absolutely pre- 
cludes the possibility of ultimate success. If those who maintain 
that the question is incapable of adjustment can be shewn to 
have failed in depth of thought, in logical consistency, in impar- 
tiality, or in the extent of their acquaintance with all the 
theories and arguments which have been proposed, then little 
dependence can be placed on their conclusions. While the 
Augustinian treatise exhibits, in many places, indications of a 
very high order of intellectual power, we do not think that the 
predestinarian question is one for which that power is either of 
adequate strength or particularly adapted. The work is written 
in a philosophical spirit, but it frequently betrays a serious defi- 
ciency in the first principle of true philosophizing, “ Bene dis- 
tinguere est bene philosophari.” Many of its arguments are well 
stated, but there is frequently a change of terms in its process of 
reasoning, and much consequent confusion, and sometimes 
contradiction ; and it confines its attention in a great measure to 
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the two long established, opposite, and extreme theories, over- 
looking those which are intermediate, and which have in their 
favour the motto, that truth lies between extremes. It must 
however be confessed that the treatise on Augustinian Predesti- 
nation possesses a certain kind of impartiality; but it is of a 
character so peculiar that it is not likely to commend itself to 
either of the conflicting parties in the controversy, or to the 
church at large. It is the impartiality of a capricious and arbi- 
trary judge, who treats two contending parties with equal injus- 
tice at one time, and equal favour at another. 

It is doubtful whether Mr. Mozley’s tenderness for some of 
the weakest points of supralapsarian doctrine, and his vague and 
general charges of subtlety and evasiveness against all interpre- 
ters who do not take the Augustinian view of those passages of 
Scripture which bear upon the subject, will be regarded as an 
equivalent for his designating the Augustinian as an “ aspect of 
Christian truth which simply erred in a pardonable obliquity,” 
and “a cherished error of the minor and pardonable class.” And 
neither Augustinians nor the Church of England at large will 
feel disposed to have the admiration of her judgment on this 
point to rest upon such statements as would insinuate, that our 
formularies and 17th article merely tolerate predestinarianism as 
a pardonable obliquity. To speak of “ allowing a place” for a 
doctrine which is, in the same work in which this expression 
occurs, declared to have, not only some scattered passages which 
cannot be otherwise interpreted without evasiveness in its favour, 
but to be supported by “the whole Scripture doctrine of grace ” 
seems to us an extraordinary and inexplicable proceeding. 
While we would accord to it the credit of good intentions, and 
of much thought upon the subject, we regard the present work 
as a failure, so far as it professes to place the question upon more 
satisfactory ground, or to exercise a powerful influence upon the 
Christian mind. To prove to contending parties, unduly confi- 
dent of the exclusive correctness of their own views, and of the 
total erroneousness of those of their opponents, that there is 
much to be said upon both sides of an agitated question, is one 
thing ; to profess to prove that the question is one which never 
can be satisfactorily solved is another. Every element of per- 
suasion and argument which can be employed to moderate the 
heat and animosity of theological controversy, and to induce 
Christian men to examine the points at issue between them in 
that spirit of calm, peaceful, and dispassionate enquiry, so be- 
coming a lover of truth, is of inestimable value, because it 
invites mutual conference and explanation. The attempt to 
prove that a controversy is not only incapable of satisfactory 
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solution, but that the doctrine to which it refers contains within 
it, as its essential elements, conflicting and inconsistent state- 
ments, is however a very different undertaking. Such a posi- 
tion is calculated to exercise an influence of the very opposite 
character, and to discourage all investigation of a subject thus 
admitted to be more than difficult, because absolutely contra- 
dictory. 

Having thus examined Mr. Mozley’s work in its general 
bearing upon the predestinarian question, we proceed briefly to 
notice it as professing “to give an account of St. Augustine’s 
doctrine on the point, together with such comments as may be 
necessary for a due examination of, and judgment upon it.” 
The treatise of Augustinian doctrine regards St. Augustine’s 
views, as the result of a philosophical and rigid series of infer- 
ences from the supremacy and irresistibility of the divine power. 
In this conclusion, Mr. Mozley differs from many whose opinion 
is entitled to some weight, and who regard St. Augustine’s 
extreme statements as partly the result of the circumstances of 
his personal conversion, but still more largely of the pressure of 
Pelagian opponents. It is however comparatively of small im- 
portance whether St. Augustine arrived at his conclusions in a 
philosophical spirit, and by a strictly logical and close train of 
reasoning, or whether his latter statements were influenced 
partly by his personal experience, and still more largely by a 
desire to combat with greater success the errors of Pelagius ; and 
we will therefore content ourselves with stating, that there are 
strong reasons to believe that the latter was the true process, 
and that Vossius, and those who agree with him, may be proved 
to be justified in saying, “ Moreover, Augustine, that he might 
press Pelagius harder, added to the common opinion of the 
fathers, and that defended by himself while a bishop, this ap- 
pendix, ‘that grace was offered to one in preference to another, 
and was more efficacious in one than in another owing to an 
absolute decree of God.’ ””” 

What we are more anxious to examine in connexion with 
this treatise is, whether it has given a correct and discriminating 
view of what St. Augustine’s doctrine really was, whether it has 
pointed out the lights and shades with a nicety and precision in 
any way superior to that of those who had previously handled 
the subject. We question whether it has done so, and we sup- 
port our challenge on the ground that the author of the Augus- 
tinian treatise has followed the common track of those who have 
preceded him, in a gross error, that he has failed in discrimina- 
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tion on what is the very essence of the controversy, and that he 
has in doing so done injustice to the father whose doctrine he 
professes to elucidate. 

The great point at issue is, whether God’s election and pre- 
destination are arbitrary and capricious, or not; and Mr. Mozley 
assumes throughout his work, and that without hesitation, that 
St. Augustine’s doctrine was that of an arbitrary and capricious 
predestination. Let us then hear what St. Augustine says on 
the point. Speaking of his conversion, that event which, as of 
the greatest personal interest, is so likely to tinge all a man’s 
views of Christian truth with its own peculiar colouring, he says, 


Did you despise the tears of her who sought from you neither gold, 
nor silver, nor any changeable good, but the salvation of the soul of her 
son? By no means, O Lord, but you were indeed present, and effected it 
in the order in which you had predestined it to be done.’” 


Even when he speaks of God’s will in the most absolute 
terms, and of predestination as the absolute result of that will, 
he not only does not exclude from the guidance of God’s will 
those attributes of justice and wisdom on which all order and 
law and distinction of things that differ rest, but his language is 
such as most emphatically disclaims any such separation. He 
guards even in his strongest statements against the imagination 
of there being any respect of persons with God, any shadow of 
injustice or of want of wisdom in his judgments. It is “ the 
just and merciful God who prepares those whom he foreknows, 
not from respect of persons, but in the irreproachable judgment 
of his equity.’ The will of God is exercised according to law, 
and justice, and wisdom, and there is in predestination itself a 
law and order of proceeding. Now the exercise of strict justice 
and perfect wisdom, and their development of general laws of 
dealing, and of perfect order and arrangement, according to which 
all God’s dealings and judgments, even the most inscrutable, are 
guided, are altogether inconsistent with an arbitrary and capri- 
cious dispensation. Justice and wisdom, law and order, and 
arrangement, are all elements of a systematic dispensation. 
And a systematic dispensation is unjustly designated as either 
arbitrary or capricious. 

In a treatise entitled, On the Augustinian Doctrine of Pre- 
destination, it was reasonable to hope for a clear discrimination 
of St. Augustine’s views, and full and satisfactory proofs of 
what the author maintains to have been St. Augustine’s doc- 
trine. But in both these points the treatise has failed. The 
author has fallen into the common error of imagining, that, 
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because St. Augustine maintained an “ inscrutable predestina- 
tion” and an “occult justice,” he consequently held that God’s 
predestination was inscrutable and his justice occult, because 
they were arbitrary and capricious in their character. Now this 
by no means follows. It may be proved that direct individual 
and absolute decrees are entirely inconsistent with predestina- 
tion according to any law whatever, and that St. Augustine in 
holding the former could not consistently hold the latter also ; 
but that St. Augustine directly maintained an arbitrary, capri- 
cious predestination, Mr. Mozley has not proved, although he 
without hesitation or qualification continually applies those 
epithets to St. Augustine’s doctrine. 

We now proceed to bring forward some remarks on the sub- 
ject both of the combination of human will with divine agency 
in the work of salvation, and in the collateral question of pre- 
destination, which will, we trust, be found not altogether unin- 
teresting to the general reader, nor altogether beneath the 
notice and consideration of persons who, like Mr. Mozley, pro- 
fess to prove that the subject has not only been met by no 
theory, but that it is incapable of being so settled. The prin- 
ciples which it advocates are to be found in a work published in 
}854,* and therefore, some months before the treatise on Augus- 
tinian Predestination made its appearance. 

It appears to us, that most of those who have hitherto written 
on the controversy have either missed altogether, or not attached 
sufficient importance to the great source and subject of dispute. 
The great question is, Does God in the work of salvation deal 
with men through laws, and by fixed principles, or does he act 
without law or fixed principle of any kind, that is to say capri- 
ciously? Those who suppose that God terminates his dealings 
to individuals simply as such, and without any regard to classi- 
fication, maintain, by virtue of such a supposition, that God does 
not in the kingdom of grace guide himself by any laws or prin- 
ciples whatever; for a relation to many is defined by the most 
eminent authorities on jurisprudence to be of the very essence of 
law ; principles of treatment inevitably lead to classifications of 
subjects. If it be admitted, that a relation to many is of the 
essence of law, and that principles of treatment involve classifi- 
cations, truths which we think no person will venture to deny, 
we are prepared to shew upon these simple and concise data, 
which are not, we trust, open to the charge of being “ fine trains 





k The Doctrine of Scriptural Predestination, briefly stated and considered in its 
tendency to promote Unity, and in contrast with the theories which have been sub- 
stituted for it. With some remarks on the Baptismal Question. Bagster and Sons, 
London; J. H. Parker, Oxford. 
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of inferences or endless distinctions spun out in succession,” that 
those who maintain an absolute, individual, and direct predesti- 
nation, not guided by law and fixed principles, in so doing have 
no alternative but an arbitrary and capricious election—that 
those who invariably assert such a doctrine are Augustino mul- 
tum Augustiniores, and that, if St. Augustine at any time has 
done so, he has propounded a doctrine altogether at variance, 
both with particular statements at other times, and with first 
principles of the highest order which he has himself unhesitat- 
ingly admitted. 

As to the first proposition there seems little difficulty. Sal- 
vation may depend upon one or many of innumerable laws or 
principles within the divine choice ; but, between a dispensation 
proceeding by law and by fixed principles, and one guided by no 
law or fixed principle, and, therefore, both arbitrary and capri- 
cious, there seems to be no alternative. 

The second proposition may be very promptly disposed of. 
Whatever St. Augustine may have said under the pressure of 
controversy with Pelagian opponents, he was far from invariably 
maintaining an election or predestination apart from law or fixed 
principle. He frequently maintained that the reasons of God’s 
selection of one and rejection of another were inscrutable, and 
his indiscriminating followers and admirers have concluded that 
in so doing he left no alternative but a capricious and arbitrary 
election, because they were unable to distinguish things that 
differ. Now the dealings of God may be inscrutable and his 
justice may be an “ occult justice ” from various causes. God’s 
judgments may be absolutely and entirely inscrutable, because 
the principles on which God acts are so completely hidden from 
our view or opposed to our conceptions that we cannot form the 
most distant idea of what those principles are. Justice, wisdom, 
and goodness in God may be so opposed to, and different 
from our notions of these attributes, that we have no clue to 
guide us to any conception of them as they really exist in him. 
Of such an imagination, a predestination and election to the 
principles of which we have no guide is the natural correlative. 
But God’s dealings may be inscrutable from reasons which do 
not in anywise conflict with our belief, that the divine justice, 
wisdom, and goodness, though in their fulness infinitely trans- 
cending our conceptions, are similar in character to what we 
designate by these names. They may be inscrutable because, 
although the principles upon which they proceed are well known, 
God’s dealings are so extensive and complicated that man is 
completely lost in the expanse. The kingdom of grace may be 
guided by principles as rigidly fixed and by laws as universally 
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prevalent as the kingdom of nature, and it may be impossible to 
tell the reasons of the particular moral complexion of each moral 
and intelligent unit, for the very same reason that it would be 
impossible for any man to analyze all the minute details which 
have exercised an influence, through successive reproductions 
from the day of the first generation of its primitive parent, and 
all the variations of sunshine, and shade, and moisture, and 
warmth, which have combined in giving to any one oak-leaf its 
particular size, shape, and shade.’ 

An inscrutable election and predestination are not therefore 
by any means necessarily an arbitrary one, but is as consistent 
with the most general laws and the most invariable principles of 
action on God’s part as with an entirely capricious mode of 
dealing. 

Whether St. Augustine has, in any passage, directly or in- 
directly asserted that God’s dealings on the salvation of one man 
and the rejection of another are inscrutable, because they pro- 
ceed upon no law or fixed principle, or upon laws and principles 
altogether unknown or opposed to our conceptions, we will not 
undertake to say; but we believe that we will be fully born out 
in maintaining that he generally at least declines or hesitates to 
qualify the inscrutability in such a way as to lead to this conclu- 
sion. So far is he however from invariably if ever directly main- 
taining a predestination, apart from law and fixed principle, that, 
while he declines to trace that himself, he does not forbid others 
from investigating its operative principle even in individual 
cases ; and, in one instance at least, he admits the possibility of 
its being traced out and comprehended by man.” 

We now come to the last proposition to be proved, namely, 
that if St. Augustine has in any instance propounded an election 
apart from law and fixed principle, such a theory is at variance 
both with other particular statements and with principles of the 
first and highest order which he has laid down as of universal 





t Ordinem rerum Zenobi consequi ac tenere cuique proprium, tum vero universi- 
tatis quo coercitur ac regitur hic mundus vel videre vel pandere dificillimum homini- 
bus atque rarissimum est. (De Ord., lib. i., c. i.) Quia sicut ipsi mali homines in 
terra, sic etiam illi non omnia, que volunt facere possunt, nisi quantum illius ordina- 
tione sinuntur cujus plene judicia nemo comprehendit, juste nemo reprehendit. De 
Civ. Dei, c. xxiii. See also following note. 

m Heec autem vocatio que sive in singulis hominibus, sive in populis atque in ipso 
genere humano per temporum opportunitates operatur, alta et profundz ordinationis 
est, et comprehendi non potest, ni forte ab eis qui diligunt Deum ex toto corde, et 
ex tota anima, et ex tota mente sua, et diligunt proximos sicut ipsos. Tanta enim 
charitate fundati possunt jam fortasse cum sanctis comprehendere longitudinem, lati- 
tudinem, altitudinem, et profundum. Illud tamen constantissima fide retinendum, 
neque quicquam Deum injusté facere, neque ullam esse naturam que non Deo debeat 
quod est.”—Octoquitatrium Quest. Lib. 
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application. The particular statements are familiar to all who 
have studied the question, and we therefore proceed to point out 
the general principles to which we refer. Not only does he 
maintain that all things are governed by eternal and immutable 
laws,” but he admits, that by a knowledge and inspection of 
these laws men may partially comprehend God’s judgments and 
angels may foresee future events.” Again, order is the arrange- 
ment of equal and unequal things, assigning to each its place? 
and order so rules the universe as to embrace all things without 
exception. Now such a definition of universal order cannot be 
reconciled with a procedure in so important a province as the 
salvation of mankind, by which thousands who are absolutel 

equal and intrinsically undistinguishable are so differently dis- 
posed of, that some are carried to the highest pinnacle of hea- 
venly glory, and others consigned to the lowest depths of perdi- 
tion. Lawand order, as defined by St. Augustine, and admitted 
by him to be of universal application, are altogether inconsistent 
with decrees directly terminated to individuals, and with distinc- 
tive positions where there is no difference. His statements upon 
these broad and universal principles warrant us in giving his 
particular assertions as to God’s discrimination between indi- 
viduals an interpretation which will harmonize with them, where 
the language permits it ; and his declaration that the distinction 
between individuals depends entirely on God’s will, and that the 
reasons are inscrutable by us, are no proof that he regarded 
God’s will as not proceeding by laws of the most general charac- 
ter, or that his judgments in this respect were inscrutable for 
any other reason than that the moral events to which these judg- 
ments had reference, were of so intricate and complicated a 
character, embraced so vast an extent of time and space, and 
such a wide interdependence of human agencies and divine in- 
terpositions, as completely to baffle human investigation in their 
minute details. On the contrary, his statement that the calling 
of men, whether as individuals or nations, or as a race, was 





* Dicebamus nobis ipsis: Ubi non lex? Ubi non meliori debitum imperium? 
Ubi non umbra constantie? Ubi non modus? De Ordine, lib. i., c. ix. 

© Aliud autem in zternis atque incommutabilibus Dei legibus, quz in ejus sapien- 
tia vivant mutationes temporum previdere, Deique voluntatem que tam certissima 
quam potentissima est, Divini Spiritus ejus participatione cognoscere quod sanctis 
angelis recta discretione donatum est. De Civitate Dei, c. xxii. 
__? Ordo est parium dispariumque rerum sua cui loca tribuens dispositio. Jbid., c. 
xi. 

7 Quid saltem censes, inquam, ordini esse contrarium? Nihil ait ille. Nam quo- 
modo esse contrarium quicquam potest ei rei, que totum occupavit, totum obtinuit ? 
De Ordine, lib. i., c. vi. Unde enim solet, inquam, oboriri admiratio preter manifestum 
causarum ordinem? Et ille: Prater manifestum, inquit, accipio: nam preter ordi- 
nem nihil mihi fieri videtur. Jbid., c. iii. 
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guided by the opportunities of times and seasons, and was a 
matter of lofty and profound arrangement (alte et profunde 
ordinationis), naturally suggests an inscrutableness not of the 
absolute but of the vast and complicated character. 

The controversy between the opposite parties on the question 
of predestination may be summed up under three heads :—I. 
Does God in grace and predestination proceed by fixed and 
general laws? II. Are these laws in any measure revealed to 
man for his guidance? III. If so, what are these laws? If 
those who call themselves Augustinians will be satisfied to go no 
further than St. Augustine did, they will admit that in grace 
and predestination (which is only according to St. Augustine 
the preparation of grace,) God does proceed by laws. When 
this has been conceded, the most objectionable feature of the 
extreme and fatalist doctrine on the subject is struck out, and 
the virus of the controversy is expelled. But St. Augustine not 
only admits that God proceeds by laws in grace, but he himself 
lays down six general rules respecting it, thus proving that he 
believed these laws to have been made known for man’s guidance. 
If his followers, or those who designate themselves such, will be 
guided by him on this point, the field of controversy will be still 
farther narrowed. The remaining question, namely, What are 
these laws in the aspect in which that question points to and 
defines the ground of distinction between one man and another, 
would require a separate article for its elucidation ; because on 
this point, not only the Super-Augustinians, but Augustine him- 
self, require to be convicted of that subtle and evasive mode of 
explanation which would endanger the meaning of all Scripture, 
and with which Mr. Mozley unhesitatingly charges that inter- 
pretation of these passages which bear on the controversy, where- 
ever that interpretation runs counter to the light in which they 
were viewed by St. Augustine. 

We would only observe, at present, that if divine and human 
agency combine in any measure or degree in the work of salva- 
tion, that measure and proportion are as definite as any physical 
proportions in the natural world can be. Should it be asked, 
Why then are not that measure and proportion as definitely 
revealed by God as they are certainly and definitely known to 
him? we would assign, as a reason, what has appeared to our 
own mind satisfactory beyond the reach of cavil. If the amounts 
of human and mediate divine agency, and of direct and imme- 
diate divine agency, were exactly the same in every individual 
case, and in every individual exercise in each case, then it might 
well be asked why a measure and proportion of such universal 
application were not definitely described in Scripture. But if, 
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on the other hand, the proportions of human and mediate 
divine agency, and of immediate or internal divine agency, or 
of grace in this limited sense, are all but infinitely diversified in 
their combined operations, then the question is not, “ Wh 
were not these proportions revealed?” but, “ How could they 
have been embodied in the word of God?” And the answer is, 
“Such a revelation is as morally impossible as it would have 
been utterly useless in man’s present state. It could not be 
vouchsafed without converting that Scripture which contains a 
general history of God’s dealings into a universal biography, 
embracing the whole series of acts in every man’s life, nor with- 
out changing a discovery of the general principles of grace into 
a narration of all its individual and separate exercises. The 
wisdom and goodness of God have adopted a course of greater 
simplicity and of corresponding value and usefulness. The rela- 
tion of human and divine agency is generally stated, and the 
particular application is left to every individual’s own opinion 
and experience, with a stimulus of the most powerful kind to 
excite men to humility on the one side, and diligence on the 
other. While the man who overrates his own strength and dis- 
parages God’s grace is sure to be made to feel his own weakness 
and to suffer an enforced humiliation, for his want of voluntary 
humility ; the professor who depreciates the advantages and 
natural powers with which he has been gifted, and thus accuses 
God of wishing to reap where he has not sown, will be con- 
demned out of his own mouth. He will perish because he 
would not be saved: his destruction will lie at his own 7 
R. K. 








MATTHEW ii. 15. 
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THE quotations in the New Testament from the Old have been a 
fruitful source of perplexity to those who have devoted themselves 
to the critical study of the Scriptures, partly on account of the 
diversity of the manner in which they are made,—some being 
taken from the Hebrew, others from the Greek; some being 





r Qui vocatus non venit, sicut non habuit meritum preemii ut vocaretur, sic inchoat 
meritum supplicii, cum vocatus venire neglexerit. Ita erunt duo illa misericordiam et 
judicium cantabo tibi, Domine. Ad misericordiam pertinet vocatio, ad judicium per- 
tinet supplicium eorum qui venire neglexerint.— Quest., lib. iv., quaest. lxiii. 
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iven verbatim, others quoad sensum mercly,—but still more 
from the difficulty in many cases of determining the purpose for 
which the citation is adduced. 

Of these, not the least embarrassing is the quotation by 
Matthew, apparently of the second clause of Hosea xi. 1, “ Be- 
hold the angel of the Lord appeareth to Joseph in a dream, say- 
ing, Arise, and take the young child and his mother, and flee 
into Egypt, and be thou there until I bring thee word: for 
Herod will seek the young child to destroy him. When he arose 
he took the young child and his mother by night, and departed 
into Egypt: and was there until the death of Herod: that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, 
saying, ‘Out of Egypt have I called my son’ ” (Matt. ii. 13—15). 

Two explanations of this quotation have been attempted; ac- 
cording to some, it is to be referred to the principle of accommo- 
dation or allusion—all that Matthew means to say, being, that 
the language employed by the prophet to describe a fact in the 
history of the Israelites might, without impropriety, be applied 
to a similar event in the history of our Lord, viz., his being 
brought up out of Egypt; while others consider that the evange- 
list proceeds upon the ground that the one event was designed to 
be typical of the other, and that the words of the prophet have 
a twofold reference. 

To the former of these views, it may be objected,—Ist, that 
it reduces the statement of the evangelist to a paltry play upon 
the words (for it would be nothing more), alike unsuited to 
sober narrative, and inconsistent with the gravity and simplicity 
of the writer’s character; and 2ndly, that it is directly at vari- 
ance with the formal and solemn announcement of the inspired 
penman, that the event related by him took place “in order 
that (iva) what was spoken by the Lord through the prophet 
might be fulfilled.” Those, again, who hold the other opinion, 
find it no easy matter to point out the rationale of the alleged 
typical connexion betwixt the two events, or to shew wherein 
les “the moral fitness” (as Bishop Marsh expresses it) of the 
one to foreshadow the other; and so are compelled to rest the 
stress of their argument on the formula with which the quota- 
tion is introduced. This, however, is scarcely satisfactory, espe- 
cially as the force of that formula (iva 7Anpw64, «.7-r.) has been 
disputed. 

It may be worth while, therefore, to look once more at the 
connexion in which this puzzling citation occurs. Now, upon a 
careful review of the whole chapter, especially of the verses 
which we have set down at length, it will, we think, be evident 
to any one who will use his own eyes, and exercise his own judg- 
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ment on the case, that Matthew does not say that the words of 
the prophet were fulfilled when the infant Saviour was brought 
up from Egypt, but when he was carried down into Egypt. 
Had the former been the intention of the evangelist, it would 
certainly have answered his purpose much better (whichever of 
the foregoing theories we adopt) to have deferred his citation 
until he came in due course to speak of the return from Egypt 
(see ver. 21), and we may therefore conclude that he would have 
done so. Instead of this however, he expressly affirms that 
*‘ Joseph took the young child and his mother, and departed into 
Egypt ; and was there until the death of Herod, that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken, &c.;” words which intimate, one 
would imagine, distinctly enough, that not only the descent into 
Egypt, but also the sojourn there, were the means by which the 
Scripture was fulfilled. 

This observation, at first sight, may appear to remove us far- 
ther than ever from the settlement of this guestio vevata ; but 
we venture to think, it will be found to be in reality the key to 
its solution. Indeed, if the fact alluded to by Hosea was typical, 
the current notion as to Matthew’s application of his words as- 
signs far too literal a fulfilment of the type. Typical events and 
symbolical actions are seldom identical with the events or actions 
which they symbolize, but rather resemble the language of pro- 
phecy in dimly shadowing forth what they are intended to teach. 
The opening verses of the sixty-third chapter of Isaiah in 
which the question is put, ‘ Who is this that cometh from Edom, 
with dyed garments from Bozrah?” are generally admitted to 
refer to the Messiah, and yet there is no evidence that our Lord 
ever was in the literal Idumea, nor does any body conceive that 
this was necessary to the accomplishment of the prediction. 
Why then should we think of a literal Egypt here? For our 
own part, we believe the words would have been as exactly fulfilled 
had the infant Saviour been conveyed to Arabia or any other 
region where his life would have been safe. 

It is scarcely necessary that we should stop to prove that Egypt 
as well as Edom was one of the Old Testament symbols for the 
enemies of God and of his church. We may, however, refer to 
Psalm Ixxxix. 10 (where “ Rahab” in the first parallel answers to 
“enemies” in the second) ; Joeliii. 19; Zech. x. 10, 11; xiv. 
18, 19; and, inasmuch as the symbols of the old Testament are 
revived in the Apocalypse, Rev. xi. 8. Such were the sufferings 
indeed, of Israel in “the land of bondage,” that “to bring down 
into Egypt” seems to have become a sort of proverbial expres- 
sion for the infliction of chastisement, as in Deut. xxviii. 68; 
while “the bringing up of the Israelites from that country” 
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is the symbol of the deliverances which the Lord had yet in store 
for his people, especially for the spiritual Israel in Messianic 
times, as in Hos. xii. 9; Is. xi. 15, 16; li. 9—13. Judea, then, 
in the mind of the evangelist was “Egypt” to the youthful 
Jesus. If to any this appear harsh, we would remind them, that 
such a mode of speaking is not only common in Scripture, but 
occurs even in profane authors, as when Livy says—Capuam Hani- 
bali Cannas fuisse (xxiii. 45). In particular let it be observed, 
that in the passage in Revelation above referred to, it is to “the 
great city where our Lord was crucified” that the appellation 
in question is given (“which spiritually is called Sodom and 
Egypt”) a circumstance equally in favour of the view for which 
we are pleading, whether with some of the latest and most emi- 
nent commentators, we take the words (“where our Lord was 
crucified”) literally as denoting the capital of Judea, or figura- 
tively; for if the term “Egypt” could be applied to a place where 
our Lord was only virtually crucified, much more might it be 
said of the place where he actually suffered. This is confirmed 
by the manner in which the sojourn in the land of Ham is limited, 
viz., by the death of Herod,—“ and was there until the death of 
Herod,”—plainly teaching that it was essential to the “ fulfil- 
ment” spoken of, that the child should be shielded from the fury 
of the cruel prince who at that time held sway over Judea. We 
do not consider it necessary, in order to complete the analogy, 
to shew as some have attempted to do, that Israel was a type of 
Christ, a position which we fear can scarcely be made out. It 
will not be disputed, however, that that nation besides the sym- 
bolical character of its ritual was, both in its polity and history, 
a type of the true church of God. 

We must then remember the intimate union between Christ 
and his church, which is such, that not only are they repre- 
sented under various figures as constituting parts of one whole, 
but are even referred to under one and the same designation; e.g. 
in Is. xlix., under the title of “Israel” “God’s servant”? (comp. 
ver. 1 as quoted in 2 Cor. vi. 1, 2); and in Gal. iii. 16, under 
the denomination of “ Christ,” “ the seed of Abraham” (comp. 
ver. 29). But without insisting upon mere phraseology, it is 
sufficient for our present purpose to know, that so close is the 
union referred to, that whatever affects the one for weal or for 
woe affects the other (see Matt. xxv. 40, 45; Acts ix. 4,5). In 
the case before us, it is easy to see on the one hand, that upon 
the successful accomplishment of the Redeemer’s mission, and 
therefore on his safety until his hour should come, all the hopes 
of the church were suspended. On the other hand, it is clear 
that the enmity of Herod was not and could not be directed 
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against the Saviour personally at so tender an age, but officially, 
as him to whom the voices of the prophets and inquiries of 
Eastern sages pointed as the future “King of the Jews,” 
and whom he consequently regarded as his rival. The blow 
therefore which he struck was aimed not so much at Christ him- 
self as at his kingdom, and therefore at the church of which he 
was to be the Saviour and head. Thus, both in the nature of 
things, and even with reference to the animus of the persecutor, 
it was the church that was imperilled, and the deliverance re- 
corded was therefore an interposition in behalf of the church. 

In this view it is impossible not to be struck with the appo- 
siteness of the quotation, so that Matthew might well have cited 
the verse entire—~* When Israel was a child, then I loved him, 
and called my son out of Egypt.” For when Herod slew all the 
children in Bethlehem and its vicinity from two years old and 
under, that he might thereby ensure the death of the infant 
Jesus, and so extinguish the expectations of the nascent church, 
did he not re-enact the part of Pharaoh, when that monarch 
sought to crush the hopes of the youthful nation of Israel, by 
commanding all the males to be destroyed as soon as they were 
born? Even though we could not trace so close an analogy as 
that which has been pointed out, there is perhaps enough to 
justify the assertion of Matthew in the fact already hinted at, 
that the event described by Hosea, as the most striking mani- 
festation of the power and goodness of God which had occurred 
in the history of the Israelites, is again and again held up to 
view in the writings both of Moses and the prophets, as at once 
the converging point of their gratitude for the past, and a solid 
~ ground of confidence for the future, as the eaponent in short of 
a great general principle, viz., Jehovah’s faithfulness to his 
promises, and care of his chosen people, of which, as it affected 
the spiritual Israel, the incident related by the evangelist was 
only another and a remarkable example. 

But as the evangelist does not say merely that the exode 
of the Israelites had at length found its counterpart, or that the 
principle which it involved had met with another illustration, but 
that what was spoken by the mouth of Hosea concerning that 
event was fulfilled, it still remains to enquire into the intention 
of the prophet in penning the words, or rather of the Holy Spirit 
in directing him so to write. Shall we say that they contain no 
more than a mere historical allusion such as might have been bor- 
rowed from the Pentateuch, or that the passage as it stands in 
Hosea is prophetical ? Both suppositions have been maintained 
with great plausibility ; the one, we need scarcely say, by the ad- 
vocates of the accommodation hypothesis ; the other by those who 
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hold that the exode was typical. And it is very difficult to 
decide in favour of either; for so long as we look only at the 
original source of the citation, we are constrained to agree with 
Dr. Henderson, when he says—that these words are a descrip- 
tion of what Jehovah had done for Israel ages before the prophet 
wrote, and not a prophecy of any future event, is so evident, that 
no person who impartially examines the preceding and following 
context, can for a moment call it in question ;’’* but while we 
confine our attention to the language of Matthew, in spite of all 
that has been said of the latitude of the introductory formula, 
we can scarcely help conceding to Dr. Davidson, that the words 
“have a twofold reference,” or “one sense realized by two 
events.’”? 

In this dilemma, it will not be presumptuous to surmise that 
perhaps the truth may be found to lie betwixt the two extremes. 
It is evident, on the one hand, that the New Testament writers 
had a decided partiality for expressing themselves in the language 
of the Old Testament. Hence Paul in Rom. xi. 4, instead of 
simply stating that there was a remnant in the days of Elijah 
who did not worship Baal, quotes the answer to the complaint 
of the prophet recorded in the first book of Kings; again, in 
chap. ix., he quotes from the writings of the very /ast of the 
prophets in reference to a well-known fact in the family history 
of the founder of his nation; and so John xix. 36, in place of 
saying that the treatment of our Saviour’s body was prefigured 
by the treatment of the paschal lamb, speaks of it as a fulfilling 
of the language used at the institution of the rite. On the other 
hand, we can generally if not in every case, discover a sub- 
stantial reason for such reference to the ancient Scriptures. 
This is especially true of those instances in which Jehovah 
is himself the speaker, as in the passages which we have adduced. 
Thus, in connexion with Rom. xi. 4, we must consider that the 
number of the faithful few was known to God alone; chap. ix. 
13 relates to the ground of the different treatment of the sons of 
Isaac, which only God could explain; and in John xix. 36 the 
propriety of the reference is seen by remembering that, if any 
rite or event was typical, it was so in consequence of divine ap- 
pointment. 

Now what has been said of the last example equally applies 
to the case in hand; for it is “that which was spoken of the 
Lord by the prophet” in reference to a typical event, which 
Matthew says was fulfilled. Then it should be observed that 





@ See Comment. in loc. cit. 
b Sacred Hermeneutics, p. 490. 
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“the Scripture” which John appears to quote is nowhere to be 
found as he expresses it; but that, im point of fact, he turns 
into a prophecy concerning Christ, a command given respecting 
the keeping of the passover (Ex. xii. 46 or Numb. ix. 12).° 

And if a divine command in relation to the treatment of a 
typical sacrifice could fairly be taken as equivalent to a prophecy 
regarding the antitype, why might not an appeal by Jehovah 
himself to his dealings with the typical Israel, be cited as tanta- 
mount to a prediction of what they were intended to foreshadow ? 
This will be the-more readily admitted, if we remember that the 
prophecies of Hosea are addressed throughout to the typical peo- 
ple, and therefore have a legitimate applicability to New Testa- 
ment times, to which there are occasionally more marked and 
striking allusions, as in chap. ii., ver 15 and following, where 
the very same figure is employed as in the passage in question— 
“Therefore, behold, I will allure her, and bring her into the 
wilderness (q.d., out of Egypt) and speak comfortably unto her ; 
and I will give her vineyards from thence (like those of Canaan), 
and the valley of trouble for a door of hope ; and she shall sing 
there as in the days of her youth, and as in the day when she 
came up out of the land of Egypt.” 

If any apology be thought necessary for differing from so 
many learned and distinguished interpreters as to the circum- 
stance in our Lord’s history to which the evangelist refers, we 
have only to say, that the origin of the common opinion is easily 
accounted for by the coincidence of “ Egypt” bemg mentioned 
both in the citation and in the narrative, while its currency is to 
be ascribed to the proneness with which all are more or less 
affected, to follow in the beaten track without inquiry. 

Edinburgh. W.S. 





¢ We are aware that there is another source which may occur to some, namely, Ps. 
xxxiv. 20; but a very little reflection will shew that that passage would not have 
suited the purpose of the evangelist, the language being poetical and figurative, as in 
Psalm li. 8. 
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ON THE VERB fwoyovéw, AS IT OCCURS IN LUKE xvii. 33, 
AND ACTS vii. 19. 


Luke xvii. 33.—“ Whosoever shall seek to save his life shall lose it; and whosoever 
shall lose his life shall preserve it.”—(woyorhoe duty (sc. puxhv.) 
Cf. Matt. x. 9, and xvi. 25; Mark viii. 35 ; Luke ix. 24 ; John xii, 25. 

Acts vii. 19.— The same (king) dealt subtilly with our kindred, and evil intreated 
our fathers, so that they cast out their young children, to the end they 
might not live.”—rod moieiv %xOera Ta Bpépn duTady, eis TS wD 
(woryoveioOa. 


THERE seems to be peculiar force and beauty in the word 
Ewoyovéw here employed, which, like so many other delicate 
touches in the New Testament, altogether escapes us in our 
English version. In Greek authors, fwoyovéw means “ to bring 
forth alive, to engender living animals.”* Inthe New Testament 
it occurs in no other passage than the two quoted above, unless, 
indeed, we accept it in 1 Tim. vi. 13, where it is offered as a 
various reading. It will be convenient to consider first the verse 
taken from the Acts. 

And without lengthened discussion (which space forbids), we 
would submit to the consideration of our learned readers, 
whether the following rendering may not express the sense of the 
original in this place more accurately than our English version, 
“so as to expose their offspring, in order that it might not be 
born alive.” We are aware that this is awkward English, but we 
cannot find a better sentence. 

Our common version implies, as it seems to us, that the 
children of Israel, by reason of the cruelty of Pharaoh, themselves 
exposed their infants, in order that (with the express purpose 
that) these infants might perish. Now, such conduct, besides 
being most unnatural, seems inconsistent with what is narrated 
in Ex. i. 15, 22, where we read that “ Pharaoh charged all his 
people, saying, Every son that is born (rots “ESpdiors the LXX. 
add, to avoid all mistake) ye shall cast into the river, and. every 
daughter ye shall save alive.” The king’s command was given to 
the people of Egypt, and not to the children of Israel. And 
accordingly, the mother of Moses concealed him, lest some of the 
Egyptians should seize and expose him. And when she herself 
was compelled to that sad necessity, surely it was not “to the 
end he might not live,” that she deposited him with such anxious 
care at the river-side. 





@ Robinson’s Lex. to Gr. Test. 
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In order to ascertain the meaning of these words of Stephen, 
we must bear in mind the course of conduct which the tyrant 
actually pursued towards the Hebrews. First, he directed the 
midwives to kill the male children, and to preserve the females 
alive. “ But the midwives,” we read, “feared God, and did not 
as the king of Egypt commanded them, xal ¢{wdyovouv Ta apaeva.” 
Now, here the word fwoyovéw is clearly used, not in its primary 
meaning of “to bring forth alive,” but in some meaning closely 
connected with, and naturally flowing from this; not generally 
as if synonymous with owfw, but specially, and as a causative, 
signifying “to cause to be born alive.” The two women were 
commanded, when presiding at a birth, as soon as they had dis- 
covered the sex of the child—if a male, to kill it,—if a female, to 
preserve it. In their piety they disobeyed the monarch, and 
suffered the males, equally with the females, to be born alive into 
the world, to be presented as living infants to the parents. 

When Pharaoh saw that his plan of extermination had failed, 
he issued other instructions, this time to his people generally, — 
viz., that they should cast all Hebrew children as soon as born 
into the river. This was commanded, Stephen says, in the words 
quoted, és 76 ui) CwoyovéreAai—that is, either (1) that the male 
offspring being exposed might not be preserved alive ; or (2) that 
the Israelites, seeing the cruel fate that awaited their new-born, 
might consent, as to an alternative, to the barbarous edict before 
issued by the tyraut—viz., that their male infants be dispatched 
immediately that their sex be ascertained—i.e., that they be killed 
in the very birth. 

Against (1) there are two serious objections: the first that it 
would make és 76 yu) Sworyovéra Oar equivalent to évs 76 atrodéo Bau, 
and thus rob it of its peculiar force; the second, that even thus 
it would be but a poor platitute to affirm that the infants were 
exposed in order that they might perish, since the idea of exposure 
necessarily includes that of death. 

We are thus driven to adopt (2) and discover in this part of 
the address of the first Christian martyr a new light thrown upon 
the page of Old Testament history. We learn, what we could 
not have known certainly before, that Pharaoh put forth his 
second edict—that concerning exposure—to the intent that his 


prior edict concerning infanticide which was then unheeded might 
thereafter be observed. 





The exact meaning of the word Gworyovéw in the passage taken 
from the Acts is, perhaps, of little importance; not so, however, 
in the verse from St. Luke’s Gospel. A right understanding of 
it, then, will help us, if we mistake not, to a just appreciation of 
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the pregnant truth which the verse contains. The reports given 
us by the other evangelists of this saying of our Lord do not 
contain the word in question. Luke himself, when delivering it 
in another place (ix. 24), substitutes for this remarkable expres- 
sion the more ordinary wf. All which seems to indicate that 
there is an exact propriety in the word which, though it be so 
often missed and passed over, the careful historian has not failed 
to notice and preserve. Let us first of all glance briefly at this 
saying of our Lord, as reported by the other evangelists. 

St. Matthew has (x. 39)—“ He that findeth his life shall lose 
it: and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it”—a para- 
doxical saying, delivered in a form common in Eastern aphorisms, 
and in its character of paradox conveying, in a striking manner, 
most weighty truth as to the relationship of “heavenly” to 
“earthly things.” In the Joss of the first clause (a7rodécer) we 
cannot fail to perceive the dr¢Opos aimvios (2 Thess. i. 9), the 
damnation (from damnum, loss), which shall be the terrible doom 
of those that “have their portion in this life.” In the finding of 
the second clause is equally evident the happiness of that man 
who, forsaking all worldly gains, has found the pearl of great 
price; who, letting go his hold on the vanities of earth and de- 
positing his treasures where neither moth nor rust can corrupt, 
shall find a goodly store awaiting his arrival in the heavenly man- 
sions—friends ready to welcome him to “ everlasting habitations.” 
This same evangelist has preserved for us this most beautiful 
word of Christ in a form slightly different (chap. xvi. 25), 
“ Whosoever will save his life shall lose it: and whosoever will 
lose his life for my sake shall find it,” where it must not esca 
our notice that the “ whosoever will save” is in the original, ds 
yap av 0édn,—i.e., whosoever shall desire to save. Here the 
meaning would appear to be some such as this :—for expressions 
containing general principles are not to be applied in their full 
breadth to particular cases; he that inordinately desires, with 
more than lawful earnestness, to preserve his life shall suffer the 
loss of it in the death eternal ; and he that deliberately, and after 
counting the cost, shall stand to his Christian profession, though 
death be the inevitable consequence, and thus, in a sense, be 
accessory to his life’s destruction, shall find his life preserved to 
him in that world where all is life and love. 

St. Mark repeats this latter version of St. Matthew with no 
variation, except that, as is his wont, he adds to “ for my sake,” 
“and the gospels,” and substitutes for “ shall find it,” “the same 
shall save it.” With him the more general idea of salvation takes 
the place of that other, more particular and personal, of the 
Christian’s finding anew what he had lost. 
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St. John’s statement is characteristic of its author. He loves 
to deal with abstract principles, and with these in pairs—love and 
hatred, life and death; as in his first epistle especially, but, in- 
deed, in each one of his writings ; “‘ He that loveth his life shall 
lose it: and he that hateth his life in this world shall keep it 
unto life eternal.” 

St. Luke, like St. Matthew, has the saying twice. His first 
version of it (chap. ix. 24) is similar to those of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, as given above. His second is the passage quoted at 
the head of this article, and which we come now to discuss. 

With the circumstantial accuracy of the historian, for which 
his gospel is throughout distinguished, he seems to have appre- 
hended the ipsissima verba of the Saviour. Not that it need be 
inferred from such an opinion that the other evangelists are in 
this instance incorrect and faulty ; for, from its frequent repeti- 
tion (six times, as we have seen in the four Gospels), we doubt 
not that this was one of those heavenly maxims which often 
passed the lips of the Lord, as in his daily ministrations he came 
daily in contact with the same ignorance, sorrow, and sin; the 
same in their source and essence, but with some variation of form 
and aspect. His earthly course was not, so to speak, that of the 
rushing meteor which, flashing by in dazzling splendour, leaves 
to the awe-struck crowd vainly to gaze and wonder; rather of 
the great luminary, which, with all its wonders of radiance inex- 
haustible and healthful influences innumerable, is in nothing 
more glorious than in this; that day by day, unwearied and 
laborious, he fulfils the task of the Great Creator. Each morn 
as he comes forth, arrayed in all his strength and majesty, re- 
joicing as a giant to run his course, he may well remind us of 
Him, who, the true light of the world, sums up in himself all 
honour, and glory, and power, and might, and who, possessed of 
all magnificence, delighted to bestow it on his sinful creatures 
(alas! how often heedless of the boon), and in his own person, 
invested with the glory of the Godhead, did service to the needs 
of man. 

But we must refrain, We wished to suggest that our Lord 
probably uttered, on many occasions, the portion of truth we are 
now considering; that he did this, not always in precisely the 
same words, but, the general meaning the same, with slightly 
altered expression; and that the different records of the evan- 
gelists have preserved to us these minute differences, interesting 
as revealing to us the lights and shades of thought which crossed 
the mind of the Saviour, no less than the several utterances which 
his several followers were careful to retain. 

St. Luke’s phrase, “ whosoever shall seek to save his life,” is 
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peculiar to himself, and is a mark of the professed historian, who 
notes the outward, rather than the inward acts, deeds rather than 
feelings, efforts rather than desires. In the latter of the two 
clauses, we have the remarkable word fwoyovéw, whose meaning 
we have already considered. ‘ Whosoever shall lose his life shall 
make it to live” (or, quicken it) is the literal translation (the 
loss of life being suffered, as the Greek implies, at the hands of 
the destroyer). But here, by reason of the exceeding subtlety 
and philosophic beauty of the Greek language, our idiom must 
utterly fail to convey, in a single sentence, the full and exact 
meaning of this profound truth. St. Luke employs two words, 
one simply, the other in composition, both of which we are com- 
pelled to render “life.” But there isa most important difference 
between them, For the “life” (vy, anima) of which a man 
may be mulcted by his fellow-man is no more than the mere 
animal life which he has in common with the brutes, which he 
surrenders at the dissolution of soul and body, and which the 
malice of his cruel fellow may expel from his quivering frame. 
Whereas the life (fw) that shall be imparted to the Christian 
martyr is that mysterious, heaven-born principle, of which, in- 
deed, there is much that we know not, but which, the Scripture 
tells us, animates even now the new-born soul; and shall here- 
after be communicated to the body, the partner of that soul, by 
that Divine Spirit who shall “quicken the mortal bodies ” of all 
the saints. This is that true life which the first man lost in his 
woeful fall: in that same day he died ; thus the heavenly prin- 
ciple quitted the creature who himself had rent asunder his con- 
nexion with the God of heaven, and returned to its glad abode. 
But life could not for ever be confined to heaven while love was 
there : together, hand in hand, they left the realms on high, and, 
embodied in him who, himself God, was yet himself man, they 
came to seek a resting-place once more among the sons of men. 
Yet mournful to tell, few received that life which ever has for its 
companion, love. They killed the Lord of life and glory. But 
though dead as they, some were quickened into newness of life 
(Sos not Biov, Rom. vi. 4) ; alienated from the life of God they 
had been (amrn\Xotpiwpévot THs Fwijs Tov Ocod), now behold them 
new-born with a heavenly birth; death is no more for them; 
the primeval curse is for them repealed ; the higher law of fw» 
from heaven in them shall supersede the lower of yruyn, which is 
of earth. They seem indeed to live as do others: men would 
say the same fate awaits them,—“ A few short years, and the 
great enemy of mankind shall make an easy conquest.” But 
no! it shall not be. The man of this world shall be indeed com- 
pelled unwillingly, after years of struggle and fond delusion, to 
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that awful doom : yea, and when he wakes from restless slumber, 
what is it he can find beneath him but another deep of miseries ; 
and that how awful! But on the child of heavenly birth a new 
being has dawned ; he has within him “ the power of an endless 
life ,”” no malice of the wicked one nor of Ais children can quench 
that deathless flame. True, he is but in part new-born; he 
still must carry the former carcase wearily to the grave: but 
there, lightsome he shall drop his load, and his eager spirit as- 
cend to his Father, God! And more; the burden he has left 
shall rest awhile; and anon, as the precious grain in much cor- 
ruption, so shall the heavenly germ even of that vile body put 
forth its hidden life, and grow into strength and beauty, and 
wax yet stronger and stronger till, as a goodly harvest, it greet 
the longing of its heavenly fellow. Then in full fruition shall be 
known by the new-born man the bliss, and joy, and glory of the 
life eternal. 

And thus the words of Jesus have peculiar beauty—“ Whoso- 
ever shall lose his life at the hands of the destroyer shall quicken 
it.” When the last breath has fled the house of clay, one mo- 
ment instinct in all its faculties with the wondrous principle of 
life, the greatest mystery to man; the next, inert and motion- 
less, waiting the havoc of corruption that even now silently steals 
in to do its work: truly it seems as if that goodly fabric were 
destined for nought but ruin and oblivion. Yet a little while, 
and there shall come a messenger from heaven to claim it from 
the spoiler, a lord more princely than the former tenant, a life 
(fw) yet more wondrous than the life of nature (vy); and 
entering that same body shall fill it with a new, a higher life, 
and rear it up again as of old, yet transfigured with exceeding 
glory, to take its portion in the realms of day. 

Then, Fellow-Christian, take courage! Thine is a high and 
glorious calling. Foes may gather around thee and stand thick 
on every side; many may think thee a defenceless victim for 
their prey ; the wicked may wreak on thee their bitterest re- 
venge: yet what hast thou to fear? Let them take thy life; 
they have no more that they can do. Trust thou in God! 
Thou must leave at Jast that frail tenement to the cold tomb; 
take heed, that leaving it in his service thou prove thyself born 
again of his Spirit who shall also quicken thy mortal body. 

G. F. H. 
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ON ASSYRIAN VERBS. 


Sect. [V.—Ezamples of the Aorist of Qal. 


33. Ir appears so contrary to what might be expected, that a 
tense which corresponds in its form to the Hebrew future should 
have the signification of a preterite, that I have thought it right 
to commence with examples from Achzmenian inscriptions, of 
which we possess translations in a language cognate to the 
Sanskrit and Zend. I begin with that already quoted in par. 16, 
from the Behistun inscription. Here the verb is akunawam in 
the Persian (ii. 91). The Babylonian (line 63) has FE (45) |] 
(113) EYFY (256) | (19) = (211), as.ku.w’n.su.nu. The Persian 
verb is in the imperfect, the root being ku (for kr? Sanskrit) and 
naw being a conjugational addition. This tense corresponds to 
the simple preterite in English. ‘I placed them” is the literal 
translation of the Babylonian verb ; and the same tense may be 
always used for the Babylonian tense that we are considering. 

34. I must here make a few observations on the manner in 
which I have written the above word, and in which I will write 
words that may occur hereafter. In the first place, I substitute the 
Assyrian forms of the characters for those actually used in the 
inscription. Reference to the published copies of the Behistun 
inscription will shew that there is a difference in the second and 
third characters of this word ; and there are many other charac- 
ters also which were differently formed. I choose the Assyrian 
form of each character; and where the Assyrians used a variety 
of forms I choose that which appears the best to be taken as a 
standard. In the second place, I have placed a number after 
each character. When I have occasion to write a character 
more than once, I will use the number alone; and at the con- 
clusion of the article I will give a list of all the characters I have 
introduced, their numbers being in numerical order, and the 
values of each being annexed. Thus each character will appear 
twice, and twice only,—when it first occurs and in the list at 
the end. In the third place, the syllabic value of each character 
is given at the end of the word, where there will always be found 
as many values as there are syllables, these values being sepa- 
rated by points. The word formed of these syllabic values will 
occasionally be added. In the present instance it is dskun-sunu, 
the hyphen separating the affix from the verb. 

35. In iv. 35, the Persian inscription has akunaush, which is 
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the third person singular of the same verb in the same tense. 
The Babylonian (line 96), has here <<<>F (25) = al (268) 


>2Y (140).45.19.211 2-Y (105), in.da.na.a’s.su.nuwt, inda- 
nds-sunut. In both these instances, all the radical letters 
appear; the roots being sakin and nadin. The latter verb signi- 
fies “ to give:” in the present context it is said that Ormazda 
gave certain persons into the hand of Darius. Locomotion is 
here implied, and the augment is consequently inserted (par. 16). 
When the first radical is 2, it is usual to assimilate it in this 
tense to the following consonant. It is so in the present verb 
in other instances where it occurs ; and the reason why it is not 
so here (unless it be an error of the writer of the inscription, 
whose grammar is not always to be depended on) was that by the 
addition of the augment the accent was drawn away from the 
first syllable. The short vowel, it will also be observed, is 
dropped at the end of the affix. Contractions of this nature are 
sometimes required by euphony. When a verb terminates in an 
unaccented vowel, su is generally shortened to s, and the en- 
clitic va to v. We have also in certain cases sun for sunu and 
sin for sina. 

36. The same Persian verb akunaush is translated in the Per- 
sepolitan inscription over the figure of Darius, which Lassen and 
Westergaard call B, by == (12) $e (59) <r | (262), @.bu. 
us ; sa bit hagd V bus, equivalent to hya imam tacharam akunaush ; 
“who this house made.” The first character, which for the most 
part denotes the simple vowel #, here represents that vowel fol- 
lowed by the guttural ’ayin. This character is invariably used in 
the Babylonian and Persepolitan inscriptions to represent the first 
syllable of the third person masculine, singular and plural, 
of the aorist, when the root begins with ’ayin. In the Assy- 
rian inscriptions, on the contrary, the third person masculine 
singular of these verbs is, in most instances, identical with 
the first person singular. It is a fair inference from this 
that the Babylonians did not in general express the sound 
of this letter, but confounded it with aleph or he, while the 
Assyrians distinguished it from these. In the inscription C, 
where the Persian has “ what I made and what King Darius my 
father made,” which is expressed by kartam followed by the 
genitive, the Babylonian translation has in the first instance, 
rl} (135) 59.262 EY (48), a’.0’u.u’s.su; and in the second, 12. 
59.262.48, 7?.bu.u’s.su; a’bissu and ibissu; see par. 19, 20. 
The proper value of 12 wasi and of 135 was a’, yx. There 
being no character which properly denoted 7’, », the Assyrians 
extended the latter to express it, which they considered to 
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represent its sound most nearly, while the Babylonians pre- 
ferred the former. 

37. We may now consider the question as settled that this 
tense of the verb really denotes the past. In the historical in- 
scriptions of the Assyrian and Babylonian kings it is perpetually 
used for what they did, and what others of whom they spoke did. 
On the Nimrid obelisk we have repeatedly after the name of a 
river, 135 QEe> (199), a’.bir, “I crossed,” from ~»; after 
that of a mountain preceded by the preposition “to,” 135 “ky 
(295), a’.li, “1 went up to,” from my. In line 80 the last word 
is in the third person 7./i (see last par.), and in line 117 we have 
in the plural, 135.295 rllY= (46), ?.li.hu, “they went up.” 
In lines 124—126, we have a series of verbs in this tense. 
“Their males” (literally, what they had slayable), iM (4) rly 
(223), a.duk. “I slew,” from ~. ‘Their females (or spoil) ,” 


45 (119) -E] (188), ash.lu.la, “1 carried away,” from e. 
“The towns,” >> (79) >>=]* (33), ap.pal, “1 threw down,” 
from ‘9 ; >}-¥ (40) ~y! (78), ag.qur, “I dug up,” from +p; 
“with fire,” 45 YY] (51) [Y= (209), as.rw.wp, “I burned,” 
from pv. “An image of my majesty,” 45 *3"~ (63).209, ash. 
qu.u’p, “I set on high (?)” from ype, “ Yanjuhu,” 4 2E]Y (126) 
W< (165), a.tsu.kha, “I removed,” from re; [other instances 
have Es (214), ats, in place of 4, a, which would be more 


correct ;] “to Assyria,” 209.188, uwb.la, “I brought,” from 
= Hebrew ‘vy. The two last verbs have the augment of locomo- 
tion, and the last omits the vowel of the second syllable of the 
aorist, as generally happens when it is ani. This would be 
written in Hebrew characters, yx. Without the augment it is 
written, 46 >~} (225) FEY) (277), u(or yw).bivl. This 
might be either sys or bn, udil or yibil, the first person singular 
or the third person masculine singular; for these persons are 
written, alike in the gal of verbs in pi-vaw as well as in the third 
and fifth conjugations of all verbs. 46 expresses indifferently 
wx, 77 and », and occasionally even w and simple». It thus differs 
from « (21), which had the last of these values only, and if pre- 
ceded by a character terminating in w must necessarily coalesce 
with it. 

88. The form dppal is perhaps incorrect. In earlier as well 
as later inscriptions, we have for the last syllable ~»~JVY% 
(127), pud. On the great bull at Kouyunjik, Sennacherib says, 
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79.59 (5% (222), appuwl. The last verb is here 40 > (15), 
aku, from m. Subsequently, he says of his enemies IY! 
(268) 59.119, ip.pu.lu, “they threw down ;” Yas (283) .63.51, 
ig.gu.ru, “they dug up.” The remaining word is illegible after 
the first character, 283 ; but analogy would require 283.15.46, 
ikivu.hu, “they burned.” In the Khorsabad inscriptions (153.7), 
wé have in the singular 253.33, ip.pal, “ he threw down;” 283. 
78, ig.qur, “he dug up;” i (90).51.209, is.ru.w’p, “he 
burned. The character 33 certainly denotes pal; but it re- 
mains a question whether it was extended to pul by writers who 
were not acquainted with the proper character for this syllable, or 
whether the verb napil admitted the two declensions, with u and 
with a. I suspect that it did so, but with different significations, 
—the former declension properly signifying “to throw down,” 
and the latter “to fall down.” It seems certain that the verb 
shakin, when declined with wu, signifies “to place ;” while its 
proper value is “to lie ;” and Hebrew analogy would lead us to 
think the same of napil. If this view be correct, the form dppal 
is incorrect ; the Assyrian writer having committed a like error, 
but in an opposite direction, to that of those who say “lay” for 
“lie,” or “set” for “sit.” I have already spoken in par. 15 of 
another impropriety, which frequently occurs on the obelisk, and 
indeed in this very verb ; dpal is written where the correct form 
would certainly have two ps and probably u after them. 

39. Examples of this tense in other persons than the first 
person singular and the third person masculine singular and 
plural are by no means common. The following must suffice. 
In the great inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, he says to Marduk 
(ix. 49), SEYYY (272).79.140 ->] (287) Bae (192) EY (238), 
ta.a@’b.na.a’n.ni.va, “thou formedst me, and.” The root is, mm; 
and it should be observed that in this, as in other verbs defective 
in lamed-he, the last radical completely disappears before the 
augment. In the bull inscriptions of Sargon (Botta, 45, 34), we 
have re\- (116) 48.268, tak.su.da, “his hand (fem.) attained 
to much.” The verb here precedes its accusative, and the aug- 
ment is consequently added. On Bellino’s cylinder (1. 7), we 
have the plural form corresponding to this 283.48.268, ik.su.da, 
“my hands (fem. pl.) attained to.” The regimen here precedes 
the verb, and the augment is accordingly omitted. 

40. In describing in par. 19 the cases where the subjunctive 
enclitic was used, I omitted the cases in which it is annexed to 
a verb having the relative sa for its subject. To such verbs it 
seems optional whether it be or be not annexed. In the example 
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in par. 36 it is omitted ; but in the acknowledgment of the deity 
of Ormazda, which begins so many inscriptions at Persepolis, it 
is invariably inserted. For hya imdm bumim add, &c., “who 
made this earth,’ we have sa irchitin hagatd, 253.211.46, 
ib.nu.hu, ibnihu; this subjunctive enclitic not displacing the 
third radical, as the augment would have done. In the same 
connexion we have >= QY (269) aya (172).211, id.din.nu. 

41. Two classes of forms connected with this tense are es- 
pecially deserving of notice from their utility in proving the con- 
nexion of characters as including in their values the same con- 
sonant. The inscriptions of Sargon, published by Botta, contain 
the same text in the first and in the third persons. M. Botta 
himself, overlooking this distinction, assumed that the different 
words used in these inscriptions ought to he read alike; and he 
thus most erroneously inferred the equivalence of their initial 
characters. I perceived the distinction; and I thus established 
the syllabic values of a whole series of characters. Two difficul- 
ties, however, lay in my way, and for a long time puzzled me. 
Some verbs were alike in both inscriptions, beginning with 46. 
It was a long time before I satisfied myself that this was in As- 
syrian the representative of » and » indifferently. The other 
difficulty was, that in the third person the plural appeared to be 
used. It wasnot “I” and “he,” but, as | supposed, “I” and 
“they,” which occurred before the verbs of the two inscriptions ; 
and this, though the pronominal affixes were ya and su, clearly 
“my” and “his.” At last I perceived that the uw, which I took 
for the plural termination, was in reality the subjunctive enclitic. 

42. This being premised, I think it right to give such of the 
verbs occurring in these Khorsabad inscriptions as are in the 
aorist of qal. Of the first we have four varieties—two in the 
first person and two in the third ; viz., 4 >< (28) yY=]YY (68). 
288, a.biil.wa; 4 EQE-Y (150).238, a.bi’l.va ; 12.28.119.238, 
ib? du.va, 112.150.119.238, 7.b7’l.du.va. “I (or who) made myself 
master of, and.” The root is 2; and I think that the characters 
28 and 68 differ from 225 and 277 (see par. 27), in that the 
former includes the sound of ’ayin, which I denote by an apo- 
strophe. For the above four forms reference may be made to Botta 
10.12, 145.10, 18.20 and 1.27. Iread them, omitting the enclitic, 
Gbi’il or Gbi’l, ib?’ lu and ibfllu (see par. 20.) At the end of the 
shorter pavement inscriptions, we have in all the inscriptions 
185.28.126.211 -~)~ (34), ?.mit.tsu.nu.ti. The first character 
might be read a’ or 7’ (par. 36). I think, however, that in all the 
inscriptions it should in this word be read 7’ ; the subject of the 
verb not being “he” or “who,” indicating the king, but nir 
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bi’luti-ya (or su), “the yoke of my (or his) dominion.” The 
next character is of uncertain value. It probably represents mit, 
but it is also used for dat. The substitution of 126, tsu, for 48 
or 19, su, shews that the value of 28 in the present word termi- 
nated in ¢, which, however, may stand for d. The root is 
probably my; but it has a transitive sense here, which it does 
not appear to have ever had in Hebrew. “The yoke of my 
dominion kept them quiet.” Though I give this, as what 
appears to me the preferable reading and translation, I admit its 
uncertainty. Perhaps, we should read the first two syllables 
a’ .bat or 7’.bat ; and translate the clause, “I (or he) imposed on 
them the yoke of my (or his) dominion.” It is certain that 
the very puzzling character (28) had all the values ba’, bi’, bat, 
and mit. 

43. In Botta, 9.29, we have 214.113 Ex: (95), aj.kusra; 


where 2.21 has < (77).113.95, ij.ku.ra (nibittsu), “I (or he) 
called (its name).” The root is ». This verb is beyond the 
influence of the relative, and the enclitic is accordingly absent. 
The augment is due to the verb preceding its accusative, 
In 9.389 we have 79.192.238, ab.ni.va; in 2.25, 253.192.2388, 
ib.ni.va, “I (or he) made, and.” In 15.33 we have 40 ~Y] 
(73) .238, ag.ri.va; in 16.125, 283.73.238, ig.ri.va, “I (or he) 
invoked, and.” The root is xp; 9.35 and some other inscrip- 
tions insert 135 after 73. This is iv, which value 135 admits 
as well as @’; igrivva for igriva. In 9.37 we have 40 af} 
(163), ak.ki; and in 16.126, 283.163, ik.ki, “I (or he) slaughtered 
(victims),” from mm. 

44. The other class of verbs which it will be advantageous 
to notice specially, is that of verbs which are connected with 
accusatives that are nouns derived from them. Such are ra 
(227).48 >> (154) ‘- (31) <J- (32).154.272, am.su.w’kh, 
mi.si.’kh.ta, “I measured the dimension.” The root is mn» 
(Hebrew min, Syriac vv-a40, but Arabic <uw.<). Here it may 
be observed that the character 154 was the only representative 
which the Assyrians had for 7,7, and 7; and that before a con- 
sonant it was often omitted, so that these terminations of sylla- 
bles were represented by the vowel alone. Thus, in Bel. 33, 
we have Madaya, 51.63.34, ru.qu.ti, “distant Medians,” from 
pm. It is pretty evident also that 4 <\p¥ (162), a.di, “toge- 
ther with,” “as far as,” is from me, and that ~! (96) 34, ga.ti 


as it is sometimes written before ya, is properly gakhti, from rm. 
This signifies “a hand ;” and the word was also represented 
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before the affix, and always when without it, by the ideograph 
Elw (125), consisting of the figure of a hand, 48, with the sign 
of duality, as in par. 29. For this ideograph 48 alone is fre- 
quently used in the older inscriptions; and it represents gat as 
a syllable, as well as this word. A like confusion existed in the 
Assyrian inscriptions between 7, 7, and 1, all of which might be 


expressed by Qo} (153) ; which, however, was more fre- 
quently omitted. In this instance, indeed, the confusion was 
greater; for this character seems to have been used also for 5, hi; 
whereas n, khi, had a distinct character, a (151), to represent it. 
This defect of characters to represent the gutturals, as well as 
the peculiar Semitic letters » and p, had great weight with me 
in leading me to the conclusion that the syllabary of the Assy- 
rians could not possibly have been of native origin. 

45. A similar instance occurs on a pyramid recently arrived 
at the British Museum, we have, lines 13, 14, of the second 


up.’ Again, obelisk 101, 102, we have {> (61) .188.126.211 
45.119.188, shal.la.tsu.nu ash.lu.la, “ their spoil I carried away, 
or spoiled.” In the instance given in the last paragraph, the 
accusative was definite, and terminated in a, In these two 
instances the theme is used without addition, and this denotes 
the accusative indefinite as well as any case in construction. 
The use of 126, », to represent the union of the n of the theme 
with the w of the affix, deserves particular attention. I consider 
it to prove that the Assyrians pronounced » as és, and that they 
gave the sound of s in sore to the wv of the affixes and pre- 
formatives. 

46. In connexion with the last clause, we generally find 
another, the noun of which is written ideographically in most 
inscriptions. In those of Tiglath Pileser II., however, it is 
written phonetically. We have, for instance, pM.50.2.10, 162. 
283.272.184.223, di.i’k.ta.su a.duk. The meaning is “his males 
Islew;” but dikta is a feminine noun in the accusative definite; 
literally ‘that which was slayable of his.” Shallat sometimes 
signifies “ spoil,” generally “ what was carriable away ;” but it 
sometimes signifies “‘ women,” as in the above inscription BM.50. 
1.8, when a number precedes it, “ 457 women ;” and 61, shal, 
is constantly used as the determinative for females. The root of 
dduk and dikta is 7, a defective in kaph-waw. 

47. An ideograph denoting “bricks” is used with the verb 
& a Y(278).225.25, al.bi.i’n, Oct. 7.54; and in 8M.88.7 with 
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277.225.211, il.bt.nu. The word here expressed ideographically 
occurs written phonetically on the Khorsabad bulls. In Botta, 
(49, 52,) we have, after the causative form of this verb, usalbind, 
“T caused to be made,” 295 EYYYY (182) {== (290), Ui.dit.tu, 
“bricks.” The root is }2); and the final x is changed to ¢ before 
the ¢ of the afformative. This form is the accusative plural. I 
may here observe that the standard form of these feminine nouns 
are p.kl.t for the accusative singular indefinite, and for the sin- 
gular in construction in every case; p.k.ltu for the nominative 
singular, and for the accusative plural indefinite, and the plural 
is constructive in every case ; p.k.lta for the accusative singular 
definite, and p.k./ti for the dative singular. The vowels vary in 
different nouns. The theme of the noun last mentioned would 
be libnit. 

48. I will give one more instance of a verb and noun thus 
related. In the great inscription of Nebuchadnezzar (vi. 30) we 
have 151.73.77.126.154.73.135.238, khi.ri’ts.tsu akh.ri.i’v.va, 
“its ditch I dug, and.’ On Grotefend’s barrel 2.7, we have 
the first word without 77; and in vi. 60 we have 269, it, in 
place of 77, its. Either character may be inserted, though 
neither is absolutely necessary. The root of these words must, 
I think, be x; though the last radical is somewhat uncertain. 
Other forms belonging to this tense are 154.95.4, akh.r’a.d, 
R.388 ; and 154.51.46, kh.ru.hu, Bavidn inscription. The former 
may be read akhrd, and the only difficulty is, why it should have 
the augment as it follows the accusative. Probably, “I conducted 
its conduit” would be a better translation than “I dug its 
ditch ;” or the verb and derived noun may in the earlier inscrip- 
tions have had the primary signification of making a passage for 
drawing anything off, which would suit the Hebrew sense of the 
root ; while the secondary meaning of digging may have sup- 
planted this in later times. In the Bavidn inscription, the 
plural form 151.95.4.34, khi.r’a.d.ti, replaces the singular khirit. 
This is the accusative (or dative) plural definite, “the ditches, 
or conduits.” The standard form would be p.k/dti, and the 
nominative definitive would be p.kidtu. Ikh.ru.u of the Baviin 
inscription is in the third person plural, as the context proves ; 


vw 


I would write it in Hebrew characters wy, or in Arabic § <w 
tkhrw’u. / 

49. The above examples seem sufficient. I will now specify 
the irregularities of the different classes of verbs. It will 
suffice to take the four forms which are regularly dpkul, 
tdpkul, tpkul, and tpkulu, as all the rest may be derived from 
these. If the first radical be aleph, these become dkul, takul, 
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thul, tkhulu ; if he or nun, dkkul, tdkkul, tkkul, ikkulu ; if waw, 
tkil, tékil, yikil, and yukilu, u and yu being written alike ; I 
have not met with w between the second and third radical, when 
the first was waw. The augmented forms are ukld, &c., yuk- 
luni’ ; provided that the second and third radicals can be brought 
together with euphony. Udld is in actual use. If the first 
radical be kheth or ’ayin, the tense is regular as respects pronun- 
ciation; but in Assyrian, 154 is used for both akh and ikh, and 
135 for both a’ and @’; while in Babylonian ikh is represented 
by 12.154 and # by 12 alone. I may add that ¢a’ in verbs of 
this sort is represented by P| (275), and na’ by 192. But few 
Assyrian verbs begin with yod; most of those which have this 
for their initial in Hebrew having waw in Assyrian. I do not 
recollect having met with any of these verbs in this tense of 
qal ; but in the fifth conjugation they seem to follow the analogy 
of those which have ’ayin for their first radical. 

50. Some verbs which have sin for their first radical are irre- 
gular in this tense in a way to which there is nothing similar, I 
believe, in any of the cognate languages. When the second 
radical is a dental, or one of the compound letters which begins 
with a dental, that is, when it be 4, 1, », 0, x, or n, the sin is fre- 
quently changed in lamed. Thus, we have 278 JNEY (247), 


ry (252), al.dhu.wr, Oct. 8. 45, or 278 Exe (201), al.dhur, 
. 68; Bm. 16, 48. The root is certainly ~v; and in other 
forms when a vowel separates the sin from the dental the former 
is preserved. Nay, in many inscriptions (though not in the 
most ancient ones), ¢ is retained in the aorist of qal. The Vau 
inscription of Xerxes seems to have 90.247.252, is.dhu.w’r; 


and, in several places, we have 45 |= (175), as.tur. (Ob. 


72). Here the following rule supersedes that just given. 

51. When sin immediately precedes certain letters, it changes 
them into others which harmonize with it better. Thus, in the 
aorist of qal of the verb ‘po, the third persons masculine, singular 
and plural, are 90.113.222, ish.ku.w’l, and 90.113.119, ish.ku.lu. 
I have not found these words in any of the historical inscriptions ; 
but they are given in a grammatical tablet in the British Museum. 
I take dstur, for dsdhur, to be a similar instance, in which this 
rule of euphony supersedes the former one. Other instances of 
its application should be looked for. Like changes may also 
occur with other letters. I am nearly certain that p converts a 
n, Which immediately follows it into ». 

52. There is no irregularity in this tense caused by the iden- 
tity of the second and third radicals. When the second is Waw, 
the forms are dkul, tdkul, tkul, ikulu; not differing, I believe, 
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from the forms of verbs with pe.aleph. Both of these classes of 
verbs are, however, rare ; and I have not seen a sufficient number 
of examples to enable me to pronounce with certainty. If the 
second radical be waw, and the third weak, the waw is generally 
treated as an ordinary letter. I have met no verbs with i for the 
second radical. If such there be, I presume they would follow 
the analogy of those last named. ‘Adi’il, or dbi’l, and ibi’lu, 
already given in par. 42, indicate, as well as can yet be done, 
the forms where the second radical is dyin ; as 12, <-> (17) =A 

(260), i.mih.du (Beh. 14), does, where it is aleph or he. Hebrew 
analogy would induce me to consider wo as the root ; but the 
Assyrian form is rather 1, the derived adjective being written 
238.153.260, ma.a@’h.du, when not written 238.260, ma.du; 17 
is often confounded with 31; but the former is sometimes equated 
to 31.135, mi.v’”’, and may also represent 17.153, mi.’h. 

53. When the third radical is he, the usual forms are dpki, 
tdpki, tpki, tpku; sometimes u replaces i, and then the plural 
form is ipkuhu ; but, in both cases, the augmented forms are apké 
and ipkunt. When the third radical is aleph, I believe that u is 
never used at the end; but when the first person singular ter- 
minates in i, this i is changed into u in the third person plural 
masculine. The standard forms would then be dpki (and with the 
augment apkd), tdpki, tpki, tpku'u. This class of verbs, however, 
admits also the a declension, dpka, tdpka, tpka, tpka'u. To the 
i of the former declension, 135 @’ is sometimes added; but I be- 
lieve that this always represents iv. It is not always added when 
the third radical is ’ayin, and it is added when the final radical 
is aleph or he. Ina word, verbs in lamed ’ayin are confounded 
with those in lamed he. Thus, in Botta 153.4, we have 90.15. 
238, ish.mu.va, for “they heard, and.” A more correct form 
would be 90.31.46.238, ish.mi.’u.va. In the singular, it is 90.31 
ish.mi; and, with the enclitic, 90.31.135.238, ish.mi.i’v.va 
(II. 4) ; or 90.31.2838, ish.mi.va (Ob. 144). Where the third 
radical is Kheth. the only irregularity is in the writing; and 
I have already explained it in par. 44. 


Secr. V.—Other Tenses of Qal. 


54, The preterperfect, which also expresses the pluperfect, 
is formed from the aorist by adding wu to the forms which end in 
a radical letter ; or if the verb be defective in Jamed-he by sub- 
stituting w for the final vowel. I believe the addition made to 
those forms which terminate in a vowel is a syllable beginning 
with nm and terminating with the same vowel. This tense does 
not admit of an augment. 
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55. The clearest example which I know of this tense is in the 
great inscription of Nebuchadnezzar X. 3, which is a complete 
sentence, 182 135.59.48, dit a’.bu.su, “ A house I have built.” 
In this instance, it is impossible that the uw at the end can be a 
subjunctive enclitic, as the sentence is unconnected with what 
precedes it. Another very clear instance has been already given 
in par. 20. The verb and its regimen are Vv (6) .4.37.119. 
$2.140.192, sa a.pi’.lu.si.na.ni, sa dpi’ lu-sina-ni, ‘ which (fem. pl.) 
I have made myself master of.” Ni being here the subjunctive 
enclitic, it is clear that the u before the affix cannot be another, 
but must be a part of the verb. It is the same which we had in 
par. 42; only that 37, pi’, is here substituted for 28, di’. Perhaps 
this was occasioned by the uncertainty of this last character ; but 
the Assyrians preferred p to 6, while the Babylonians preferred 
btop. The Babylonian roots ww and pm seem to have been 
always wey and pro in Assyrian; dal, “a son,” at Babylon, as in 
Marduk-bal-iddin, was pal in Assyria, and in Greek transcrip- 
tions which have come to us through it, as Sardanapalus. The 
use of tye for ‘v2 ought not, therefore, to surprise us. The course 
which I would recommend, in all instances where it is practic- 
able, is to consider the form which corresponds to the Hebrew or 
Syriac as the correct form, and the other a corruption. 

56. In V. 1—10, we have a series of verbs in this tense, where 
it has a pluperfect signification. The king had spoken of works 
which his father made, but did not complete. These verbs are 
in the aorist with the subjunctive enclitic. A new sentence then 
begins. (“Its ditch”) 12.154.51.208, 2.’kh.ru.va, “ he wap dug, 
and (with two new walls of bitumen and bricks),” 283 2)! 
(124).51, ig.ju.ru, “ he nap closed in (its mound).” Other verbs 
follow in the same tense; 12.59.48.238, ?.bu.su.va, “he Hap 
made, and,” and two others in the third and fifth conjugations. 
The reality of this tense and its peculiar signification seem very 
clear from these examples. In other passages of this inscription the 
second verb is written with 126, ¢swu. This character, and 124, 
resemble one another, and one of the two readings must be incor- 
rect. The translation which I have given is by no means certain. 
“ He had constructed” would make as good sense. What, how- 
ever, I think most probable is that the root is wp; that igjuru is 
substituted for igchuru, on the euphonic principle of par. 51; and 
that 126 is a mistake of the writer for 124. The root , yas 


has in Arabic the sense I have given above, “ to close in.” 

57. Instances of the plural of this tense are rare. I suspect, 
however, that there are two in the Behistun inscription. One is 
in line 7, where we have first the conclusion of the sentence, 
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These are the provinces which obey me.” This verb is in the 
present text, and will soon be quoted as an illustration of it. He 
then proceeds, “ by the help of Ormazda they have become sub- 
ject to me.” The verb is 269.290.51.211, it.tu.ru.nu, which cor- 
responds to no form of the aorist. This is evidently from the 
same verb as FEY (204).201, at.tur, in line 5 and 269.201 ; it. 
tur in line 12, “I became (their king),” “he became king.” In 
the former passage, 19, su, is printed, and, it may be, cut on the 
rock, in place of 32, si. The affix “their” being sina, and not 
suna, Whatever be the root of altur, it is the first person sin- 
gular of the aorist ; and ¢turuni is the third person plural of the 
preterperfect of the same verb, nw being added to the aorist form 
itturu, to which syllable I give a secondary accent, required by its 
distance from the chief accent. The correctness of adding this 
accent will presently appear. The other place in which I think 
this tense occurs in the Behistun inscription is line 50, when we 
read that (“the enemy”) 253 >]Y (71).51 <>A] (274).238, 
ib.khu.ru.nuv.va, “had come together, and (advanced).” The 
Persian has hagmatd paraitd, the first word being a preterperfect 
participle passive, and the second a verb in the tense usually cor- 
responding to the aorist. Col. Rawlinson’s translation is “ con- 
gregati rediére.” It appears from this that there is good reason 
from the Persian to consider the two verbs in this sentence to be 
in different tenses. The form is the same as before, and the 
secondary accent on the last syllable causes the v of the enclitic 
to be doubled (see par. 15). I read thkhuruntvva. In the other 
instance, the verb which corresponds to étturund is dhatd. The 
aorist would be dha, and this must be a different tense, which I 
take for the perfect or pluperfect. It only occurs in this place 
and in a sentence which occurs several times, after the name of a 
conquered enemy “ and the chief men who had been his followers.” 
Here I ought to observe that I formerly valued 274 as niv. Dr. 
Oppert objected to this, alleging that its value was nuv, and say- 
ing that he had proof of this. I replied, that if so, it must admit 
both values, as J had proof that it was niv. Curiously enough, 
we were, not long after, together looking over an Assyrian sylla- 
bery in the British Museum, and we found the character with the 
two values actually attached to it, 192 Qt (57), ni.’v, and 
211 FEYYY (143), nue. 

58. The present tense is of very rare occurrence in the in- 
scriptions ; but its form may be inferred in various ways in many 
verbs where it is not found. The future is derived from it in 
the same manner as the preterperfect is from the aorist. There 
is an augmented form, which is in general the present with ¢ in- 
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serted after the first radical. There are also the forms of this 
tense in several verbs given in a grammatical tablet in the British 
Museum. From combining all these sources of information, I 
think that the forms of the present tense can be established with 
nearly the same certainty as those of the aorist. I give below a 
table of the four tenses which take the preformatives, arranging 
them in the order, aorist, preterperfect, present, and future ; and 
I give for comparison the Ethiopic contingent, which I omitted 
in the table in par. 13, because it did not resemble the aorist. 





l.e.s. apkul apkulu apakal apakalu epakel 
2.m.s.| tapkul tapkulu tapdkal tapdkalu tepakel 
2.f.s. | [tapkuli tapkulini tapakali tapaékalini] tepakeli 
3.m.s.| fpkul ipkulu ipakal ipakalu yepakel 
3. f. s. tapkul tapkulu tapakal tapfkalu tepakel 
1. c. p. napkul napkulu [napakal] | [napdkalu] nepakel 
2.m. p. | [taépkulu tapkuluné | tapékalu | tapdkaluna] tepakelu 
2.f.p. | [tapkula] | tapkuland tapadkala tapakalané] tepakela 
3.m.p.| ipkulu ipkulund ipékalu | [ipakalund] yepakelu 
3. f. p. fpkula [ipkulané } ipékala | [ipd4kalana] yepakela 


























I have already observed that the second radical in this tense 
is frequently doubted. I believe that it is invariably so in the 
Achemenian inscriptions ; but this is by no means the case in the 
older ones, and it ought to be considered an abuse (see par. 15). 
Several verbs have é in place of a before the second radical. 
The vowel after the second radical seems to have been almost 
always a in regular verbs; but there are a few exceptions; and 
defectives in weak lamed have i, which disappears when a syllable 
is added, whether by inflexion or by augment. 

59. The examples of this tense which actually occur are very 


few. We have 12 r\yys (229).79.225, i.qu.a’b.bi, or, as it is 


more frequently written, 12 <7 >, (228).225, i.gab.di, in all the 
Acheemenian inscriptions ; and it is uniformly rendered in Persian 
by thdtiya, a present tense. The translation of the sentence at 
Behistun, where it occurs so often, is clearly, “ King Darius says 
also.” The ordinary value of 229 is ga; but it is always used in 
the Babylonian and Achzmenian inscriptions for 96, ga, the 
Assyrian form of which was not in use among the Babylonians. 
In the Assyrian inscriptions we have several times 6 12.96.59.19 
(or 32).192, sa i.ga.bu.su(or si).ni, for “ which they call ;” the 


- affix su being used where the object named is masculine, and si 
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where it is feminine. This gives us the true third person plural 
igdbu, shewing that the root was nap, or perhaps yx ; for the fol- 
lowing example will shew that », when it is the third radical, may 
disappear as completely as », ..3, among many meanings, is 
said to have that of clamavit. Fean find no other verb in any of 
the cognate languages between which and this I can trace the 
slightest analogy. 

60. In line 7 of the Behistun inscription, we have 12. Pet 
(26).57.238.153.25.192, i.shi’m.ma.hi.’n.ni. I write this ish- 
émma-hi-’nni ; and it is evidently a verb in the third person femi- 
nine plural, with the augment of regimen, and the affix of the 
first person singular. The same verb occurs in line 48 with 
me i | (167), shim, in place of 26.57. Itis not so obvious from 
what verb it comes, and in what tense it is; but I have no doubt 
that it is the present of yow. The meaning would thus be, “ These 
are the provinces which hearken to me, or obey me ;” or possibly, 
“ which are called mine.” In Persian agubatd, which is properly 
“had heard,” is used to signify “had been called ;” and it is 
possible that this may be the meaning here. It is against this 
view that where agubatd occurs in the Persian, the Babylonian 
paraphrases it by igbu (or igbu’u) umma anaku, “ who had said 
thus, I am,” in place of “ who had heard ;” and that in the pre- 
sent passage the Persian inscription paraphrases the text, reading 
patiydisha “ (the provinces which) came to (me).” On the other 
hand, this latter interpretation is countenanced by the Median 
(or as some call it, the Scythian) text, which reads here appa yu- 
nina tiris-ti, “ which they called mine.” It appears to me evident 
that ¢i is a subjunctive enclitic, like that of the Assyrians. The 
system of enclitics seems common to the two languages, the Assy- 
rian and the Median, or Elymean, or whatever it may be ; ¢iris-sa 
would be “ they called, and,” corresponding precisely to igbu-va. 

61. An example of the present tense with augment and affix 
appears to occur in line 24 of the Nakshi Rustam inscription, 
though the necessity for the affix is not very evident, nor is its 
form exactly what might be expected. The word which occurs 
is 4.228 2=] (111).45.82.140.4.105, a.gab.ba.a’s.si.n’a.d.tu, “I 
commanded them.” Perhaps, sindtu is a separate pronoun, before 
which agabbd, with the augment, would be regularly used; and 
the two words have been blended together by the euphonic inser- 
tion of 45, as. Unfortunately, this important inscription has 
been much injured. Westergaard’s copy was but badly copied ; 
but, such as it is, we should feel grateful to him for having pub- 
lished it. A more accurate copy which has since been taken re- 
mains private property. 
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62. These are all the verbs that are certainly in the present 
tense, which I have met with. They are all presents of two 
verbs, defective in the same manner; so that from these alone, 
it would have been impossible to exhibit the regular conjugation. 
An Assyrian grammatical tablet in the British Museum here 
comes to our aid. It gives the third person masculine, singular 
and plural, of several presents, compared with those of their 
aorists ; and for these I have constructed the paradigm of the 
whole tense. The examples of regular verbs in qal are aor. sing. 
90.51.64, is.ruw’k ; pl., 90.51.1138, és.ru.ku ; pre. sing., 12 F=]2Y 


(273) <Y>>YY,¥ (291).61, i.sa.a’rrak ; pl., 12.273.95.113, i.sa. 
ra.ku. Afterwards the tablet gives 12.273.61.48, i.sa.rak.su, for 
the third person singular of the present joined to an affix. This 
shews that the duplication of the second radical was not necessary ; 
and in the next example it does not occur at all. Aor. sing., 90.113. 
256, ish.kuw’n; pl., 90.118.211, ish.ku.nu; pres. sing., 12.273 
>> Ya] (243).287, i.sha.ka.a’n; pl., 12.278.243.211, isha.ka.nu. 
A third instance exhibits an irregularity, already noticed in par. 
51. The root is tp. Aor. sing., 90.113.222, ish.ku.wl; pl., 
90.113.119, ish.ku.lu; pres. sing., 12.273 EY— (89), i.sha.gal; 
pl., 12.273.96.119, i.sha.ga.lu. These forms are also given before 
the affix; and then we have 229 in place of 96. The former is 
properly ga, but it is often used for ga, of which the latter was the 
proper representative ; gal was also represented by 39. I think, 
however, that in this place the second radical was p, because the 
character é (3) is here given as the monogram for the root ; 
whereas the monogram for bx was alee (128). 


63. I may as well digress here to explain the nature of these 
monograms which occur pretty frequently in the inscriptions 
from the north-west palace at Nimrdad, and occasionally in others. 
A certain character, which had for the most part one or more 
syllabic values, represented also a root. It was sometimes used 
for it alone ; but a character was often added to it for the pur- 
pose of indicating the tense or other form of the root. To give 
one example out of many, <* (24), in addition to its syllabic 
values represented the root >. If 105, ud, were added to it, 
it was to be read as some form of the aorist in qal, which the 
context would define ; if 204, ad, were added, it was to be read 
as aktashad or some other form of that tense, or of the present. If 
34, ti, or as I believe 290, tu, were added, it was to be read ki- 
shitti or kishittu. The former of these two words is certainly to be 
read as I have written it, for it is so transcribed in inscriptions 
to the same purport ; it means “ acquisitions.” The latter means 
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“ mines,” being followed by the words for “silver” and “ salt” 
(Obel. 106, 107); and this may very well be the same word. 
Some of these monograms, I must add, express two verbs. It 
is expressly stated in the tablet that I have been quoting that 6 
denotes both js and pw. 6.211 is indeed interchanged with 
6.40.211, sha.a’k.nu, in different copies of the same inscription ; 
as is 6.256 with 90.113.211, ish.ku.nu. Other instances of a 
monogram having different values are 211="» and ww», and 128 
= nd and mv. 

64. The forms of this tense in several classes of irregular 
verbs are not obtainable from any of the examples adduced. 
Verbs in pe-nun are quite regular Verbs in pe-waw are, I 
believe, declined, wkkal, tukkal, tuikkali, yikkal, &c.; the first 
person and the third person masculine being written in the sin- 
gular alike. If the first radical be ’ayin, the forms would be 
tkkal, tikkal, tikkali, &c., those for “I” and “he” being again 
identical. If it be aleph or he, I should suppose that they 
would be dkkal, takkal, takkali, ikkal, &c.; while apal, tapdl, 
tapali, ipdl, &c., would probably represent those of defectives 
in the second radical. See what will presently be said of the 
future of irregular verbs. 

65. In the Achzmenian inscriptions there are three verbs 
which I believe to be futures ; but it cannot be proved from the 
translations that they are not presents with the subjunctive en- 
clitic. These are 272.37.77 =)! (107).211, ta.pi.i’ts.tsi.nu. (Beh. 
102). The translation is apagudaydhya=Sanskrit apagthaydsi, 
which is in the tense called by Benfey the conjunctive present. 
The sense, however, is future, “If thou shalt conceal ;” and I 
think that the present with the enclitic would have been ¢apit- 
si’nnu in place of tapi’tstsinu. The root is joo. In the same 
inscription, 1. 97, we have 272.228.59, ta.gab.bu; and in the 
Nakshi Rustam inscription, 1. 25, we have the same word with 
the addition of 21, which I take to be a simple», u, necessarily 
forming one syllabie with a preceding character, the value of 
which terminated in w; and therefore differing from 46, which 
is thus used but rarely (see par. 37). In both these places the 
Persian translation is mutilated ; but Col. Rawlinson has supplied 
maniydhya from a parallel text. This is the same tense as the 
preceding. The meaning, however, is alike future; and the 
same argument may be used for this being a future. The present 
with a subjunctive enclitic would terminate in 59.46, bw’.hu (see 
par. 40). 

66. In Bellino’s inscription, line 62, there is a passage which 
I translate, “ When this palace shall grow old and decay.” The 


two last words are 12 FYV¥ (47).225.51.288 >|] (285).140.71, 
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i.lab.bi.ru.va in.na.khu, ilabbiriva innékhu. The last verb occurs 
frequently in the aorist, where it is written 135.140.154, ? .na.@kh. 
The root must be my». I believe it does not exist in any of the 
cognate languages any more than 725, which is very common, and 
of which a great variety of forms h®ve been found in the inscrip- 
tions. In an inscription which I copied from a tablet in the 
British Museum, there are two other verbs evidently in the same 
tense as those last produced. ‘ (When) thou crossest, or shalt 
cross,” is expressed by 275.253.225.51, ¢i.’’b.bi.ru ; and “ (when) 
thou goest, or shalt go,” by ~YV] (73) 188.113, tal.la.ku. Inthe 
24th line of the Nakshi Rustam inscription there is a word which 
I am disposed to read 254.59.262.6, ib.bu.w’s.sa, and to take 
for the present of qal in the third person feminine plural, “ they 
do.” A comparison of the words, ibdissa, tibbiru, and inndkhu, 
has led me to the conclusion that verbs with ’ayin for the first 
radical double the second radical in the present and future, pre- 
fixing always the vowel i (see par. 64). The future follows the 
law of the present in all verbs which have not a weak lamed. 

67. Many verbs which are by the context unquestionably 
future occur on the octagon of Tiglath Pileser the First, and on 
the stone of Michaux at Paris. Neither of these inscriptions 
has been published ; and the copies of them which I have are 
imperfect. I can therefore only give a few detached futures. 
“ He shall write,” of which the root is we, is expressed by 12. 
24(or 6).268.51, i.shad.(or sha.)da.ru; “he shall dwell,” from 
pe, is 12 >=YYee (241).243.211, i.shak.ka.nu; “he shall burn,” 
from mv, is 12 SE] (27).95.59, i.sar.ra.pu. Other futures 
occur, the meaning of which is less certain; 12 »¥¥ (181).44. 
211, i.dsa.pa.nu, is from yo; 12.140.260.46, i.na.d’u.u, as it must 
be read here, may be from »™ or from ™; 209.111.290, yub.ba.tu, 
can only be from nn; and it determines the form of the future 
when the first radical is waw. This appears also from a tablet 
in the British Museum, which gives for the aorist 46.275.194, 
yu.ti.’r, “he restored ;” and for the corresponding present 105. 
272.291, yut.ta.a’r, “he restores.” The same tablet gives 269. 
172, id.din, for “he gave;” 12.140.204.172, i.na.a’d.din, for 
“he gives.” When the aorist takes the augment, it is written 
269.162.140, id.dina; so that the Assyrian root is certainly 
ym, not jm. 

I do not recollect having met with this tense in the plural. 
I can only judge of its probable forms by analogy of those of 
the preterperfect. 

68. Of the imperative there are but few examples; 32.17, 
shi.mi’, “hear,” and with the augment 32.238.4, shi.m’a.d (or 
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shi.ma.’a; but I prefer the former reading), occur in the inscrip- 
tions of Nebuchadnezzar. At Behistun we have 278.243, hal.ka, 
“go ye,” from jm. This is joined with 260.243.1538, du.ka. wh, 
“smite ye,” from ~. The feminine plural is given here in an 
unusual form, with the addition of he. It appears to us strange 
that the feminine gender should be used in a case like this ; but 
the nouns for “ provinces” and “armies” were feminine; and 
there are frequent instances of the feminine being thus used, 
which can admit of no doubt. If it were not so, although the 
Persian translation has paritd and jatd, I should take the termi- 
nations to be the augment attached to the second person singular. 
Elsewhere we have 4.252.238, ha.lik.va, followed by 260. 46. 113, 
@uu.ku, This seems to be “, go thou and... smite ye.” The 
inference which I draw as to the form of the imperative from 
these few examples, is that in ordinary verbs it was the same as 
the second person of the present, omitting the preformative ta. 
The typical forms would be pdkal, pdkali ; pdkalu, pdkala. In the 
comparatively few verbs in which 3 is substituted for a after the 
first radical of the present (of which vow, our example, happens to 
be one), the first vowel of the imperative isi also. In like man- 
ner the vowel between the second and third radicals is the same 
in the present and in the imperative; and when this vowel is i, 
it is generally omitted in the feminine singular, and in the plural. 
The imperative of verbs whose second radical is quiescent vaw, 
is of the form duk, diki, diiku, dik ; and it is probable that similar 
forms with a andi in place of w were used when it was aleph 
or ’ayin. It may be conjectured also that where the first radical 
was aleph, ’ayin, or vaw, the imperative would in the masculine 
singular differ in the final vowel only from the first person sin- 
gular of the aorist, that vowel being the same as in the present. 

69. Of the optative, precative, there are numerous examples 
in the first person singular and in the third person masculine 
singular and plural. The standard forms are lipkul, lipkul, 
lipkulu. Examples in the Achemenian inscriptions are 295.77 
<> * (281), li.’ch.chur, translated by pdtuwa, “may he defend,” 
from the root -z2 (D of Lassen. 20). In the 18th line, 287.192, 
an.ni, is added, making lichchurdnni, “may he defend me ;” 
where the Persian has the same verb, preceded by mdm. In 
Beh. 108 we have 295.51 y-] (252), li.ru.wr, translated by jatd 
biyd, “may he be an enemy.” The literal meaning of the Baby- 
lonian word is, ‘‘ may he curse,” from the root rx. In Beh. 102 
we have 295.738.113.153, li.ri.ku.wh. The Persian translation is 
daragam jivd, “ mayest thou live long.” The Babylonian para- 
phrases this ; it has apparently (for the text is incomplete), “ may 
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(thy times) be long,” from px. The 153 at the end of this verb 
can scarcely be an augment ; and as it never appears in such a 
position in Assyrian or native Babylonian inscriptions, I cannot 
but think that it would have been better omitted. 

70. In the inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar we have 119.64. 
48.105, lu.wk.suwd, “may I obtain;” 119.143.71. a | | 
(239), lu.tim.khu.tir, “may I receive ;” we have also with less 
certain meanings, because the contexts contain words which are 
not understood, by me at least, 295.225.135.119, Ui.di.v’’ lu, 
“ may they have possession of,” from v2; 119.262.111.4, lu.us. 
b’a.d, before its accusative, “ may I be satisfied with,” from rw, 
and 119.262.225.57, lu.w’s.bi.’v, which I take to be the same 
verb, after its accusative, and therefore without the augment, but 
with the copulative enclitic contracted (see par. 35). In Grote- 
fend’s barrel inscription, which contains a similar text, we have 
in this word 227, av, in place of 57, iv. Supposing this to be 
correct, it can only be attributed to a euphonic law, similar to that 
which produces the Hebrew patakh furtivum. The word to 
which the v of the enclitic is attached is yz} lésbia’, in place of 
lisbi’. 

71. The older inscriptions contain many additional optatives ; 
and these are very useful in the construction of syllabaries, as 
they determine the values of several characters commencing with 


1, Examples of such optatives are ES < (18).247.252, lil.dhu.wr 
“may he write,’ from vw (see par. 50). The initial character 
in this word represents a quiver, the Assyrian name of which 
was * lil, The root was >, which signifies “to put up, as in a 
quiver.” The Assyrian kings, speaking of the termination of 
their expeditions, were in the habit of saying “ my arrows (or 
the arrows of Assur),” 46.18, u./il, “I put up in their quiver.” 
When the latter form of the accusative is used, the verb ought, 
I believe, to be read yulil, “he (i.e., Assur) put up.” The 
sculptures represent the king and Assur over his head, having, 
both in the same manner, either bows charged with arrows in 
their hands, or their arrows in their quivers, and the bows out 
of use. It will be shewn hereafter that wlél x, is the aorist of 
the third conjugation of +>. I cannot dismiss this word without 
the observation that it is the most natural derivation of the 
noun n> “night,” the time of things being put up. Other 


examples are “Y (2).118.211, lish.ku.nu, “may they place,” from 
pe, = (123).48.262 ; lib.su.w’s “may he cleanse?” from we: 
or wee, which I believe is not known as having been used in any 
of the cognate languages ; 252 LEV, (87), lik.kih, “may he 
slay (victims in sacrifice)?” or perhaps lig.gi “ may he purify ?” 
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from 7 or mp. The two last verbs occur in similar connexion 
in the first person of the aorist ; and here 79 and 40 replace 
123 and 252. The latter verb is evidently the same which is 
elsewhere written with 163 ki (see par. 43). Indeed, in another 
inscription we have 252.163; but 163 and 87 can scarcely be 
identical, and if the latter be gi, the former may have been used 
for it by a license of which there are frequent instances. I will 
add another example of this tense, which occurs at the end of 
the main part of the Nakshi Rustam inscription. It is a form 
which I cannot but consider anomalous, and peculiar to this late 
age. We have 295.269.172.211, li.’d.din.nu, which I take to 
be for liddin-su, ‘‘ may he give it!” An object to the verb is 
required, and liddén is the entire of the third person singular of 
this tense. It may be questioned whether we are to consider 
this as a new affix or as a peculiar instance of the assimilation of 
concurrent letters. 

72. The examples given illustrate the forms of the leading 
persons of this tense in every kind of verbs but those which 
begin with waw. The first and third persons of the aorist of 
these verbs are of the forms wkil and yikil, the initial syllable 
being in both expressed by 46. That 119, /u, would replace 46 
in the first person of the optative was to be expected ; but it 
appears that it does so in the third person also. Tiglath Pileser 
first says that the tablets of his ancestor (“ to their places”) 46. 
SSeMY (76), u.tir, “I restored ;” and he then prays that when 
his place shall decay, some of his descendants may rebuild it, 
and his tablets to their places, 119.76, du.tir, “ may he restore,” 
and write his name with his. I have reasons, which I cannot 
here explain, for considering the root of these forms to be ; 
although they might be from wn in Pihel, as in the instance 
adduced in the last paragraph. I have only met one instance of 
a second person of the optative; the root and the conjugation 
may be doubted; but it may nevertheless be considered satis- 
factory evidence that /u was prefixed to ¢, and of course to n also, 
when they were preformatives of the aorist. The instance in 
question occurs in the great inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, II. 
1; it is 119.275.253.837. €{¢ (22), lu.tia’ppi.i’s, “mayest 
thou .’ The third person singular feminine in the optative 





is not the same as this; but, as I have observed in several in- 
stances, is of the form lipkul, like the masculine. 

Some forms analogous to those of the Assyrian optative exist 
in most of the cognate languages; but they are not sufficiently 
developed to make it worth while to institute a comparison 


between them. I therefore pass on to the last regular tense of 
Qal. 
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73. To the tense which I am about to consider I give the 
name of continuative. I have already mentioned that it resem- 
bles the Hebrew preterite in having all its additions at the end. 
In this it differs from all the preceding tenses except the impera- 
tive. I have only met with this tense in the first person singular, 
and in the third person in both genders and numbers; I can, 
therefore, only complete it from the analogy of the cognate lan- 
guages and of the pronouns of the first and second persons, which 
I have explained as being verbs in this tense, forming complete 
parenthetic sentences, as “it is I,” “it is thou,” &e. I will 


content myself with giving the separate personal pronouns in a 
line with this tense. 





1. com. sing. | pakléku or paklak 4.140.113, a.nd.ku. 

2. mase. sing. | [pékiltd] 204.272, at.té for antd. 
2. fem. sing. [ pakilti’] [atti for anti’). 

3. mase. sing. pakil or pakal 48.46, su.u, sii'u. 

3. fem. sing. paklat 32.12, si.i., sii. 

1. com. pl. [pakilni} [anni]. 

2. mase. pl. [pakiltinu] [attinu for antinu). 

2. fem. pl. [ pakiltina] [attina for antina]. 

3. mase. pl. paklu 48.211, si.nu. 

3. fem. pl. ptkla 32.140, si.na. 

















74. A few examples of these forms must suffice. I have 
already mentioned in par. 20, the words for “I was stopping,” 
with and without the subjunctive enclitic. The simple word 
is $e-] ay (300).111.113, weh.ba.ku. The enclitic, added after 
163, ki, “when, or while,” is 192, ni. The root isa». A com- 
parison of the inscription on the frame of the statue in the British 
Museum, lines 34, &c., and of the other inscriptions which con- 
tain the same text, gives the five following verbs in this conjuga- 
tion; and all these verbs have ideographs belonging to them, which 
may be used with 113 for the forms here given (see par. 63): 27. 
95.113, sar. ra.ku, “1 ama king ;”” 28.188.113, b7’.la.ku, “I ama 
master ;” 140.153.268.113, na.a’h.da.ku, “I am glorious;” 77.95. 
113, ich.ra.ku, “I am able” (or powerful ? +» ;) Yardy (108) .272. 
113, kap.ta.ku, for kabdaku, from», “I am honourable.” The 
ideographs which represent these five verbs are << (20), which is 
phonetically man or nish; 285, phonetically im, or something 
like it, which might be expressed by in; 12, phonetically 7; 
>F>]] (267), phonetically makh, and (EE> (215), of which 
I know no syllabic value. 
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75. The meaning of the name Nabunahid is evidently 
“ Nabu is glorious,” the latter part being a verb im this tense, 
It is written 140.153.269, na.ah.id. Of one of the people 
mentioned in the annals of the builder of the north-western 
palace at Nimrud, it is said (“ who like women”) ry (85) 51.192, 
chap.ru.ni. from es, “ were in the habit of dancing,” as I suppose 
the word to mean. We read in the same annals of mountains, 
(“which for the passage of armies”) 188.6.40.211, la sa.a’k.nu, 
‘were not fit.” The same word is used of cities which “ (among 
mountains) lay, or were situated.” In these inscriptions this 
verb is generally written 6.211, on the principle of par. 63, which 
must still be read saknu; of a single town 6.87 sakin is used. 
When the position of cities is described as on the near or far 
bank of the Euphrates, or in the middle of it, the word for 
“lies” is yy (5).295, chu.li, fromyss. The second vowel may 
however be a. We read “(the city) was very strong,” 47.287, 
47.20, dan.an, dan.nish. These are from the same root as adjec- 
tives which we constantly meet with in the royal titles sarru 
rabu, sarru dannu, “the great king, the strong king.” Ish is 
an adverbial termination. It is added to nouns as well as adjec- 
tives; thus salldtish is equivalent to ana sallati, “ for a spoil.” 
It must not be supposed that dannish is here used because it is 
from the same root as the verb which it qualifies. It is the 
equivalent of valde, which would be used with any adjective as 
well as with validus. The concurrence of the two words is acci- 
dental. Instances of the feminine are rare. I have met, how- 
ever, With 85.272.204, chab.ta.a’t, which is evidently from the 
common verb nas, and is the feminine singular of this tense. It 
occurs BM.44.26, and again 33. The exact translation of the 
clause is by no means certain. If it be what I suppose it, chabtat 
here governs an accusative case, as this verb always does in its 
other tenses. This would be important, could it be established, 
as in all the other instances I have adduced the verbs in this 
tense are intransitive. They shew, however, that the tense is 
used to express a permanent or at least a long continued state, 
or habitual action, as opposed to transient action, whether past, 
present, or future. 

I ought to add that the subjunctive enclitic, when it is added 
to the third person singular of this tense, takes the form i, instead 
of u. Thus, we have 188.225.194, /a.bi.’r, “it was old;” but 
163.188.225.73, ki.la.bi.ri, “ when it was old.” 


E. Hincks. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





*,* The Editor begs the reader will bear in mind that he does not hold himself 
responsible for the opinions of his Correspondents. 





THE DIAL OF AHAZ AND THE EMBASSY FROM MERODACH 
BALADAN. 


Srr,—In the last number of The Journal of Sacred Literature 
(pp. 407—413), is a paper* entitled The Dial of Ahaz, and Scriptural 
Chronology, in which the writer speaks of ascertaining the year of “ The 





@ Near the end of this paper (p. 412), the writer tells us that he regards, as ‘‘a 
hopeless contradiction,” the notion ‘‘ that Darius, the son of Ahasuerus, of the 
seed of the Medes, was identical with Cyaxares the son of Astyages.’’ Now, if 
such a hopeless contradiction can be satisfactorily proved to exist, and if it can also 
be shewn that Darius, the son of Ahasuerus, was (as your correspondent thinks) 
identical with Darius Hystaspes ; 1 shall willingly, as well as of necessity, retract 
all that was advanced by me upon this subject, at p. 171 of the April number of 
The Journal of Sacred Literature. In the meantime, I venture to trespass upon 
your indulgence by requesting the favour of your inserting the following attempt to 
defend my view. 

In p. 413 your correspondent gives a “‘ genealogical table to make more intelli- 
gible’ the impossibility of identifying Darius the son of Ahasuerus, with Cyaxares 
the son of Astyages. I proceed to offer a few objections to the statements in this 
table. 

1. The reign of Nebuchadnezzar in Babylon is there said to have commenced, 
578 B.c. This date appears to me to contradict the Egyptian chronology. 

The prophet Jeremiah tells us that ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar smote the army of Pharaoh- 
Necho king of Egypt, ‘‘in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, son of Josiah king of 
Judah”’ (xlvi. 1, 2). Now the generally received dates of the accession and death of 
Pharaoh-Necho are 619 and 603 s.c. Dr. Hincks, however, thinks it certain that 
the first year of Nechao II., corresponded to 612 B.c., and that he died in the six- 
teenth year of his reign, 597-6 B.c. Hence the death of Nabopolassar, and the 
commencement of the sole sovereignty of his son Nebuchadnezzar, are not to be 
dated ater than cir. 595-4 B.c. 

We also thus learn that the nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, and the destruc- 
tion of the temple at Jerusalem, must not be dated Jater than cir. 576-5 B.c. 

And, as the fourth Ptolemy (Philopater) began to reign cir. 222-1 B.c., he 
ascended the Egyptian throne about three hundred and fifty-four years before the 
destruction of the temple at Jerusalem. Hence, Demetrius the Jewish historian is 
in error, when (p. 409) ‘‘ he places the last captivity of the Jews, which was in the 
nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, 338 years and three months before the reign of 
the fourth Ptolemy; i.¢., in 560 B.c.”’ 

Again Psammiticus, the predecessor of Pharaoh-Necho, ceased to reign in 612 
B.c. But Herodotus assures us, that it was in the reign of Psammiticus, that the 
Scythians established themselves in Asia. Thus it was not (p. 409) in 606 B.c., but 
before 612 B.c. that the twenty-eight years of Sythian dominion commenced in Asia. 

2. In his genealogical table your correspondent makes 511 B.c. to be the date of the 
commencement of the reign in Babylon of Cyrus the son of Cambyses and Mandane. 
Now it is generally believed to have been fairly proved from certain recorded eclipses 
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going back of the shadow on the Dial of Ahaz,” and of the possibility 
of thence deducing the third year of the reign of Sennacherib, and the 
fourteenth year of the reign of Hezekiah. 

I remember reading with much interest the following passage in the 
Journal of Sacred Literature for October, 1854, p. 218: “It is well 
known to Hebrew scholars, and noticed in the margin of our authorized 
Bibles, that the exact meaning of the word translated ‘ sun-dial’ of Ahaz, 
is ‘degrees’ or steps of Ahaz.” By an ingenious astronomical argument, 
aided by diagrams, but unintelligible without them, Mr. Bosanquet 
shewed that upon such steps as appear to have been used for exhibiting 
the sun’s meridional altitude, any very large partial eclipse, almost but 





in ancient times (J. S. L., Jan., p. 459), that the fifth of Nabopolassar (the father of 
Nebuchadnezzar) was 621 B.c., the seventh of Cambyses 523 s.c., and the twentieth 
and thirty-first of Darius Hystaspes respectively 503 and 492 B.c. 

But if the seventh of Cambyses was 523 B.c., then it follows that Cyrus, who 
was the son of Cambyses and Mandane, and also the father of Cambyses, Smerdis, 
and Atossa (who was first the wife of her brother Cambyses, and afterwards of 
Darius Hystaspes), must have died cir. 530 B.c., and therefore could not have reigned 
at Babylon in 511 B.c. 

Also, if 621 B.c. was the fifth of Nabopolassar the father of Nebuchadnezzar, 
then it is utterly inconsistent with the testimony of ancient history to suppose, with 
your correspondent, that this Nabopolassar (p. 409) ceased to reign on the joint 
thrones of Babylon and Nineveh 606 B.c., on account of the Scythian irruption into 
Asia, and that he was afterwards again reigning at Babylon in 579 B.c., in conjunc- 
tion with his son Nebuchadnezzar. 

And if the reign of Cyrus at Babylon commenced not (as in the table) in 511 B.c., 
but earlier than 530 B.c., then must the reign of Nebuchadnezzar have commenced, 
not in 578 B.c., but earlier than 597 B.c.; and his nineteenth year must have been 
at least three hundred and fifty-seven years earlier than the accession of the fourth 
Ptolemy in 222-1 B.c. 

3. In the table in question, two things are stated concerning Darius Hystaspes, 
(a) that he married a daughter of Ahasuerus, i. e., of Cyaxares the son of Astyages; 
and (4) that he began to reign in Babylon in 493 B.c. 

The table states correctly that Cyrus married a daughter of Ahasuerus or Cyax- 
ares; but if we are to receive the testimony of ancient writers, viz., that this 
Cyaxares had only one child, and that a daughter, who was married to Cyrus, we 
cannot admit that Darius also married a daughter of this Cyaxares. 

And are there not insuperable difficulties in the way of our believing that Darius 
Hystaspes Jegan to reign in Babylon 493 8.o.? For unless we can fairly disprove 
the statement of Herodotus, we seem bound to receive his assertion, that the Baby- 
lonians revolted from the Persians, early in the reign of this Darius, who did not 
succeed in taking the rebellious city until after a protracted siege of about twenty 
months, when he put to a cruel and ignominious death three thousand of the van- 
quished inhabitants, removed the gates of brass, dismantled the fortifications, and so 
greatly reduced the height of the lofty walls, that they were no longer fitted to protect 
rebels against a besieging Persian army. ‘That all this took place early in the reign 
of Darius, is evident from the fact that this conquest of Babylon was prior to the 
expedition against the Scythians. If, therefore, we are to follow Herodotus, the city 
and territory of Babylon were already a province of the Persian empire, when 
Darius ascended the throne in 521 B.c. 

I have elsewhere observed in a paper on Darius the Mede and Darius Hystaspes, 
that the latter, in his inscription at Behistun, does not speak of Babylon as if he had 
been the first Persian monarch who had conquered Babylon and annexed it to the 
Persian empire. On the contrary, the language of the royal annalist seems plainly 
to indicate that the Babylonians were defeated and punished as rebels, who, having 
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not quite total, on the northern limb of the sun, occurring about ten or 
a few more days from the winter solstice, near the hour of noon, would 
produce the effect described by Isaiah, and in the book of Kings. He 
then stated that by the kindness of the Astronomer Royal, he was enabled 
to shew that such an eclipse did take place at the very time deduced from 
the chronological argument, viz., on the 11th of January, fourteen days 
after the winter solstice of 690 B.c. The only difficulty was about the 
time of the day. Mr. Airey calculates the time of the central eclipse to 
be soon after eleven o’clock ; which is too early for the phenomenon on 
the steps to be produced. But a letter was read from the well known 
mathematician and astronomer, Mr. Adams, shewing that the received 





already been in lawful subjection to the Persian empire, had revolted from their 
rightful sovereign. 

Thus the combined testimony of Herodotus and the Behistun inscription, would 
seem fully to justify the historian Mitford in telling us that ‘‘ Assyria, Media, Lydia, 
Armenia, Egypt, Tyre, with their dependencies, were now (i. e., at the beginning of 
the reign of Darius Hystaspes, cir. 521 B.c.) united under one vast empire.” 

And if Darius was the mighty king of Persia, and monarch of the vast Medo- 
Persian empire, from 521—486-5 B.c., it seems clear beyond all question that Cyrus 
could not have been king of Persia anc Babylon in 511 B.c., and that he would not 
have ventured in that year, when Derius Hystaspes had already held the Medo- 
Persian throne ten years, to send forth throughout the kingdom a written decree 
(which he could not doubt would meet the eye of Darius), commencing with the 
following arrogant, not to say treasonable assumptions, ‘‘ Thus saith CorEsH KING 
oF Persia, The Lord God of heaven hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth” 

Ezra i. 2). 

‘ 4. It 2 stated in the table that Darius Hystaspes was born in 555 B.c., and died 
in 485 B.c., aged seventy years. That Darius lived to the age of 70, is asserted by 
Ctesias ; and this view is really necessary to your correspondent’s argument, which 
requires that this king should have been about 62 years old in the sabbatical year of 
493 B.c. I do not wish to dispute the point, but would observe that it is not so 
certain as to leave no room for doubt. Herodotus, I believe, represents this Darius 
as 21 years of age when Cyrus went on his expedition against the Scythians 530 B.c. 
On this view, the year of Darius’ birth would be cir. 551 B.c., and 493 would have 
been about his fifty-ninth year, and 489 B.c. his sixty-second. 

Your correspondent identifies Darius the Mede with Darius Hystaspes; and, as 
the former was ‘‘ about threescore and ten years old when he took the realm of the 
Chaldeans” (Dan. v. 31), the latter, if really identical with the former, must have 
begun to reign in Babylon cir. 493 B.c. (if we follow Ctesias), or cir. 489 B.c. (if 
we follow Herodotus). 

It is not, however, difficult to prove from Scripture and authentic secular history 
(what has already been shewn from Herodotus) the impossibility of this identification. 
No one will doubt that Darius Nothus ascended the Persian throne cir. 423 B.c., 
when the title of Kine or Assyria must have become utterly obsolete, while that 
of “‘ king of Persia’’ had long previously obtained, and still possessed, a world-wide 
renown. If he had been the Darius of the second temple, we cannot offer any 
satisfactory reason why in his sixth year, cir. 417 B.c., he should have been styled 
by the returned Jews, ‘‘ king of Assyria” (Ezra vi. 22). On the contrary, the very 
application of this title, by the united assembly of the returned Jews at the celebra- 
tion of their first passover, after the dedication of the second temple, appears to me 
to be strong presumptive evidence, almost amounting to demonstration, that the 
Darius of the second temple must have been the son of Hystaspes. 

The readers of Ezra (v. 13) are not surprised to find that Tatnai, the governor 
of Samaria and the adjacent countries, should style Cyrus king of Babylon, but many 
of them must think it strange that Ezra designates the Darius of the second temple, 
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secular variation of the moon was slightly erroneous, and that the time 
of the eclipse in question might perhaps be advanced half an hour; 
adding, however, that in his opinion the error was not quite so large, but 
that he hoped to arrive at more complete results. 

It did not, however, appear to me that the correctness of your 
correspondent’s chronological argument would be decisively established, 
even should Mr. Adams succeed in removing all uncertainty with reference 
to the actual occurrence of the phenomenon in question, on the 11th of 
January, 690 B.c. 

In duly considering this point, we must first carefully weigh the 
language of the Lord, through his prophet, to the sick king of Judah. 





by the title of ‘‘ king of Assyria.”” The apparent difficulty, however, may seem to 
be wholly removed, if we follow the received chronology. We have only to suppose 
(and surely the supposition is highly probable) that Ezra, when compiling his 
history, had before him a contemporary record of the first celebration of the passover 
after the dedication of the second temple, wherein the very words were recorded 
which were employed by the returned Jews who were present at the feast. And 
when he found there how these Jews, in their gladness and exultation, praised the 
Lord for making them joyful, and turning the heart of the king of Assyria to them,” 
Ezra would deem it his duty, as a true and accurate historian, to retain the language 
of the contemporary document, and not to change the elder Assyrian title into the 
more recent title of ‘king of Persia,” although he himself elsewhere employs the 
latter title when speaking of this Darius. 

But why did the Jews, on that interesting occasion, designate their royal Persian 
benefactor as king of Assyria, a title which doubtless belonged to him? It may be 
replied that, of the restored Jews present at this first passover after the dedication, 
all who were above twenty-two years of age, must have been born under a king of 
Babylon. For it was with this title that Darius the Mede became the sovereign of 
the exiled Jews; and, indeed, it was not until Cyrus became king of Babylon, that 
he became also lord of the captive descendants of Abraham, and issued his decree 
for the rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem. The conduct of Cambyses, the son 
and successor of Cyrus, had not been such as to make the comparatively recent title 
of king of Persia popular in Judea, Above all, this new regal title had no connexion 


with those earlier national recollections and associations which would naturally fill’ 


the hearts of the restored exiles on the solemn occasion of the first passover in the 
second temple. 

There remained, therefore, two regal titles by which, in the fervent outpouring 
of the national gratitude to the Lord, they could designate their illustrious benefactor 
Darius, viz., king of Babylon, and king of Assyria. To the former of these there 
were two objections; it would serve to recall the humbling recollections of their 
long captivity, while it would scarcely be, at that particular time, either an honourable 
or acceptable designation for Darius. 

What, then, had occurred to make it unsuitable to select for Darius Hystaspes, 
in the sixth year of his reign, the title of king of Babylon? Ancient history informs 
us that the Babylonians revolted from this Darius in the fifth year of his reign. 
The city, as has been already remarked, was invested by the Persians ; and thus the 
siege, which lasted nearly twenty months, may have ended shortly before the close 
of the sivth year of the son of Hystaspes. The Jews would, therefore, according to 
the received chronology, be busily and successfully employed in finishing their 
second temple (which was completed in the sixth year of Darius), while the Persians 
were prosecuting the siege of Babylon, and Darius, exasperated at the obstinate 
resistance of the rebels, was meditating their speedy humiliation and punishment. 
Accordingly, past national recollections, combined with the state of public affairs at 
that particular time, would effectually incline the restored Jews, when joyfully 
offering their public thanksgivings unto the Lord, to exclude all mention of the 
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“ And Hezekiah said unto Isaiah, What shall be the sign that the 
Lord will heal me, and that I shall go up into the house of the Lord the 
third day? And Isaiah said, This sign shalt thou have of the Lord, 
that the Lord will do the thing that he hath spoken: shall the shadow 
GO FORWARD ten degrees? or go back ten degrees? And Hezekiah 
answered, it is a light thing for the shadow to go down ten degrees: nay, 
but let the shadow return backward ten degrees. And Isaiah the prophet 
CRIED UNTO THE LorD: and he brought the shadow ten degrees back- 
ward, by which it had gone down in the dial (degrees or steps) of Ahaz”’ 
(2 Kings xx. 8—11). 

It seems plain from this brief narrative, that the Most High left it 





proud and rebellious city, and to speak of their earthly sovereign and benefactor, 
not as king of Babylon, but as KiNG oF AssyRta. 

And if the Darius of the second temple was, as seems almost (or rather, alto- 
gether) certain, the son of Hystaspes, the Scriptures must be understood as 
positively forbidding us to identify the Darius Hystaspes with ‘‘ Darius, the son of 
Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes.’’ For the prophet Haggai informs us (i. 1—4), 
that in the second year of the Darius of the second temple, the Jews had not only 
returned into Judea, but were already dwelling in cieled houses. They must therefore 
have already been residing a few years in their own land, before they had built and 
furnished comfortable houses for themselves. But, in the first year of Darius the 
son of Ahasuerus (Dan. v. 31; ix. 1), we know that the Jews were still in their 
exile beyond the Euphrates, nor had the decree been yet promulgated, which 
permitted them to return to the land of their fathers, and rebuild the temple at 
Jerasalem. 

The testimony of the Jewish historian Josephus is important. He makes Darius 
the Mede to be contemporary with Cyrus the illustrious conqueror of Babylon, and 
plainly teaches us that the Darius of the second temple was Darius Hystaspes. 

Accordingly, it was in the second year of Darius Hystaspes (cir. 521-0 B.c.), 
that the angel said, ‘‘O Lord of hosts, how long wilt thou not have mercy on 
Jerusalem, and on the cities of Judah, against which thou hast had indignation 
these threescore and ten years?” (Zech. i. 12). Ascending through seventy years 
from this date, we have cir. 590 B.c. (about which time the army of Nebuchadnezzar 
finally invaded Judea, and did not return to Babylon until they had destroyed both 
city and temple) as the commencement of the threescore and ten years of indignation, 
of which the angel speaks. We cannot thus make the nineteenth year of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in which the temple was to be destroyed, to be later than cir. 590—586. 

I am not aware that there is any satisfactory reason for supposing that Jeremiah 
alludes to this particular period of threescore and ten years, mentioned by the angel 
in Zech. i. 12. The prophet appears to speak of only two periods of seventy years, 
which were almost entirely coincident with each other. According to the received 
chronology, one of these periods, that of the subjection of the nations to the 
Chaldean dynasty, began with the victory at Carchemish in 608 B.c., and ended 538 
B.c., when Babylon was taken by a Medo-Persian force under the command of 
Coresh (Cyrus) ; the other, that of the service of the exiled Jews under the Chaldean 
yoke, terminated also (in strictness of speech) in 538 B.c. But the last remnant of 
the Chaldean yoke, viz., the dwelling as exiles in Babylon, did not end until two 
years later, when the decree of Coresh (Cyrus) allowed them to return into Judea, 
and rebuild their temple (536 B.c.). 

At p. 408 is the following important statement: ‘‘That no system of Scripture 
chronology can ever be satisfactory which is not based upon the division of time into 
sabbatical weeks, or seven year periods, into which it was prospectively laid out by 
Moses, by decree from mount Sinai, and which must, therefore, be involved in the 
history of the chosen people, from the time of their entrance into the promised land.” 

This assertion seems to imply that we already possess, or are able to discover 
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absolutely to the choice of Hezekiah, whether the shadow should advance 
or recede; and that if the sick king had declared his desire that the 
shadow should advance ten degrees, the Lord would assuredly have 
granted this desire, by causing the shadow to GO FORWARD ten deyrees. 

Unless, therefore, it can be proved that during some part of the dura- 
tion of the eclipse in question, the shadow would also be advanced ten 
degrees on the steps of Ahaz, it follows that if Hezekiah had desired (as 
he was fully permitted to do) the going forward of the shadow on the 
steps, such an advance could only have been accomplished by the special 
exertion of the miraculous power of God, and not by any event occurring 
in the appointed order of nature. 





something like a true and regular list of the sabbatical years from the time of the 
entrance into the promised land. But your correspondent, when attempting to shew 
that 493-2 was sabbatical, states that it is one in regular series, calculated from 
three known Sabbaths mentioned by Josephus. Yet how can we feel fully assured 
(even if we believe the Jews to have retained a correct reckoning of their sabbatical 
years until the days of Vespesian) that these sabbatical years in Josephus are accu- 
rately represented by the particular years B.c. which have been assigned to them ? 
The mistake of a single year might vitiate the computation. 

It may be inferred from your correspondent’s arguments that there is more or 
less uncertainty and perplexity on this subject. He compares (p. 409) the regnal 
numerals of Scripture with what is called ‘‘ the eight-eighty year period of the 
Chaldean historians,’’ and makes this admission, ‘‘ There is an interval, therefore, 
of three years to be accounted for in the scriptural account.”’ And we are told 
that it is not improbable, from the book of Judith, that there was an interregnum of 
a few years before Josiah reigned. If, as appears to be the case, the recently 
discovered Assyrian inscriptions prove the book of Tobit to be a fictitious tale, we 
shall hesitate to appeal to the apocryphal book of Judith as if it were an authentic 
historical document. An opportunity may hereafter be offered of discussing the 
question of the authenticity of the contents of the latter book. 

It is stated (p. 408) that ‘‘ the canon of Ptolemy places the last year of Asara- 
dinus or Esarhaddon, at Babylon, in 668 B.c.; which year, therefore, we may 
reasonably conclude, was that of the death of his father Sennacherib at Nineveh.” 
This can scarcely be considered to be a reasonable inference, if we bear in mind that 
the canon teaches us that 668-7 B.c. was the year of the death of Esarhaddon 
himself, and not of the death of his father Sennacherib. 

I would, however, especially notice the inference which your correspondent draws 
from this conclusion, viz., that Sennacherib reigned twenty-five years. One of the 
Greek historians, I believe, assigned eighteen years to Sennacherib’s reign. Col. 
Rawlinson has discovered an Assyrian inscription referring to the twenty-second year 
of Sennacherib, and seems to think that this king reigned only twenty-two years. 
It may be quite impossible, at present, to decide this question. But, surely, your 
correspondent, who supposes Sennacherib to have reigned twenty-five years, cannot, 
consistently with such an opinion, appeal to the book of Tobit as an authentic 
document, and say that ‘‘from the last verse of the book of Tobit, we learn that 
Ahasuerus with the Jews was equivalent to Cyaxares with the Greeks” (p. 411). 

It is true that at the close of this apocryphal book, we read that Tobius, the son of 
Tobit, “died at Ecbatane in Media, being an hundred and seven and twenty years 
old. But before he died he heard of the destruction of Nineveh, which was taken 
by Nabuchodonosor and Assuerus ; and before his death he rejoiced over Nineveh.” 
If, however, we have reason to believe this book to be an idle fiction, we cannot 
feel altogether assured of the truth of this (supposed) historical statement. 

Now, if the Assyrian inscriptions shew that the reign of Sennacherib extended 
into the twenty-second year, and the writer of the book of Tobit does not allow that 
reign to exceed even five or six years, we have strong reason for regarding the book 
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And when I read how “ Isaiah cried unto the Lord,” i.e., prayed fer- 
vently that the shadow might recede ten degrees, it seems difficult to be- 
lieve that the going back of the shadow was not a miraculous event—a 
miracle wrought by omnipotent power in answer to the prophet’s prayer, 
and in fulfilment of the Lord’s promise—but only the necessary result of 
an eclipse, occurring in the appointed order of nature. 

Too much stress must not be laid on the visit of the Babylonian am- 
bassadors sent to Hezekiah by Merodach-Baladan, who had heard “ that 
Hezekiah had been sick and was recovered.” It seems, however, quite 
reasonable to suppose that the going back of the shadow ten degrees on 
the steps of Ahaz, in connexion with Isaiah’s prophetic announcement, 





as a tale of fiction. But it may be reasonably proved from Assyrian inscriptions, 
that the return of Sennacherib after the defeat of his forces was not /ater than his 
fourth year. Let us compare with this statement the following passage from Tobit. 

“ And if the king Sennacherib had slain any, when he was come, and fled from 
Judea, I buried them privily; for in his wrath he killed many ; but the bodies were 
not found, when they were sought for of the king. And when one of the Ninevites 
went and complained of me to the king, that I buried them, and hid myself; under- 
standing that I was sought for to be put to death, I withdrew myself for fear. Then 
all my goods were taken forcibly away, neither was there anything left me, beside 
my wife Anna, and my son Tobias. And there passed not FIVE AND FIFTY DAYs, 
before two of his sons killed him, and they fled into the mountains of Ararath, and 
Sarchedonus his son reigned in his stead ; who appointed over his father’s accounts 
Archiacharus my brother Anael’s son’”’ (Tobit i, 18—21). If we suppose Senna- 
cherib to have reigned even seven years, then must this king have been occupied 
during two or three years in occasionally killing Jews, and Tobit must have occa- 
sionally exerted himself in burying them. The fair inference from these verses 
would, perhaps, be that about five or six months may have elapsed after the return 
of Sennacherib from Judea, and that, between the commencement of Tobit’s 
concealment and the murder of Sennacherib, there did not occur five and fifty days. 

Many will suspect that the writer of this apocryphal tale obtained from his own 
inventive imagination, not only this interval of fifty-five days, but also the name, 
parentage, and advancement of Achiacharus the son of Tobit’s brother Anael, as 
well as the unusual facts that Tobit and Tobias died, the former at the advanced age 
of an hundred and eight and fifty years, and the latter when one hundred and seven 
and twenty years old. 

It has been generally thought that Nineveh was taken by Cyaxares and Nabo- 
polassar, and thus the writer of Tobit may have had as little authority for writing 
Assuerus as he had for inserting the name of Nabuchodonosor instead of that of his 
father Nabopolassar. Nor are we warranted, by adding an unfounded conjecture to 
the (supposed) historical testimony of the writer of Tobit (evidently a tale of fiction), 
to assume as certain, ‘‘that Ahasuerus was with the Jews equivalent to Cyaxares 
with the Greeks; and that, in some way, Darius Hystaspes must have been the 
descendant of Cyaxares.’’ 

With reference to Tobit’s strange blunder concerning the length of Sennacherib’s 
reign, I venture to offer the following suggestion in the way of inquiry. Where did 
the writer of this apocryphal work obtain his information concerning the shortness 
of the period which he supposed to have elapsed between Sennacherib’s return from 
Judea, and his murder by his sons ? 

Now I find in Lodge’s Josephus, the following version of a quotation made by 
the Jewish writer from the Chaldean historian Berossus: ‘‘ Sennacherib retired 
himself (from Judea) into his city, where, after he had lived for a time, he was 
traitorously slain by Adrammelech and Selenar, his two eldest sons.”” I think that, 
in Whiston’s translation, the language is still more favourable to the idea of a short 
interval. Is it, therefore, possible that even so early as the age of Berossus, an 
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would be as much talked of in Jerusalem as even the sudden and unex- 
pected recovery of the king from the very brink of the grave. It would, 
therefore, appear to be almost certain that the tidings of these wonderful 
events which preceded the removal of the malady, would be conveyed to 
the court of Babylon; and that it was with special reference to the re- 
markable astronomical phenomenon, which may have been observed at the 
time by the Chaldeans at Babylon, that ambassadors were sent to Jeru- 
salem “ to inquire of the wonder that was done in the land” (2 Chr. xxxii. 
31). Yet this embassy would have been equally sent, whether the observed 
phenomenon had been caused by a special interposition of Divine power, 
or by an eclipse occurring at a particular season of the year. 





erroneous tradition may have prevailed among the Chaldean historians that the 
interval between Sennacherib’s disastrous return and death was short? If a Jew 
had read in Berossus or any other Chaldean writer that the interval in question was 
comparatively brief, he could not correct his error from the indefinite language of 
Holy Writ (2 Ki. xix. 37; 2 Chr. xxxii. 21). It was not the object of the sacred 
writers to give an account of Sennacherib’s subsequent career, but merely to 
state that, in fulfilment of the divine prediction (Isa. xxxvii. 7), he finally perished 
miserably by the murderous hands of his own sons, in the temple of his god Nisroch. 

I confess myself to have been surprised at the following attempt to shew that 
Darius the Mede, son of Ahasuerus of the seed of the Medes, was the Persian king 
Darius Hystaspes: ‘‘ The only objection which remains to be disposed of is, that 
Daniel, who so well knew the age of the king, and who must have been equally 
well acquainted with his genealogy, speaks of him as the son of Ahasuerus, and of 
the seed of the Medes. This at first sight appears to be a serious difficulty. . . . No 
one, of course, would venture to deny that the father of Darius was Hystaspes, for 
this is indelibly graven on the rock at Behistun, by direction of Darius himself. 
Daniel, therefore, whose record I take to be as trustworthy as that of the rock, in 
speaking of Ahasuerus of the seed of the Medes, can only have referred to the 
maternal ancestry of Darius as being derived from the Medes... . There is no 
difficulty in believing, if Daniel has declared the fact, that Darius the son of 
Hystaspes, was either descended from Cyaxares, the father of Astyages, through his 
mother, or that he may have married a daughter of Cyaxares the son of Astyages, 
another daughter of whom was married to Cyrus”’ (pp. 411, 412). 

Certainly, if Daniel has declared the fact, that the Persian Darius, son of the 
Persian Hystaspes, was the son of a Median princess, or son-in-law of the second 
Cyaxares, it would be our duty to submit at once to such a declaration. But I find 
no such declaration in that prophet’s book ; and it has already been noticed that 
Xenophon states that the second Cyaxares had only one child, a daughter, who was 
married to Cyrus. Nor does Herodotus give any encouragement to the conjecture 
that the mother of Darius was descended from the first Cyaxares. He tells us that 
it was only under the strong influence of superstitious fear that Astyages con- 
descended to give his daughter in marriage to the Achemenian Cambyses. It is 
not, therefore, probable that the first Cyaxares would, without any apparent political 
motive, have consented to accept the Acheemenian father of Hystaspes as a son- 
in-low. 

Your correspondent, in endeavouring to remove what he acknowledges to be a 
serious difficulty, proceeds to ask and answer a question in terms which again frankly 
admit the grave obstacle which the language of the sacred writer opposes to his 
view: ‘‘ But why should Daniel adopt this most unusual and unnatural mode of 
designating this prince by his maternal ancestor Ahasuerus the Mede, instead of the 
ordinary mode, and that adopted by Darius himself, in the inscription at Behistun, 
- tracing his ancestry in the paternal line, through Hystaspes to Achemenes the 

ersian ?”” 


‘*The answer to this question I believe to be that, in one case, he was desirous 
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The view of your correspondent is undoubtedly consistent with the 
most devout reverence for the Word of God, as it fully recognizes, on the 
occasion in question, a special and miraculous interposition on the part of 
the Most High God of Israel. For we may safely feel an assured con- 
viction, that the Jews of Hezekiah’s time possessed no astronomical know- 
ledge, such as to enable them to announce accurately the time of an 
approaching eclipse, still less could they be aware, that a certain kind of 
eclipse, occurring near the hour of noon, and a few days from the winter 
solstice, would have the effect of causing the shadow to recede on the steps 





of gratifying that portion which preferred to be governed by a Mede, in the other, 
that portion which vaunted the superiority of Persia.” 

Both the supposition and explanation are unsatisfactory. In p. 411, Darius 
Hystaspes, who is there erroneously identified with Darius the Mede, is supposed 
to have taken the kingdom of the Chaldeans in 493 B.c., being then about sixty-two 
years of age. Darius had already been reigning nearly thirty years over Media and 
Persia, Is it not very improbable, that in this late period of his Medo-Persian 
reign, the Babylonians should so greatly prefer a Median to a Persian sovereign, 
that the son of Hystaspes should deem it politic to meet the supposed prejudice, by 
designating himself as a Median, on account of a (supposed) connexion, by marriage 
or maternal descent, with the royal house of Media. And is it not also most impro- 
bable that the mighty and renowned king Darius Hystaspes, who was proud of his 
Persian descent from Achzemenes, and who would naturally desire to maintain the 
pre-eminence of the Persian name throughout his empire, should condescend in 493 
B.c., after having been, nearly thirty years, the illustrious Persian sovereign of 
Persia and Media, to designate himself as a Mede in his province of Babylon, where 
it must have been so long notorious that he was a Persian and son of a Persian ; 
especially when we remember that about twenty-three years previously, he had taken 
the city of Babylon after a siege of twenty months, impaled three thousand of its 
inhabitants, removed its gates, dismantled its fortifications, and so reduced the height 
of its lofty walls, that they were no longer adequate to protect the city against a 
besieging army. 

If then the Darius of Daniel really was (as Darius Hystaspes doubtless was) a 
Persian, and son of a Persian, why should the prophet so plainly and distinctly 
designate him as a Mede? And we are to bear in mind that Daniel is not alone in 
employing this designation; it is also expressly used by an angel or heavenly 
messenger from God. For we read that ‘ in the third year of Cyrus (Coresh) king 
of Persia (and surely after Darius the son of Ahasuerus of the seed of the Medes, 
had ceased to reign in Babylon), a heavenly messenger from the Most High, thus 
speaks to Daniel: ‘ Also I, in the first year of Darius the Mede, even I stood to 
confirm him’ (Dan. xi. 1). This is not less decisive than ‘what is elsewhere read in 
the same book, ‘And Darius the Median took the kingdom’ ”’ (ver. 31). 

Now we have no reason whatever for supposing that the words either of Daniel, 
or of the heavenly messenger, were intended to be made known to the heathen 
contemporaries of the prophet. It must not be forgotten that the prophet Daniel 
was not composing a history which should be read by Darius or Cyrus, by Medes or 
Persians. He was drawing up, as a competent witness, a true statement of certain 
facts for the instruction of the church of God. Hence, it would seem to be scarcely 
possible to draw any other reasonable and probable conclusion from the three 
passages, which have been quoted from the book of Daniel, than this, viz., that 
Darius the Mede, the son of Ahasuerus of the seed of the Medes, was a Mede and 
the son of a Mede, and noé a Persian and son of a Persian. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it appears to me that the Darius of the second temple 
was Darius Hystaspes; that the Coresh of Ezra was the Cyrus of Herodotus, and 
that the Darius and Ahasuerus of Daniel were contemporary, and therefore identical, 
the former with the Cyaxares of Xenophon, and the latfer with the Astyages of 
Xenophon and Herodotus. 
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of the dial. Isaiah, therefore, at the time of his interview with Hezekiah, 
could have derived his knowledge of the near approaching phenomenon of 
which he spake so confidently only through a direct and express revelation 
from the Omnipotent and Omniscient God. Infidelity may deem the view 
of your correspondent to be a less offensive and repulsive (though to her 
equally incredible) way of explaining the narrative of Hezekiah’s recovery, 
than that which supposes the earth, not only to have been arrested in her 
diurnal rotation by the Omnipotent Will of God, but also to have been 
constrained by the same Supreme Will to revolve upon her axis in the 
opposite direction, so as to cause the shadow to return ten steps upon the 
dial of Ahaz, and then to resume its rotatory movement in its previous 
and proper direction. Yet, if it should prove, upon investigation, that the 
latter view is the only possible way of accounting for the occurrence of the 
phenomenon in question, at the particular time of Hezekiah’s sickness, the 
devout and humble believer in the Divine revelation would reverently re- 
ceive it. He would say, “Is any thing too hard for the Lord?” and 
would feel convinced that the miracle of which we are speaking would not 
be a difficult task for the Divine Omnipotence to execute—and that he 
who caused the iron axe-head to rise and float upon the water in the days 
of Elisha (2 Ki. vi. 6), and the waters of the Jordan “to rise up upon a 
heap,” when Joshua led the children of Israel into the Promised Land, and 
then proceed onward in their appointed channel when the chosen people 
had passed over—could, with equal ease, cause the shadow to go back- 
ward ten degrees on the steps of the dial of Ahaz, through a sudden and 
miraculous change in the direction of the earth’s diurnal rotation, and 
then, having accomplished his purpose, restore that rotatory movement to 
its original direction. Such a miracle, however awfully grand and mar- 
velous to our conceptions, would not produce the slightest interruption in 
the earth’s annual and the moon’s lunar revolution; it would not neces- 
sarily cause fearful agitations and convulsions on the surface of our globe, 
—these the omnipotence of God could effectually prevent,—its only per- 
ceptible result in Judea would be to prolong, for a short space of time, on 
that particular day, the continuance of the sun’s appearance above the 
horizon. 

There is yet another point to notice. Can we infer from the Scriptural 
narrative, a reasonable probability that the third day previous to the re- 
covery of Hezekiah was so late in the winter season (whatever be the date 
of the year) as the 11th of January—i.e., that the shadow went backward 
upon the steps of Ahaz on the 11th of January; and that, on the 13th or 
14th of January, Hezekiah being recovered from his sickness, went into 
the house of the Lord, according to the Divine Promise ? 

If we examine the marginal chronology in our authorized Bible, we 
shall find (Isa. xxxvi. ], and 2 Ki. xviii. 13) the date of 713 B.c. attached 
to the first entrance of Sennacherib into Judea, when he received tribute 
from Hezekiah, and that the date of 710 B.c. is attached to the advance 
of Tartan and Rabshakeh from Lachish against Jerusalem. When these 
dates were first admitted into our Bibles, it was supposed by many that 
Sennacherib, after receiving Hezekiah’s submission and tribute, led his 
army into Egypt, and passed some time in the conquest of that country. 
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That, on his return from Egypt, he sent a large force under Tartan and 
Rabshakeh against Jerusalem in 710 B.c., in which year occurred the 
miraculous destruction of the 185,000, and Sennacherib’s return to 
Nineveh. 

In the present day, however, it has resulted from the discovery and 
examination of the Assyrian inscriptions, that Sennacherib did not invade 
Egypt in his third year, but that he returned to Nineveh with the tribute 
which he had gathered from Judea; and it is supposed that the destruction 
of the 185,000 occurred in the same year. I shall assume the correctness 
of this view in the following remarks. 

In this eventful third year of Sennacherib, there are three special 
periods with reference to Hezekiah. 

The first period was when the fear of man entirely prevailed over pious 
trust in God, and when Hezekiah, alarmed at the rapid successes of Sen- 
nacherib, and apparently without consulting Isaiah, and asking counsel 
from God, sent, of his own will, to the Assyrian king at Lachish, to proffer 
unconditional submission and such tribute as Sennacherib should impose. 
And it was then that, in part payment of the appointed tribute, Hezekiah 
gave the Assyrian “all the silver that was found in the house of God, and 
cut off (the gold from) the doors of the temple of the Lord” (2 Ki. xviii. 
13—16). 

The second period was that of the dangerous sickness of the king of 
Judah, from which he was miraculously restored. This serious malady 
(which might have partly originated in Hezekiah’s distress of mind, and 
anxious fears lest Sennacherib, after having received the tribute, should 
violate the terms of agreement) would seem to have been a judicial visita- 
tion from the Lord to rebuke and punish the king’s want of confidence in 
the God of his fathers, and to chasten him for having culpably neglected 
to ascertain, through Isaiah, the Divine will and counsel. In consequence 
of the earnest prayers and tears of the king, God consented to spare his 
life and restore him to health. Two promises were at the same time 
given. The first— I will add unto thy days fifteen years” (Is. xxxviii. 5), 
proves that, as Hezekiah reigned twenty-nine years, the sickness and re- 
covery occurred in his fourteenth year—i.e., in the year in which Senna- 
cherib invaded Judea. The second promise—“ I will deliver thee and 
this city out of the hand of the king of Assyria, and I will defend this 
city” (xxxviii. 6), proves that the sickness and recovery occurred before 
the destruction of the Assyrian force. 

All inferences from these Scriptural facts must, of course, be more or 
less conjectural. I am, however, inclined to think that the rapid successes 
of Sennacherib make it probable that Hezekiah sent in his submission and 
paid his tribute before the end of the summer. 

It seems to me also probable that, as no valid reason can be assigned 
why there should be a long interval between the offence and the punish- 
ment, or why there should be a protracted season of sickness—Hezekiah 
fell sick shortly after the payment of the tribute, that his sickness lasted 
but a few weeks at the utmost, and that it is more probable that the going 
back of the shadow on the steps of the dial of Ahaz occurred before the 
end of September, than that it took place so late as the 11th of January. 
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The third period was that in which confidence in God was lively and 
strong, not only in Hezekiah himself, but also in the hearts of his people. 
This we learn from 2 Chr. xxxii. 6—8. “And he set captains of war 
over the people, and gathered them together to him in the street of the 
gate of the city, and spake comfortably to them, saying, Be strong and 
courageous, be not afraid nor dismayed for the king of Assyria, nor for all 
the multitude that is with him: for there be more with us than with him. 
With him is an arm of flesh; but with us is the Lord our God to help us, 
and to fight our battles. And THE PEOPLE rested themselves upon the 
words of Hezekiah, king of Judah.” The sacred historian seems here to 
assure us that the inhabitants of Jerusalem felt an inward confidence that 
the words of Hezekiah were true, and that the Lord would certainly deliver 
them, and their king, and their city, from the Assyrian invader. 

And how are we to reconcile this spirit of confidence in God, and uni- 
versal determination to resist to the utmost, with the feelings of distrust 
and apprehension of the final issue, which constrained Hezekiah to proffer, 
in humble, not to say abject, terms, submission and such tribute as the 
enemy should himself impose? It seems scarcely possible to think that, 
even if, while the enemy were pursuing a rapid career of triumphant suc- 
cess, and Jehovah seemed to have given up Judah, as he had already given 
up Samaria, into the hands of the Assyrian, Hezekiah had used words of 
confidence and encouragement, the people could, in spite of the melancholy 
tidings and rumours of each successive day, have trusted in, and rested 
upon, the assurances of their king. The difficulty, however, will at once 
vanish, if we suppose that, at the time in question, the tribute had already 
been paid, and that Hezekiah had just recovered from his sickness. For 
the fact that, only a few days previously, God had, through his prophet, 
expressly promised to deliver his people and city from the king of Assyria 
—that the shadow had gone backward ten degrees on the steps of Ahaz, 
in strict agreement with the word of Isaiah—and that Hezekiah, miracu- 
lously restored from the brink of the grave, had, according to the promise 
of the Lord, gone up, on the third day, into the house of God—would 
alike account for the confident expectation, both of king and people, of 
effectual deliverance from the Assyrian king. 

Now, on looking at the earlier part of 2 Chr. xxxii., we find that, after 
the hostile entrance of Sennacherib into Judea, when Hezekiah saw that 
the Assyrian was purposed to fight against Jerusalem (and he would, doubt- 
less, discover this very soon), he consulted with his princes, and the Jews 
at once proceeded to stop the waters of the fountains without the city, to 
repair the broken wall, and make weapons and shields in abundance. But 
his courage failed him when he beheld the unchecked career of Assyrian 
success, and doubting his own ability to resist Sennacherib successfully, 
and moved, perhaps, by a compassionate wish to deliver his suffering people 
from a cruel foe, whose marauding bands were busied in plundering, 
slaughtering, and leading into captivity, he humbled himself to offer sub- 
mission and tribute, which were accepted, not, it may be presumed, with- 
" out a pledge that Sennacherib would desist from farther hostilities. 

If, then, we think that the above-mentioned preparations may have 
been carried on with less energy during the short sickness of Hezekiah, 
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yet, when we bear in mind that in a season of imminent peril the work of 
months may be done in a few weeks, we may readily believe that the 
greater part of the defensive measures mentioned in 2 Chron. xxxii. 3—5, 
were executed during the time that Sennacherib was making himself 
master of the defenced cities and probably of Lachish, and also during the 
short sickness of Hezekiah. Thus, if we believe that the period of con- 
fidence, described in ver. 6—8, occurred between the king’s recovery from 
sickness and the advance of Tartan and Rabshakeh against Jerusalem, it 
is neither necessary to crowd into that interval all the defensive prepara- 
tions named in ver. 3—5, nor to suppose the interval itself to have ex- 
ceeded two or three weeks. 

The fourth period commences with the departure of Tartan, Rabsaris, 
and Rabshakeh from Lachish against Jerusalem, probably with the 
185,000, who soon after perished suddenly. Rabshakeh, on their arrival 
from the city, proceeds to summon Hezekiah to surrender; but in vain. 
God, through his prophet, renews the promise of deliveranee, and declares 
that “he will send a blast upon Sennacherib (marg., put @ spirit into him, 
probably of fear and terror,) and cause him to hear a rumour and return 
into his own land” (Isa. xxxvii. 7). After having failed to terrify the 
Jews into a surrender, Rabshakeh returned to inform his master, who 
had, in the mean time, removed from Lachish, and was now encamped 
before Libnah. Sennacherib, having heard that Tirhakah King of Ethio- 
pia was advancing against him, determined to delay marching in person 
to Jerusalem, but sent back a blasphemous and threatening message to 
Hezekiah. The latter having received and read the impious letter, carried 
it into the house of God, where he prayed fervently for immediate deli- 
verance. 

It would appear that, on the very same day, Hezekiah received from 
the Lord a promise that (although Tartan and Rabshakeh with their host 
had been permitted to encamp near Jerusalem) Sennacherib himself should 
not come in person “ before the city with shield, nor cast a bank against 
it. For (saith the Lord) I will defend this city, to save it for mine own 
sake, and for my servant David’s sake” (xix. 32). Accordingly we read 
how “it came to pass ¢hat night, that the angel of the Lord went out, and 
smote in the camp of the Assyrians, 185,000; and when they arose 
early in the morning, behold they were all dead corpses” (2 Ki. xix.35). 

This fourth period was the (probably) brief space of time, during 
which, as we have just seen, Tartan marched from Lachish to Jerusalem 
—Rabshakeh summoned Hezekiah to surrender—returned to his master at 
Libnah—a blasphemous message was again sent to Hezekiah—almost 
immediately after the 185,000 were cut off in one night—and, in which 
period, Sennacherib removed with the vast power that remained with him, 
from Lachish to Libnah. When we take into consideration the facts, that 
it was but a short distance from Jerusalem to Lachish or Libnah, and 
that Tartan would meet with no opposition on his march from Lachish to 
the metropolis, we shall readily admit that a fortnight or three weeks, 
(or even a less interval) would be fully sufficient for the occurrence of 
these events. 

Before I conclude, it is necessary to notice that striking part of the 
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last divine message to Hezekiah, in which it is said—‘“ And this shall be 
a sign unto thee, ye shall eat this year’ such things as grow of themselves, 
and in the second year that which springeth of the same; and in the third 
year sow ye and reap, and plant vineyards, and eat the fruits thereof” 
(Isa. xxxvii. 30). 

I do not here dwell upon the apparent connexion between these words, 
and the divine ordinance of the jubilee. It is enough to say that if we 
are to understand the divine message as a command to the Jews not to 
sow that year—(there does appear to be an implied injunction not to sow 
the second year)—then the fair inference would be that the destruction of 
the Assyrian host and the flight of Sennacherib occurred before the arrival 
of the seed-time of the fourteenth of Hezekiah. The words of the pro- 
phet, would, however, rather appear to agree with another view, viz., that 
the Assyrians had already remained so long in the land, that the seed- 
time of that year was altogether gone by. Great scarcity and dearth would 
be the natural consequence of this, but God graciously removes Hezekiah’s 
fears, by promising a sufficient supply from the spontaneous produce 
of the earth. This may incline us to believe that the Assyrian host re- 
mained in Judea through a portion, or even through the whole of the 
month of December. But if so vast a host should continue too long in 
the land, then, under the treading of the men, and the trampling of the 
horses, the spontaneous produce of the soil would be so seriously injured, 
as to be insufficient to meet the wants even of that reduced population 
which had escaped the slaughter and captivity inflicted upon so many by 
the enemy. Accordingly, the divine message seems to imply an assurance 
from the Lord that the flight of Sennacherib should be sutficiently early 
to permit the secure growth of the spontaneous fruits of the soil. 

Hence, if the shadow went backward ten degrees upon the steps of 
Ahaz, on the 11th of January, and Hezekiah, having been miraculously 
restored to health, went up into the house of the Lord on the 13th or 
14th of January, then the (probable) five or six weeks’ interval between 
this event and the flight of Sennacherib, would allow the trampling of the 
Assyrian horses and the treading of the men to continue in the land, even 
through the greater part of the month of February—a supposition which 
seems too inconsistent with the terms of the divine promise, to be admis- 
sible, unless we can prove that the letter and the spirit of the sacred 
narrative positively require such an admission. 

It must not be forgotten in this discussion, that the reign of Hezekiah 
appears to have commenced at the beginning of the month of Abib 
(2 Chron. xxix. 3), and that thus his fourteenth year may have been nearly 
coincident throughout with the third of Sennacherib. And we must 
remember that, at the time of which we are speaking, the Assyrians had 
already been masters of Syria and Samaria for some years. Sennacherib, 
therefore, had not, in his third year, to set out from Nineveh in search of 
a remote and almost unknown region, and fight his way thither through 
hostile tribes. The way was familiar to many of his generals, and it 





+ From the Tisri of the 14th to the Tisri of the 15th of Hezekiah. The years of 
Hezekiah’s reign appear to have been dated from the first day of Abib. 
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passed through nations subject to his power, and obedient to his will. 
He would therefore be early in the field. If, indeed, the Assyrian annals 
tell us that in his third year he attacked Sidon, Askelon, and Ekron, we 
may believe that these cities made but a short and feeble resistance. For 
the Most High thus describes the rapidity of Sennacherib’s successes, until 
his vast detached host was destroyed before Jerusalem. ‘Now have I 
(saith the Lord,) brought it to pass, that thou shouldest be to lay waste 
defenced cities into ruinous heaps. Therefore their inhabitants were of 
small power, they were dismayed and confounded: they were as the grass 
of the field, and as the green herb, as the grass on the housetops, and as 
corn blasted before it be grown up” (Isa. xxxvii. 26, 27). 

I would draw the following conclusions from what has already been 
advanced. 

1. It seems from the computations of astronomers not to be certain 
that the eclipse of the 11th of January, 690, was sufficiently near to the 
hour of noon to cause the shadow to recede on the steps of the dial of 
Ahaz. 

2. The sacred narrative, while it appears to favour the idea that 
Hezekiah may have recovered from his sickness before the end of Sep- 
tember, may be regarded as unfavourable to the notion that the Assyrian 
host was not destroyed before the end of January. 

3. The fact that it was left to the choice of Hezekiah whether the 
shadow should go forward or backward on the dial of Ahaz, discourages 
the supposition that the going backward of the shadow in the 14th of 
Hezekiah, was caused by any event, such as an eclipse, occurring in the 
appointed order of nature, and seems to teach us that the phenomenon in 
question was the result of a special interposition of the power of the 
omnipotent God of heaven and earth. 

Before I conclude this letter, it may appear almost necessary to offer 
a few observations upon a difficulty connected with the embassy from 
Merodach Baladan to the King of Judah. 

This difficulty is thus stated in The Journal of Sacred Literature for 
July, 1854 (p. 404), “In the third and fourth years of Sennacherib, 
Merodach Baladan was not King of Babylon. Though he might be 
desirous of strengthening himself by acquiring fresh allies, it could not be 
from Babylon that he would pa ambassadors; and yet it is expressly 
= by Hezekiah (2 Kings xx. 4) that the ambassadors came from 

abylon.”” 

Tn endeavouring to meet this objection it is requisite to give a sketch 
of the previous history of Merodach Baladan, borrowed from the same 
instructive and interesting paper (pp. 408—410). 

It was in the year® 722 B.c., that Merodach Baladan, with the help 
of the King of Elam, made himself master of Babylon. He continued to 
be the sovereign of this city until 710 B.c., when Sargon conquered 
Babylon; driving out Merodach Baladan, who however retained the king- 





¢ I here give the dates as they are written by the learned author of the paper in 
question, but feel myself quite incompetent either to assert, or object to, their correct- 
ness. 
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dom of Chaldea, bordering on the Shat el Arab and the Persian Gulf. 
At the close of 704 B.c., Merodach Baladan again regained the sove- 
reignty of Babylon; but at the end of six months, Sennacherib, in his 
first year, defeats the Elamites and Babylonians, and expels Merodach 
Baladan, who still retained possession of Chaldea; Belibus having been 
placed upon the vacant throne of Babylon by Sennacherib. 

But “in the fourth year of Sennacherib, Belibus having thrown off 
his dependency on Assyria, on hearing of the reverses sustained by Senna- 
cherib in Judea, Sennacherib attacks him, and takes Babylon for the second 
time. He then advances against Merodach Baladan, who abandons Chal- 
dea, and takes refuge in an island.” 

We are thus taught that Merodach Baladan was still living in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth years of Hezekiah, and that he continued master 
of Chaldea, until Sennacherib, in the year after his disastrous campaign 
in Judea, had taken Babylon, and dethroned Belibus. It was therefore 
quite possible for Merodach Baladan to have received the news of Hezekiah’s 
miraculous recovery (especially if we suppose that recovery to have taken 
place previous to the end of the month of September) in sufficient time 
to have sent ambassadors to Jerusalem before Sennacherib advanced 
against the revolted Babylonians. 

It is also highly probable, or rather almost certain, that the restless 
and ambitious Merodach Baladan was careful to have secret emissaries 
at Babylon, from whom he could receive early information of all events 
of importance which occurred there, and of all interesting tidings from 
other countries, as soon as it reached that city. 

The fact that Sennacherib advanced against Merodach Baladan, and 
compelled him to abandon Chaldea, and take refuge in an island, after the 
Assyrians had dethroned Belibus, makes it probable that Belibus, on 
determining to revolt from the King of Nineveh, had entered into amicable 
relations with Merodach Baladan; and thus we are at full liberty to sup- 
pose that the ambassadors from the latter may have actually visited Baby- 
lon on their way to Jerusalem. 

At all events, we may easily believe that Merodach Baladan directed 
his ambassadors to speak of him as King of Babylon to Hezekiah, and 
expressly to state that they came from the King of Babylon. And this 
is all that Hezekiah may have intended to state when he said to Isaiah, 
“The ambassadors are come from a far country, from Babylon” (2 Ki. 
xx. 14; and Isa. xxxix. 3). 


G. B. 


P.S. I have incorrectly stated above, that Tatnai, Governor of Samaria 
and the dependencies west of the Euphrates, styled Coresh “King of 
Babylon.” The fact is that this Tatnai, writing in the second year of 
Darius, states that himself with others had recently visited Jerusalem, to 
demand of the Jews, why they presumed to proceed with the rebuilding 
of their temple ; adding that, on questioning the Jewish elders, the latter 
had replied to him as follows—“ In the first year of Cyrus the King of 
Babylon, the same King Cyrus made a decree to build this house of God” 
(Ez. v. 13). Now it certainly seems a fair inference from this fact that, 
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in the second year of Darius, and about four years before the celebration 
of the first passover after the rebuilding of the second temple, the title of 
King of Persia (although in his memorable decree Coresh had expressly 
designated himself by this very title) was not yet in use among the 
returned Jews—for even the Jewish elders, persons of official respecta- 
bility, in their reply to Tatnai styled Coresh King of Babylon. It would, 
therefore, have been somewhat inconsistent with this fact if only four years 
afterwards, at a public religious festival, when old national feelings are 
most apt to prevail, the popular voice of the Jews should have, in their 
thanksgivings to the God of their fathers, employed the title of King of 
Persia—a title so utterly unknown to their fathers, and still so strange 
and unfamiliar to themselves. And as Babylon was in a state of open 
rebellion and defiance against Darius in his sixth year, it was natural and 
reasonable, under such circumstances, that the title of King of Babylon 
should give place to the more ancient designation of ‘ King of Assyria.’ 

These facts are also decidedly more favourable to the idea that the 
Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes whom Ezra places between Coresh and Darius, 
were Cambyses and Smerdis, whose united reigns did not amount to nine 
years; than that they were Xerxes and his son Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
whose united reigns amounted to sixty years. If we add the eight years 
during which Cyrus was King of Babylon to the eight of Cambyses and 
Smerdis, it is not at all unlikely that at the end of sixteen years the Jews 
should still employ the title of King of Babylon; but it is very far less 
probable, under all the circumstances of the case, that this title of King 
of Babylon should still remain in use, after the Jews had been sixty-eight 
years under the sovereignty of the kings of Persia. 

May I be permitted to add another remark upon this letter of Tatnai. 
This governor of Samaria and his associates the Apharsachites (a por- 
tion of the Gentile colonists planted in Samaria by Esarhaddon,) thus 
express themselves in their letter to Darius—“ Be it known unto the king 
that we went into the province of Judea, to the house of the Great God” 
(v. 8). Why should these men designate the God of Israel as Great God ? 
It may be replied that their employment of such a title is in thorough 
accordance with (and is therefore an indirect testimony to) the fact, that 
the motely assemblage of Gentile colonists (Ez. iv. 9), even if they had not 
yet altogether forsaken the idols of their fathers (2 Ki. xvii. 41), unani- 
mously and sincerely acknowledged the supremacy of that God whom the 
Jews worshipped, even while they sought, from selfish motives, to prevent 
the rebuilding of his temple. 





THE LOST TRIBES OF ISRAEL. 


In your last number is a short notice of Mr. Kennedy’s paper on the 
Question of the supposed Lost Tribes of Israel, in which he endeavours to 
shew that the popular notion of “the supposed loss of the ten tribes of 
Israel,” in “ consequence of their subjugation by the Assyrians, is an illu- 
sion, without any reason or authority in its favour.” —p. 3. 
In this letter it is not my intention to speak of the apocryphal dream 
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of the apocryphal Esdras, nor am I to write about the North American 
Indians, or the Afghans* of Asia. I shall endeavour to prove: (1) that 
the plain predictions and historical statements of Holy Writ altogether 
forbid us to believe “ that the main body of the ten tribes cannot be sup- 
posed to have been taken away by the Assyrians ;” (2.) That the great 
passover of Hezekiah was celebrated in the second month of the first year 
of his reign ; (3.) That the exceedingly glorious promises of universal and 
permanent holiness, peace, and prosperity, which it was foretold should be 
bestowed upon Israel and Judah at their predicted reconciliation and final 
restoration to their own land, have never yet been fulfilled; and, there- 
fore, that the promised final restoration is yet future. 

A. Mr. Kennedy very properly assigns the first place to the testimony 
of the Word of God, and says (p. 40), “ we have it in our power to correct 
Josephus and St. Jerome by more ancient, and, what is the highest, by 
Scriptural authority.” To that highest authority I would now appeal, 
and commence my task by requesting your readers to weigh well the fol- 
lowing prophetic denunciations. The first was pronounced by the Lord 
through his servant Ahijah, against the kingdom of the ten tribes, in the 
reign of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat: ‘“ For the Lord shall smite Israel, 
as a reed is shaken in the water, and HE SHALL ROOT UP ISRAEL 
OUT OF THIS GOOD LAND which he gave to their fathers, AND 
SHALL SCATTER THEM BEYOND THE RIVER (Euphrates), be- 
cause they have made their groves, provoking the Lord toanger. And he 
shall give Israel up, because of the sins of Jeroboam, who made Israel to 
sin” (1 Ki. xiv. 15, 16). Let the students of this deeply interesting 
question also read and consider the Divine denunciations given through 
Amos and Hosea. ‘ Therefore will J cause you to go into captivity beyond 





a I here transcribe the following judicious remarks extracted from a letter written 
by Major Edwarde’s to an old friend of the London Jews’ Society, who had requested 
from Major E. further information with regard to the Bene-Israel of Afghanistan. 
These extracts are published in the Jewish Intelligencer for April of the present year. 
« Almost immediately after you wrote, you must have seen Captain James’ paper 
upon the Afghans being of Jewish descent, as published in the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer. Captain James has been deputy commissioner (or in other words 
civil administrator) of the district of Peshawar for four years, and his duties, magis- 
terial, judicial, and financial, placed him in daily and hourly communication with the 
common people, the tribes and classes about whom you inquire. I do not hesitate 
therefore to say, that, being a man of great research and study, he has had better 
opportunities of forming a judgment than any other man living. In the course of 
those four years he has acquired the language of the Afghan tribes (Pufisht), col- 
lected many of their old books and genealogies, and made himself master of their 
own traditions and feelings upon the subject. His deliberate opinion, therefore, that 
the Afghans are what they say they are, ‘‘sons of Israel,”’ is entitled to very great 
respect. It is impossible, also, to consider the resemblance of customs and manners, 
which he adduces, without being carried very much to the same conclusion. But I 
think that the subject is plunged into such divinely-purposed darkness, that it would 
be rash to pronounce that the lost tribes are found. Thus they have been found in 
Africa, Australia, and the depths of the Hindoo Himalayas: and each discoverer is 
convinced that he is right. All I would say is, that there is an exceedingly strong 
and interesting case made out. Decidedly more is to be said in favour of their Jewish 
descent than against it. But the subject still wants more sifting than Captain James 
has had time to give it.” 
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Damascus, saith the Lord” (Am. v. 27). “ Israel shall surely go into cap- 
tivity forth of his land” (Am. vii. 17). (These two predictions may, 
perhaps, have reference to the whole of Israel, but the ten tribes are cer- 
tainly included.) ‘“ My God will cast them (Ephraim) away, because they 
did not hearken unto him, and they shall be wanderers among the nations’ 
(Hos. ix. 17). And with these predictions should be compared the clear 
and concise historical summary of their fulfilment, as declared by the Lord 
himself, through his servant Jeremiah, in one short sentence addressed to 
the rebellions Jews, not long before the invasion of Judea by Nebuchad- 
nezzar: “And I will cast you (Judah) out of my sight, AS I HAVE 
CAST OUT ALL YOUR BRETHREN, even THE WHOLE SEED OF 
EPHRAIM (Jer. vii. 16). 

We do not, indeed, doubt that the prophetic denunciations of Ahijah, 
Amos, and Hosea, became, in due time, corresponding historical facts. 
Can we, however, bring ourselves to believe that the facts which fulfilled 
those denunciations, are fairly and correctly set forth in the first three of 
Mr. Kennedy’s conclusions, which are here transcribed, for the reader’s 


convenience, by the side of the statements of the sacred historian. 


I, ‘‘ That the numbers of 
those taken away in the dif- 
ferent captivities (of the ten 
tribes) have been much over- 
estimated ; for that only the 
principal people were taken 
as hostages, with the men of 
war, and others available as 
slaves.””—p. 49. 

II. ‘* That the main body 
of the ten tribes cannot be 
supposed to have been taken 
away, but left in their ancient 
possessions, when they be- 
came subjected again to the 
kings of Judah.””—p. 49. 

III. ‘That the only tribes 
that can be supposed to have 
been taken away in any con- 
siderable body, with regard to 
their relative numbers, were 
the Reubenites, the Gadites, 
and the half-tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, and that of Naphtali, 
who being located in the open 
plains on the north, and on 
the east of the Jordan, were 
the first and most exposed to 
the attacks of their enemies ; 
while the other tribes living 
in a more hilly country were 
not so easily overpowered. 

“ The above-named tribes 
also having lived more con- 
tiguous to the heathen, pro- 


‘In the ninth year of Hoshea, the king of 
Assyria took Samaria, and carried away Israel into 
Assyria, and placed them in Halah and Habor, by 
the river of Gozan, and the cities of the Medes’’ (2 
Ki. xvii. 6). 


‘*And they (Israel) rejected his statutes... . 
Therefore the Lord was very angry with Israel, AND 
REMOVED THEM OUT OF HIS SIGHT; there 
was none left but the tribe of Judah only’’ (2 Ki. 
xvii. 6. 


‘“* And the Lord rejected all the seed of Israel, 
and afflicted them, and delivered them into the hand 
of spoilers, until he had cast them out of his sight. 
For he rent Israel from the house of David; and 
they made Jeroboam the son of Nebat king: and 
Jeroboam drave Israel from following the Lord, and 
made them sin a great sin. For the children of 
Israel walked in all the sins of Jeroboam which he 
did; they departed not from them ; until the Lord 
removed Israel out of his sight ; as he had said by 
all his servants the prophets. SO WAS ISRAEL 
CARRIED AWAY OUT OF THEIR OWN LAND 
TO ASSYRIA, unto this day ”’ (2 Ki. xvii. 20, 23). 


‘* And they (all Israel) left all the command- 
ments of the Lord their God, and made them molten 
images, even two calves, and made a grove, and 
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bably? yielded ‘most to their worshipped all the host of heaven, and served Baal, 

customs, and thus when taken And they caused their sons and their daughters to 

away among their conquerors, _ pass through the fire, and used divinations, and sold 

have become most absorbed themselves to do evil in the sight of the Lord, to 

among them.’ ”’—p. 50. provoke him to anger. Therefore the Lord was 
very angry with Israel, AND REMOVED THEM 
OUT OF HIS SIGHT ” (2 Ki. xvii. 16, 18). 


And what are we to understand by the emphatic expression of God’s 
removing Israel out of his sight? This question is easily and satisfactorily 
answered by consulting again the passage which has been already quoted 
from the prophet Jeremiah, through whom, shortly before the Babylonish 
captivity, the Lord addressed to the impenitent Jews this menace: “ And 
I will cast you (Judah and Benjamin) out of my sight, as I have cast out 
all your brethren, even the whole seed of Ephraim.” And surely these 
words would appear to prove, beyond reasonable question, that God ful- 
filled his threat “ to root up Ephraim and his fellow-tribes of the kingdom 
of Israel out of the good land which he gave to their fathers, and to 
scatter them beyond the river (Euphrates)”—as truly, and as literally, as 
he fulfilled his subsequent threat to cast out of his sight Judah and Ben- 
jamin, whom he caused Nebuchadnezzar to carry into captivity beyond the 
Euphrates. And if it had been the Divine purpose (as the writer believes 
that it was) to teach us that the main body of the ten tribes was not left 
by the sovereign of Nineveh in their own possessions, but that, on the 
contrary, it was carried away into the Assyrian territories, could predic- 
tions and historical statements be more plainly and expressly to the point 





6 The tribes of Simeon and Dan were probably, from their close neighbourhood 
to the depraved Philistine cities, as wicked as were the Reubenites and Gadites. And 
it was no doubt of Ephraim and Manasseh, of Simeon and Dan, as well as of 
Reuben and Gad, that it was written—‘ they sold themselves to do evil in the sight 
of the Lord, to provoke him to anger; and therefore the Lord was very angry with 
Israel, and removed them out of his sight.’’ The forms of expression—‘‘ sold them- 
selves to do evil in the sight of the Lord,” and ‘ he removed them out of his sight?’ 
are nearly related to each other. It was not possible for Israel to be removed out 
of the sight and knowledge of the omnipresent and omniscient God. But the 
children of Israel were God’s peculiar people, towards whom, in the promised land, 
Jehovah was not only their God and moral Governor, but also their political Lord 
and King. While located in the promised land, they “ were in the sight of the 
Lord,”’ in a sense in which this expression could be used of no other nation upon the 
face of the earth. Accordingly when they were removed from Canaan into a distant 
region, they were said to be removed out of the sight of God, as King of Israel. 
The language of Scripture does not lead us to think that Shalmaneser carried as 
many or as few as he pleased into captivity, but rather that he was as clay in the 
hands of the potter, the unconscious instrument in the fulfilment of the divine denun- 
ciation to remove Israel out of the Lord’s sight. When it is said (2 Ki. xvii. 18), 
‘‘There was none left but the tribe of Judah only,’ it is plain that the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin, having together formed the kingdom of Solomon’s successors, 
are here spoken of under the name of one tribe, Judah. In like manner God makes 
this promise to Solomon: ‘I will not rend away all thy kingdom ; but will give 
one tribe for David my servant’s sake, and for Jerusalem's sake, which I have 
chosen” (1 Ki. xi. 13); but in 2 Chr. xi. 12, Rehoboam is spoken of as “having 
Judah and Benjamin on his side.”’ | 
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than are those which have just been placed before the reader from the Old 
Testament ? 

B. And when we have examined the grave error into which Mr. 
Kennedy has fallen with reference to the date of the great passover of 
king Hezekiah, we shall be still more deeply convinced that the historical 
statements of the Old Testament seem altogether to forbid us to think 
with Mr. K., “that the main body of the ten tribes cannot be supposed 
to have been taken away, but (rather must be supposed to have been) left 
in their ancient possessions, when they became subjected again to the 
kings of Judah.” I proceed to extract some of Mr. K.’s observations con- 
nected with the date of the passover in question ; ‘ Samaria was taken by 
Shalmaneser in the ninth year of Hoshea, which was the sixth year of the 
reign of Hezekiah, king of Judah (2 Ki. xviii. 10). It must have been 
after this event, and in apprehension of a like fate impending over Judah, 
that Hezekiah took counsel of his princes and all the congregation to keep 
a solemn passover (2 Chr. xxx. 2). He then ‘sent to all Israel and Judah, 
and wrote letters also to Ephraim and Manasseh that they should come to 
the house of the Lord at Jerusalem to keep the passover.’ From this and 
the following verses, it is apparent that a considerable portion of the people 
of Israel had been left behind by the Assyrians, and we may conclude even 
the larger portion of them.”—p. 17. 

Here, then, we have one of the strongest (supposed) arguments in 
support of the view, that ‘“ the main body of the ten tribes cannot be sup- 
posed to have been taken away by the Assyrians.” When Mr. K. wrote 
thus, he evidently believed that the great passover of Hezekiah was cele- 
brated after the destruction of Samaria, and mo¢ earlier than the seventh 
year of Hezekiah. Is not this view directly contrary to the statements of 
Scriptural history ? 

Let the reader bear in mind the two following facts: “The passover 
was appointed to be slain on the fourteenth day of the first month ; on that 
day all the congregation of Israel were to keep the passover.” There was 
one exception to this strict law. For we read in Nu. ix. 10, “If any man 
of you, or of your posterity, shall be unclean by reason of a dead body, or 
be in a journey afar off, yet he shall keep the passover unto the Lord. 
The fourteenth day of the second month at even they shall keep it. But 
the man that is clean, and is not in a journey, and forbeareth to keep the 
passover (on the fourteenth day of the first month), even the same soul 
shall be cut off from among his people.” Here we have a gracious pro- 
vision made for those persons who should be prevented from keeping the 
passover at the appointed time through accidental impediments—i.e., 
through impediments not caused by wilful misconduct. 

Now, on turning to the history, we find that Ahaz, the father and pre- 
decessor of Hezekiah, “‘ had cut in pieces the vessels of the house of God, 
and shut up the doors of the house of the Lord; and he made him altars 
in every corner of Jerusalem.” And, doubtless, during the closing years 
of his reign, the celebration of the passover and other great religious 
feasts was openly discountenanced. But we read that, immediately after 
his death, his pious son, “ in the first year of his reign, in the first month, 
opened the doors of the house of the Lord and repaired them” (2 Chr. 
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xxix. 3), He also commanded the priests and the Levites to sanctify 
themselves and the house of the Lord. “They began on the first day of 
the first month to sanctify . . . . and in the sixteenth day of the first month 
they made an end.” As the cleansing of the temple was not accomplished 
before the fourteenth day of the first month, the passover for that year 
could not, perhaps, be duly kept. Hezekiah, however, proceeded without 
delay to offer burnt-offerings and a sin-offering. And, on this occasion, 
the king did not confine his thoughts and prayers to Judah and Benjamin ; 
for it is expressly stated that Hezekiah commanded that the burnt-offering 
and the sin-offering should be made for all Israel—i.e., for the ten tribes 
also; although, before that time, Reuben and Gad, Naphtali and the 
eastern half-tribe of Manasseh had been carried away into captivity. Had 
the death of Ahaz occurred two or three months sooner, Hezekiah would, 
doubtless, have been able to celebrate his first passover on the fourteenth 
day of the first month. But as he appears to have ascended the throne, 
very little, if at all, before the first day of the first month, it was not pos- 
sible to cleanse and sanctify the house of God in time for the due celebra- 
tion of the passover on the appointed day in the first month. This, and 
this alone, was the reason why Hezekiah “ took counsel with his princes 
and all the congregation in Jerusalem to keep the passover on the second 
month.” And we may thus feel thoroughly assured that after the first 
year, the zeal and piety of Hezekiah never allowed the temple to be again 
neglected and ceremonially defiled during his reign, and that the passover 
was never again celebrated in the second month while he remained on the 
throne of Jerusalem. 

Your readers will thus be assured that the following extracts from 
2 Chr. xxx. have all reference to the state of Israel jive years before the 
final captivity of Ephraim, and while Hoshea was yet king of Samaria,— 
viz., ‘‘ Hezekiah sent to all Israel and Judah, and wrote letters also to 
Ephraim and Manasseh, that they should come to the house of the Lord 
at Jerusalem, to keep the passover unto the Lord God of Israel. For 
the king had taken counsel, and his princes, and all the congregation in 
Jerusalem, ¢o keep the passover in the second month” (verses 1, 2). ‘So 
they established a decree to make proclamation throughout all Israel, 
from Beersheba even to Dan, that they should come to keep the passover 
unto the Lord God of Israel at Jerusalem” (ver. 5). “The king com- 
manded, saying, Ye children of Israel, turn again unto the Lord, and he 
will return to the remnant of you that are escaped out of the hand of the 
kings of Assyria’ (ver. 6). ‘So the posts passed from city to city through 
the country of Ephraim and Manasseh even unto Zebulun’’ (ver. 10). 
“Divers of Ashur, Manasseh and Zebulun humbled themselves, and 
came to Jerusalem” (ver. 11). ‘‘ Many of Ephraim, and Manasseh, Issa- 
char and Zebulun, had not cleansed themselves, yet did they eat of the 
passover otherwise than it was written” (ver. 18). 

These several Scriptural statements are quoted in Mr. Kennedy’s 
paper, p. 18; and your readers must be now aware how thoroughly 
erroneous is the following inference which Mr. K. has drawn from them. 
“From these passages it is indubitable that even immediately after Israel 
is said to have been carried away captive by the Assyrians, there was still 
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a large remnant of them left in their own land, among whom we have 
particularly specified six out of the ten tribes, namely, Dan, Ephraim, 
Manasseh, Asher, Issachar, and Zebulun, which tribes at least may there- 
fore be presumed to have been mainly left to become amalgamated with 
those of Judah and Benjamin.”—p. 19. 

Having, I trust, successfully appealed against Mr. Kennedy’s conclu- 
sions to the highest of all authorities, the Word of God, it may be added, 
the celebrated Jewish historian Josephus evidently supposes the celebra- 
tion of Hezekiah’s great passover to have occurred defore the destruction 
of Samaria by Shalmaneser. 

It is said in Ki. xvii. 3, that “against Hosea came up Shalmaneser 
king of Assyria; and Hoshea became his servant, and gave him presents;” 
or, as in the margin. From the well-known character of Assyrian inva- 
sion and conquest, we may believe that on this occasion the Assyrians 
would carry away some of the Israelites into captivity. 

At length the king of Assyria came throughout all the land, and went 
up to Samaria, and besieged it three years. We cannot say accurately, 
how long the siege continued. It may have occupied a portion greater or 
less of Hezekiah’s fourth year, the whole of his fifth, and a portion of his 
sixth. But even if the Assyrians spent only eighteen months in the siege, 
what disastrous calamities must have been inflicted on the Israelites during 
that period. About five years after the great passover of king Hezekiah, 
who in his invitation to that festival, addresses the Israelites “as the 
remnant of you that are escaped out of the hand of the kings of Assyria,” 
the army of Shalmaneser advances in order to destroy this remnant. 
Many, especially of those who had kept the passover with Hezekiah, would 
take refuge in the dominions of Hezekiah. During the long siege, the 
merciless Assyrian marauders would sweep over the whole of the devoted 
country, bent upon slaughter and upon obtaining booty and slaves. As 
these warriors consisted of hardy and active mountaineers, as well as of 
tribes of the plains, the Israelites of the hill country would find no secure 
refuge in their fastnesses and strongholds. Almost every’ town and village 
would be discovered, assaulted and taken, and the inhabitants who sur- 
vived the sword, would be doomed to captivity. And it is not improbable 
that during the siege of the city of Samaria a number of captives was sent 
into Assyria exceeding that which was finally carried away from Samaria. 
The fearful cruelties which were perpretated at the capture of this city may 
be learned from Hosea xiii. 16. And when, after the work of desolation 
had been accomplished, the Assyrian army had withdrawn, and the fugi- 
tives returned, these would form only the miserable remnant and wreck of 
that population which six years before Hezekiah had described as “the 





ce We read in Jer. xxxiv. 7, ‘‘ When the King of Babylon’s army fought against 
Jerusalem, and against all the cities of Judah that were left, against Lachish, and 
against Azekah; for these defenced cities remained of the cities of Judah.’”” We 
thus see that while besieging Jerusalem, the Babylonians took in succession the other 
cities and towns of Judah. And probably they thus sent beyond the Euphrates a 
larger number than all those who were carried away by Nebuchadnezzar from Jeru- 
salem. And it is probable that in the final siege of Samaria, the Assyrians pursued a 
similar course in the kingdom of Israel. 
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remnant escaped out of the hands of the king of Assyria.” This wretched 
remnant which survived Shalmaneser’s triumph, would better be described 
in the language of Isaiah: “ Yet gleaning grapes shall be left in it, as the 
shaking of an olive-tree, two or three berries in the top of the uppermost 
bough, four or five in the outmost fruitful branches thereof, saith the God 
of Israel” (Is. xvii. 6). 

From this scanty remnant we may believe to have descended that 
“remnant of Israel’ who are spoken of as living during the reign of 
Josiah, in 2 Chr. xxxiv. 9. 

C. I have now to shew that the glorious results of universal and per- 
manent holiness, peace, and prosperity, which are to be bestowed on 
Israel and Judah, at their great predicted restoration to the land of their 
fathers, have never yet been accomplished, and that therefore, the great 
and final restoration of Judah and Ephraim predicted in the Old Testa- 
ment is yet in future. Mr. Kennedy thus quotes from Ezekiel (p. 11), 
“Thus saith the Lord God; Behold, I will take the stick of Joseph, 
which is in the hand of Epbraim, and the tribes of Israel his fellows, and 
will put them with the stick of Judah, and make them one stick, and 
they shall be one in mine hand. And say unto them, Thus saith the 
Lord God; Behold, I will take the children of Israel from among the 
heathen, whither they be gone, and will gather them on every side, and 
bring them into their own land; and I will make them one nation in the 
land upon the mountains of Israel, and one king shall be king to them 
all: and they shall be no more than two nations, neither shall they be 
divided into two kingdoms any more at all” (Ezek. xxxvii. 19, 22). 

I would ask a few questions here. 

When the captivity returned from Babylon and formed a dependent 
Persian province, was this the fulfilment of Ezekiel’s words, ‘I will make 
them one nation in the land upon the mountains of Israel, and one king 
shall be king to them all;” or, of the prediction in the twenty-second 
verse of the same chapter: “And David my servant shall be king over 
them ; and they all shall have one shepherd ?”’ 

When we read the rebukes of the selfishness of those who had returned 
from Babylon, delivered through Haggai (i. 4, 11); when we read Mala- 
chi’s complaints of the profane disrespect shewn to God’s worship (Mal. i. 
6, 10), is this the fulfilment of those promises to sanctify Israel, and give 
him a new heart, which we read in Ezek. xxxvi. 23, 28? 

When we read what the Jews suffered from some of the Ptolemies, 
and from Antiochus Epiphanes, and of their desolation and dispersion by 
the Romans under Titus the son of Vespasian—does all this fulfil the pre- 
dictions of Amos—* And I will bring again the captivity of my people 
Israel, and they shall build the waste cities, and inhabit them; and they 
shall plant vineyards, and drink the wine thereof; they shall also make 
gardens, and eat the fruit of them. And I will plant them upon their 
land, and they shall no more be pulled up out of their land, which I have 
given them, saith the Lord thy God ?” 

Let the reader carefully study the prophetic books of Haggai and 
Malachi, and the historical books of Ezra and Nehemiah, and remember 
the rejection and crucifixion of Jesus Christ the true Messiah ; and let 
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him judge how far the glorious predictions concerning the reconciliation 
of Ephraim and Judah, and their final restoration in holiness, security, 
and prosperity to the land of their fathers have yet been fulfilled. 

29th May. G. B. 


I may add that the numbers implied in Esther (and very many of 
whom were doubtless of the ten tribes) would lead us to expect that in 
the days of Josephus, there should be vast multitudes of the descendants 
of the ten tribes living in the dominions of the Parthian sovereign of 
that day. 





LORD ARTHUR HERVEY “ON THE GENEALOGIES OF OUR 
LORD.” 


To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—In the article entitled “The Book of Jasher,” in the last July 
number of The Journal of Sacred Literature, there occurs the following 
passage :—“ The Genealogies of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by 
Lord Arthur Hervey, is here quoted (i. ¢., in Dr. Donaldson’s work) with 
approval, as when he says that the period between Joshua and Samuel 
was much shorter than is stated in the common chronology. We recom- 
mend him to explain 1 Ki. vi. 1, compared with Acts xiii. 20.” Now I 
believe that a complete answer to the criticism contained in the words I 
have underlined would be to retort upon the writer his own words, and 
say, “ We recommend him to explain ] Ki. vi. 1, compared with Acts 
xii. 20.” For, unless these two passages give the same chronological 
calculation of the period in question, it is obvious that their wnifed force 
cannot be objected to the calculation adopted by me. I think too it must 
be admitted that, if the two passages are quite irreconcilable, and in fact 
contradictory, the authority of each of them, considered as a decisive state- 
ment, is materially shaken. But that the two calculations are irreconcilable is 
not merely my private opinion, but is so manifest that scarcely a single 
commentator of note, as far as I am aware, either ancient or modern, 
has even attempted to reconcile them. Ancient and modern interpreters 
of this portion of sacred chronology are mainly divided into two classes, 
those who adopt the longer calculation which the historical books seem 
by their present arrangement to indicate, and which the statement ascribed 
to St. Paul expressly adopts, and who consequently reject or ignore the 
calculation of 1 Ki. vi. 1; and those who, following the last-named shorter 
calculation, reject or explain away, as an accommodation to Jewish pre- 
judices, the statement of St. Paul. In the first class may be mentioned 
Demetrius, Josephus, Africanus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Theophilus, 
Georgius Syncellus, &c., &c., of the ancients; and Scaliger, Jackson, 
Hales, and many others among the moderns. In the second class, 
Eusebius among the ancients holds the chief place, and he expressly 
rejects St. Paul’s calculation. Among moderns it may suffice to quote 
the opinion of the late Dr. Faussett, Lady Margaret’s Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Oxford, who following the calculation of 
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1 Ki. vi., also expressly rejects St. Paul’s computation as “ incidental” 
and “vague,” and classes it with other “‘ familiar instances of this kind 
of inaccuracy which appear to leave the rigid advocates of universal and 
plenary inspiration without a reply.”* Evidently then the united autho- 
rity of these two passages, of which one assigns 480 years to the whole 
interval between the Exodus and the foundation of the temple, and the 
other assigns 450 years to the times of the judges alone,—which added 
to 40 years in the wilderness, + the times of Joshua, + the times of 
the elders, + the days of Samuel’s government, + 40 years of Saul’s 
reign, + 40 years of David, + 3 years of Solomon, make up between 
600 and 700 years,—cannot be pleaded as a reason for stifling inquiry 
into any other evidence that may be found, to assist us in determining 
the true chronology of this important period. Such evidence, of no 
obscure or doubtful kind, I believe may be found in the Holy Scriptures. 

I will describe as briefly as possible the steps by which I was led to 
this conviction. When my genealogical inquirers brought me to that 
part of our Lord’s genealogy which covers the time between the Exodus 
and David, my attention was of course at once rivetted by the discrepancy 
between this part of the genealogy and the received chronology. 

I found that the genealogy, four times repeated without variation, 
interposed only ¢hree generations between Salmon and David, while the 
chronology interposed some four or rather five hundred years between the 
entrance into Canaan and the birth of David: a discordance which was 
heightened by observing, that to a period of about equal length immediately 
after David, the genealogy assigns nineteen generations. 

I found further, that ALL THE OTHER GENEALOGIES in Scripture 
covering the same period, of which there are seven, agree exactly with 
the genealogy of David, when allowance is made for the recorded age of 
Judah, Boaz, and Jesse, but are absolutely irreconcilable with the received 
chronology. I found that the recorded high priesthoods agree with the 
genealogies, but that, according to the chronology, some ten or twelve 
high priests must have passed away without the faintest record of their 
existence. 

I found that in the historical transactions recorded in the closing 
chapters of the Book of Judges, which ought, according to the chrono- 
logy, to be separated from Moses by some four or five hundred years, the 
grandson of Moses and Phinehas the son of Eleazar were still alive. I 
found that the Book of Ruth, which comes after the Book of Judges, 
relates to the old age of the son of Salmon. 

I observed that 1 Sam. i. 1 contains a strong indication that the fifth 
generation above Samuel was that of the ancestor who settled at Rama- 
thaim-zophim at the time of the conquest of the land; an indication 
of which I afterwards found a full confirmation in the genealogy which 
represents that ancestor as the grandson of Korah. 

I observed a great number of minuter circumstances, for which I 
would refer the reader to the ninth chapter of my book on the genealogies, 





« Sacred Chronology, pp. 79, 74, &c. The curious reader may further consult 
Petavius, De Doctriné Temporum, lib. ix., cap. xxxiv., Xxxv. 
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which, immediately my suspicion was awakened as to the shortness of 
the interval in question, lent themselves with unanimous testimony to 
confirm that suspicion, and seemed to be utterly inconsistent with the 
longer interval of the received chronology. 

On the other hand, I could not find a single incidental statement or 
circumstance which was unfavourable to the shorter time; a negative 
evidence of no little weight: while of the two direct chronological state- 
ments, the one, viz., 1 Ki. vi. 1, is at variance with the other (Judg. xi. 
25, 26), and with the chronology which the historical books themselves 
evidently suggest, and which the Jews, including Josephus and St. Paul, 
adopted from them ; the other (Judg. xi. 25, 26) cannot possibly be made 
to construe, and bears plain and decisive marks of corruption upon the 
face of it. 

The result of all this was to produce a strong conviction npon my mind 
that the view of the length of the interval from the Exodus to Solomon 
given by the genealogies is the true one, and not that given by the chro- 
nology ; and the conclusion I came to, still reasoning exclusively from the 
Scriptures themselves, was that about 280 years is the true length of 
this interval. 

But it was obvious to enquire further how this alteration of Jewish 
chronology, by which about two hundred years are deducted from the 
times between the Exodus and the foundation of the temple, and the 
Exodus brought down about two hundred years later in the world’s his- 
tory, would affect the relation of Jewish to profane history; in other 
words, whether the history of other nations is compatible with such an 
alteration. The only two foreign histories which I had the means of 
referring to for this purpose were the Edomitish and the Egyptian, and 
the result in both cases was most remarkable. The fragment of Edomitish 
history preserved in Gen. xxxvi. and 1 Chron. i. gives a list of kings of 
Edom who reigned before the reign of Saul over Israel. This list con- 
tains the succession of eight kings. Eight reigns therefore is the largest 
number that could have intervened between the Exodus and the reign of 
Saul. Now allowing 30 years to a reign, this gives 8 x 30=240 years. 

As regards Egyptian history, I found, on referring to Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, that the only obstacle to assigning the 
events connected with the Exodus to that period of Egyptian history, to 
which alone they correspond, and to those reigns of Egyptian kings to 
which both the internal evidence and the oldest historical notices, Egyptian 
and Greek, actually assign them, is that the Exodus, according to the 
received chronology, took place about two hundred years earlier than those 
Egyptian reigns and events are proved by the astronomical ceiling of the 
Memnonium to have occurred. Consequently the bringing the Exodus 
about two hundred years later immediately produced an entire harmony 
with Egyptian history, and got rid at once of endless perplexities, ana- 
chronisms, and other difficulties. I found further, when my book was 
almost through the press, that Lepsius had contended upon Egyptian 
grounds, and with unanswerable arguments, for shortening the period in 
question by about a hundred and eighty years, and had also shewn that 
the oldest Jewish tradition had actually preserved the date of the Exodus 
in accordance with such shortening, viz., B.c. 1313. 
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Such are some of the principal considerations which have led me to 
the conclusion, that the interval between Joshua and Samuel is shorter 
than is stated in the common chronology. For further details I refer 
those, who care to go into them, to the ninth chapter of my book, on the 
genealogies of our Lord. But I trust that enough has appeared, even in 
this outline, to shew that I did not advance the opinion without some 
fair grounds, and that the reasons in favour of it are at all events too 
strong to be smothered by a bare comparison of two conflicting statements. 
The subject is not a little interesting and important, though, as Petavius 
fully acknowledges, it is not a question which trenches upon faith. If 
the views which I have put forth can be satisfactorily refuted, and the 
present chronology for those times defended and reconciled with the 
genealogies, by all means let it be done. There is a fair field for candid 
discussion by those whose only object is to get at the truth. But in the 
mean time I cannot think that I have done disservice to the cause of 
sound and reverent Biblical criticism in calling attention to certain phe- 
nomena which exist in fact, whether they are observed or not, and in 
drawing from those phenomena the conclusions which, in the careful 
exercise of my reasoning faculties, alone appear to me to be warranted 
by them. 

I remain, Sir, your faithful and obedient servant, 


ArtTHurR HERVEY. 
Ickworth, August, 1855. 





THE NINEVEH INSCRIPTIONS. 


Srr,—I am sure that all your readers, especially those of them who may 


be addicted to philosophical pursuits, must feel greatly indebted to Dr. 


Hincks, for his interesting communication in the last number of the Journal 
on the language of Ancient Assyria. 

The appearance of that paper revived in my mind a desire which I 
had long cherished, and in which I have no doubt that many participaie 
along with me, that Dr. Hincks or Colonel Rawlinson would favour the 
public with the details of the process by which they consider that they 
have succeeded in decyphering the famous arrow-headed inscriptions, 
just as Messrs. Layard and Botta have already described the manner in 
which the monuments on which they are engraved have been exhumed. 

To the uninitiated, the interpretation of these mysterious legends 
appears like what is called in Algebra an indeterminate problem, or a 
single equation containing two unknown quantities, which admits of an 
indefinite number of solutions. Given, the danguage,—it is easy to see how 
the characters might be discovered; or if the characters be given one 
might hope at length to master the language; but when we are equally 
ignorant of the language and its symbols, where shall we find a limit to 
assumption and conjecture ? 
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There are two considerations which seem to justify us in expecting 
some more minute information on this head. ‘The first is, the confidence 
which the discoverers evidently repose in their conclusions ; which is such, 
that one of them has not only presented us with the first of a series of 
sketches of Assyrian Grammar, but has even ventured to employ his 
assumed knowledge of that language to the criticism of other cognate 
dialects which have been known and studied ever since they ceased to be 
spoken. The second is, that—without venturing for a moment to ques- 
tion the profound learning and acute sagacity of discoverers—the more 
tentative the process, the more conjectural the result, and the smaller the 
number of witnesses (at present not much above the Mosaic minimum) 
by which the soundness of that result is attested, or who are competent 
to give evidence in regard to it, the more ample we naturally desire their 
testimony to be, that we may be put as much as possible in a position to 
judge for ourselves. 

The paper of your correspondent, T. M., does not throw much light 
on the subject, although his account of the system which he defends is 
sufficient to raise the greatest doubts in one’s mind as to its correctness. 
For (1.) the interpretations which the system of Mr. Forster yields startle 
us at the very threshold by their inanity and puerility. The Assyrian 
sculptors must have been distinguished by a rare amount of humility if 
they thought so little of their own handiwork, as to deem it necessary 
that their sculptures should be explained by having the names of the 
objects represented written over them. Is there any well-authenticated 
instances of a similar practice on record, save when the ingenuous 
modesty of some infantile limner has supplied a verbal interpretation of 
the efforts of his “’prentice hand?” (2.) The application of the Arabic 
language to the interpretation of Persian inscriptions is about as reason- 
able as it would be to apply the Zend to the re-solution of Assyrian 
legends (which your correspondent leaves us to suppose is done by the 
other party); or if Mr. F. adopts the hypothesis of a primitive and univer- 
sal language, why should that be Arabic, rather than Hebrew or Sanscrit, 
or some other of their cognates? (3.) His assumption (for this is mani- 
festly taken for granted) that the characters are alphabetic is belied, as 
it seems to me, by their appearance. Their complicated structure affords 
a strong presumption that, if not verbal like the Chinese, which they 
somewhat resemble, they are at least syllabic, as Dr. Hincks conjectures. 
Yet I think the suggestion of your correspondent about a comparison with 
known alphabets is deserving of further attention. For admitting the 
syllabic value of the cuneiform characters, and even that they may have 
been originally, like the Egyptian and Chinese, idiographic, we should 
still be warranted to expect that if the language, e.g., of the Persepolitan 
inscriptions, is related to any known dialect (such as the Sanscrit or Zend,) 
some analogy between the symbols of the one and the alphabet of the 
other should be discoverable. There can be no doubt that the Hieratic 
and Demotic characters are abridged and more cursive forms of certain 
hieroglyphs ; and even our own Roman alphabet can be traced (in some 
cases at a glance) through the ancient Greek, Pheenician, and old Hebrew 
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to the same source.“ It is of course easy to suppose that different Jan- 
guages may have been expressed by the same characters, a practice which 
has been abundantly exemplified in more modern times (as with the Arabic 
and Roman). 

In conclusion I have only to add, that the wish that I have ventured 
to express must not be interpreted as implying incredulity, but rather as 
indicative of a leaning towards the system of Dr. Hincks and his indefa- 
tigable coadjutor, and a craving to be able to share in their assurance of 
its accuracy. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
SCRUTATOR. 





ON “THE RESULTS OF TEXTUAL CRITICISM,” 
BY MR. SMITH. 


Dear S1x.—Quite concurring in the general statements of Mr. Smith 
in his remarks on textual criticism,’ I venture to note that his suggested 
solution of the difficulty as to the cure of the blind men near Jericho is 
not admissible. Both Matthew and Mark say EKIIOPEYOMENON, and 
that may easily have been a misreading of EICIT, as Mr. Smith suggests ; 
but then both add do ‘Iepexw, with which the supposed reading EICM 
cannot agree. Moreover, Luke does not say, “as they were going in to 
Jericho,” but as they drew near (év typ éyy(few). May I call the atten- 
tion of your critical readers to the rendering of De Wette,",“ As he drew 
near (to Jerusalem) at Jericho,” &c. This rendering is favoured by the 
whole strain of this part of Luke’s narrative, who seems ever to keep in 
view the termination of our Lord’s course (see chap. xviii. 31 ; xix. 29, 37, 
41) though I confess it seems a little forced. In the last quoted pas- 
sages, however, forms of éyy{w seem used in the same way. 

J. A. 





THE NINEVEH INSCRIPTIONS. 
To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Srr.—Having read with great interest the article on this subject in 
your July Number, I made an attempt to test the accuracy of the method 
recommended, by trying to decypher some medallion inscriptions. With 





@ I will cite as examples the letter M, which is evidently a rude representation of 
the undulations of water (Hebrew, Ma-yim), and our O which is as clearly an outline 
of the eye (Hebrew A-yin). 

b J. 8. L., July, p. 325. 
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your permission I send you a few examples which are taken from Layard’s 
last pein Nineveh and Babylon. 

n page 606 a cylinder occurs, representing a combat between a man 
and a human-headed horse on one side and a griffin on the other. The 
legend by the side of this device is not in the arrow-headed but in the 
cursive character of Assyria, and this is more nearly identical with the old 
enchorial alphabets and with the Hamyaritic. The first word is AR, 


the equivalent Arabic letters for which are ) ;, zat. Looking out for the 


root of this word LS, i.g., LAs, I found the sense to be curvam habens 
maxillam, and also the epithet distortam. This initial word stood beside 
the crooked-jawed griffin, and revealed to me the manner in which I might 
comprehend the “ Illustrated News” of Ancient Nineveh. Again; take 
an arrow-headed example from the opposite page (607). This inscription 
cousists of single, isolated words,—one in each line. The subject is plain 
enough. A squat dwarf receives upon his head the winged globe, let 
down upon him by two human figures who support it. I find every cir- 
cumstance in this device explained word by word in the accompanying 


legend. The isolated word Yoel, DQ 38 , is brevis corpore, latusque hu- 
milis, thus describing the figure of the dwarf as graphically as the picture. 
The other words are equally descriptive of the scenes transacted in this 
curious device, but I omit details because I wish simply to send you 
specimens, and to make my letter a short one. 

On page 539 a sacrificial scene is depicted. We observe a priest, 
two altars, and a bird resembling a cock with a naked neck and a mitred 
crest. The monogram on the gem becomes legible by finding the Arabic 
letters equivalent to the Assyrian. The bird becomes thus distinctly as- 


certained : it is the UA..——the mimida vitrata, the mitred-guinea fowl : 
and you may observe the mitre as perfect as if it had just issued from the 
herald’s office. 

Whenever the gem contains any remarkable feature, it is sure to 
be defined in the legend. Thus in one of the gems published by Mr. 
Forster, a winged figure is seen grasping two ostriches by their necks. 


The last word may be termed “the characteristic.” It is 24, compressit 


arctavitque guttur, et strangulando necavit. Thus the word suits the action 
completely, for the winged figure holds the ostriches by that part of the 
neck anatomically called the guttur. 

As I only desire to elicit the experience of others rather than to 
detail my own, I will refer to a gem of Mr. Layard’s with an heraldic 
looking engraving of two animals rampant on each side of a palm tree. 
Mr. Layard calls them “goats.” I took them for “zebras,” and was 
curious enough to try to find out what the inscription, in three words 
beneath them, would say. The first I read by Forster's alphabet, “ wild 
ass ;” the second, “an ass marked with bi-coloured stripes;” and the 
third, “disporting” or “at play.” The two zebras with beautifully- 
marked stripes are playfully rampaut,as the legend leads us to expect. 

As this is a game which every orientalist may play for himself, I will 
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conclude by hoping that some one else will pursue it with vigour: as the 
questions which will be settled by it are vitally important with reference 
to the illustration of Old Testament history. 
Believe me, ever yours, 
York, August, 1855. An INQUIRER, 





THE TWO FRIENDS. 


Tue friendship of David and Jonathan has long been proverbial, and 
indeed, is one of the most charming episodes in the Old Testament history. 
But it has perhaps escaped the notice of most readers of the Scriptures, 
that the records of the New Testament are adorned by the exhibition of a 
friendship, which, for its depth of reality and uniform consistency, will vie 
in interest even with its older and more acknowledged counterpart. That 
David and Jonathan were friends, is directly asserted by the sacred writer ; 
it was impossible, therefore, to be unaware of the fact. The friendship 
of Peter and John (for it is of them we speak) is nowhere asserted in so 
many words; there exists, nevertheless, an amount of material which 
enables us to arrive at the conclusion that these two apostles were inti- 
mately attached friends, with a moral certainty little if at all inferior to 
that which obtains in the former case. 

We do not profess to start any novel hypothesis; the friendship of 
Peter and John has been already noticed, from time to time, in some of 
its more prominent indications. Our aim is simply to bring together into 
one view the several particulars which contribute, more or less, to estab- 
lish the subject on a firm and satisfactory basis, and to put into tangible 
form that which may be floating in many minds only as a vague impres- 
sion. 

1. The first mention of John is in connexion with Peter’s brother 
(John i. 35—40). 

2. Peter and John were partners (Luke v. 1—10). 

3. We find John in Peter’s house (Mark i. 29; see this reciprocated 
in No. 12). 

4. In the several lists of the apostles, Peter, Andrew, James and John 
are mentioned together (Matt. x. 2; Mark iii. 16—18; Luke vi. 14; 
Acts i. 13). 

5. They were together at the raising of Jairus’ daughter (Mark v. 37). 

6. They were together at the transfiguration (Mark ix. 2).¢ 

7. They were together on the Mount of Olives (Mark xiii. 3). 

8. They were jointly commissioned to prepare the Passover (Luke 
xxii. 8). 





@ It is more than probable that they were the “ two disciples” sent to procure the 
ass on which our Lord rode into Jerusalem (Matt. xxi. 1 ; Mark ix. 1; Luke xix. 29): 
St. Mark’s account, so evidently the production of an eye-witness, points clearly to 
Peter as one; and who so likely to be his companion as John? Cf. Mark xiv. 13, 
with Luke xxii. 8. 
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9. It was through Peter that John was prevailed upon to ask our 
Lord who should betray him (John xiii. 21—25). 

10. They were all together in Gethsemane (Mark xiv. 33). 

11. Together, they followed Christ after his apprehension, and John 
obtained admission for Peter into the high priest’s palace (John xviii. 15, 
16,—Cf. Acts iv. 13). 

12. They were evidently living together after the crucifixion (John xx. 
2, 10.—Cf. xvi. 82; xix. 27). 

13. “They ran both together” to the sepulchre of their risen Lord 
(John xx. 3, &c.) 

14. They were together at the lake of Tiberias (John xxi. 2). 

15. It was to Peter that John first communicated his recognition of 
the Saviour, although his own brother James was present (John xxi. 7). 

16. As the converse of the last, Peter, when informed of his own 
future destiny, immediately betrayed his anxiety to know what would 
befall, not Andrew his brother, but John his friend (John xxi. 20, 21). 

17. “ Peter and John went up together into the temple of the hour 
of prayer”’ (Acts iii. 1). 

18. They were associated in the mission to Samaria (Acts viii. 14). 

19. As an appropriate close to this long series of coincidences, so 
suggestive of the minute truthfulness of the inspired writings, the last 
time John is mentioned in New Testament history is in connexion with 
Cephas (Gal. ii. 1, 9.—Cf. No. 1). 

We are now prepared to expect in the writings of these two apostles 
similar indications of mutual interest and affection to those which their 
actions have afforded. 

Accordingly we find both St. John, in the gospel which bears his name, 
and St. Peter, in that of St. Mark (which was virtually his own), delighting 
to do honour, the one to the other, and each availing himself of every 
opportunity of exhibiting his friend’s conduct to the greatest advantage. 

If we turn to St. Mark (i.e., St. Peter), we cannot but observe how 
delicately he vindicates James and John from the imputation of neglecting 
their aged father which might seem to rest upon them from the concise 
manner in which St. Matthew, as usual, condenses his narrative. The 
latter (iv. 18—22), in relating their call to the apostleship, conveys the 
impression that Zebedee was left altogether alone by his sons. St. Peter, 
however, takes care to add that “ they left their father Zebedee in the ship 
with the hired servants” (Mark i. 19, 20). 

Then again, St. Peter, when enumerating the twelve apostles, passes 
slightly over his own precedence, and altogether omits to explain the 
circumstances under which he himself received the surname of Peter, or 
what that name imported ;—while he fails not to record, and interpret too, 
the honourable title of Boanerges, conferred on the son of Zebedee (Mark 
iii. 16, 17). 

St. Matthew (xvii. 1, &c.), describing the Transfiguration, tells us that 
Jesus took ‘ Peter, James, and John his brother” to be witnesses of that 
memorable event. St. Peter, in relating the same occurrence (Mark ix. 2), 
naturally omits the words “his brother ;” for he knew and loved John 
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too well to think it necessary to designate him at all in connexion with a 
scene so familiar to them both. 

On the other hand, St. John is particular in explaining how and why 
Simon was surnamed Cephas or Peter, thus pointing attention to the 
leading part which St. Peter was destined to take in the publication and 
establishment of Christianity (Cf. John i. 42 with Matt. x. 2; Mark iii. 
16; Luke vi. 14). 

Moreover, it is interesting to observe how tenderly St. John narrates 
the painful story of his friend’s fall (a story nowhere so fully detailed as in 
the gospel dictated by the offender himself); while John alone, of all the 
evangelists, is particular in informing us that it was Peter who bravely 
drew sword against such odds in defence of his master, and he only des- 
cribes the deeply interesting occasion on which our Lord gave his erring 
but repentant follower the opportunity of thrice expressing his ardent love 
and devotedness to him, and then, in the most solemn manner, renewed 
his apostolic commission (Cf. John xviii. 10, 15—18, 25—27, with xxi. 
15—19). 

St. John omits all reference to St. Peter’s unsuccessful attempt to 
walk on the water to meet his approaching master (Cf. John vi. 16—21, 
with Matt. xiv. 22—33), but is careful to relate a similar exploit, which 
redounded so much to his honour (xxi. 7—11). 

Finally, it is to St. John’s friendly pen that we are indebted for the 
record of that noble confession of the Messiah which St. Peter uttered in 
the face of an almost general defection (vi. 66—69) ;—as well as of that 
characteristic burst of mingled emotions with which Peter at first depre- 
cated the washing of his feet by his Lord and Master, but which, on his 
further enlightenment, constrained him to cry out, “Lord, not my feet 
only, but also my hands and my head (xiii. 6—9). 





THE GENESIS OF THE EARTH AND OF MAN, 


Dear Srr,—May I beg the favour of your inserting the following obser- 
vations on a review which appeared in the last number of your Journal, 
of a notice of a pamphlet which I contributed to the previous number. 

The writer of the review in question commences by remarking that 
“the paper of R. S. P. is properly a notice of a pamphlet, the title of 
which he gives; but, inasmuch as he adopts the views broached by the 
author of that pamphlet, it may be more convenient to meet the commu- 
nication as if it were entirely his own.’ While I do not hesitate to admit 
the “convenience” of this mode of attack, I must enter my protest against 
its fairness. I stated indeed distinctly that I adopted the opinion of the 
writer in question as to the “ Genesis of the Earth,” but I as distinctly 
refrained from expressing any judgment as to his view of the “ Genesis 
of Man.” My words as to that view were, “It may be an erroneous 
belief, yet it deserves a careful and candid examination.” 

In combating the theory that the Mosaic account of the creation is 
the narrative of a revelation by means of a vision or a series of visions, 
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B. H. C. observes: “The revelation of future events may have been by 
vision, but where can we find a revelation of past events of which this can 
be said and proved?” Remarking, by the way, on the strange sound of 
that “may,” I would observe that the principle of doubting every state- 
ment in the Bible which has not its exact parallel would lead to dangerous 
results, and further, that to make a distinction between visions of past 
and visions of fu¢wre events seems to me a mere quibble. 

Again, he remarks, “ To assume that the record is one of appearances 
and not of facts is to strip it of its historical character, and to deprive 
some other portions of Holy Writ of their truthfulness.” It is argued, 
however, in the pamphlet that the revelation is perfectly true as a repre- 
sentation of the events, and no doubt is therefore cast upon its truth- 
fulness. B. H.C. proceeds, “ How can we say, for instance, that ‘in 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth,’ if we mean that in so many 
days he revealed by vision to some one the fact of his creating them ?” 
Here again is a misrepresentation, since it is supposed by the writer of the 
pamphlet that the six visions corresponded to the six days of creation. 
My reviewer regrets that I make “the same misapplication of the words, 
‘one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day,’ which is so common and so alien from their true intention. 
That the word ‘day’ is often used indefinitely in the Bible, as in most 
languages, is admitted; but it has a definite meaning, and we believe it 
has in this very passage of Peter (2 Peter iii. 8).” The application or 
misapplication of the word “day” did not originate with the author of the 
pamphlet, and I wait for an explanation more consistent with good criti- 
cism before I abandon this one. If the meaning B. H. C. would give to 
what St. Peter says respecting the time of our Lord’s advent be founded 
on the notion of six days of work followed by a millennial seventh, I can 
only regret that he has adopted a view based upon a cabalistic explana- 
tion of the commencement of the Book of Genesis according to the 
numerical value of the letters, and has fallen into the “ common” error 
of attempting to fix that day of which our Saviour said none knew save 
the Father. The reviewer next observes, “ Equally unfounded do we 
believe the opinion to be, that Exod. xx. 11 is interpolated, of which 
there is not, so far as we are aware, even the shadow of a proof.” 
The reason why some critics have held this passage to be an interpolation 
I stated in the notice of the pamphlet, and I quoted its author’s remark 
that his view rendered such a supposition unnecessary. In the conclud- 
ing part of what relates to the geological question, the reviewer remarks, 
“We must confess that we do not see how ‘this explanation admits the 
most literal interpretation of the biblical narrative.’ Why does it not 
reduce it to a dream, a waking dream if you will—but still a dream ?” 
Are the visions of the holy seers, I would ask, and such books as that of 
Daniel and the Revelation of St. John, the bulwarks of Christianity and 
of Protestantism to be thus disparaged? The criticism that places history 
before “the sure word of prophecy” is, I am not afraid to maintain, 
simply neologian, and more to be feared than that which in my case 
B. H. C. so loudly condemns. 

I must now make some observations on what the reviewer has re- 
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marked concerning the second subject of the pamphlet—“ the origin of 
the human race.” He says, “I believe .... Adam to have been the 
first of his species, for it is said, ‘ There was not a man to till the ground’ 
prior to his formation.” If however it is supposed that agriculture and 
civilization began with Adam, as the author of the pamphlet holds, this 
argument loses its force. I cannot here enter into the doctrinal question, 
since its discussion would occupy several pages. I do not deny that it 
presents considerable difficulties; but many divines, such as Dr. Pye 
Smith, as well as those who have held the other planets of our system to 
be inhabited, have not considered such difficulties insuperable, and I do 
not think that B. H. C. has acted fairly in ignoring the observations on 
this head which I quoted from the pamphlet. The reviewer continues, 
** Adam’s calling his wife Eve because she was the mother of all living is 
diluted into this, ‘that she should bring forth children.” We submit that 
this is not criticism.” As the writer of the pamphlet has not done what 
is here supposed, but has shewn his belief that the meaning must be that 
Adam called his wife Eve because he prophesied that she should he the 
mother of many children, I submit that this is not criticism. After ela- 
borately shewing the comprehensiveness of the term “all living” by 
reference to the different ancient versions, and to the Talmud, the reviewer 
adds: “To make matters worse, the verb "mq ‘she was,’ or rather ‘ she 
became,’ is imagined to be an emphatic future.” Ridicule of the use of 
the preterit as an emphatic future would cast ridicule on many prophecies 
in the Bible, and would shew a real or assumed denial of the first princi- 
ples of Hebrew grammar. In two previous places does B. H. C. make 
observations which can only tend to the disparagement of prophecy. I am 
not surprized therefore to meet with such a remark as the following tread- 
ing on the heels of that first quoted. ‘‘ The question, where did Cain get 
his wife from ? has been a favourite one with infidels ; and his building a 
city has also furnished the same party with objections.” This I again 
submit is not argument, except in the sense that the Inquisition used 
arguments with Galileo. So long as the church refuses to admit an ex- 
planation that is contrary to tradition, the infidels will make the most of 
truths that oppose that tradition, but it does not follow that an opinion is 
false because it has been so put forth. Moreover the present is not the 
time in which it is any longer safe or wise to raise an outcry of infidelity 
in the place of sober logic and common sense. I am inclined to think that 
no more dangerous example of the lengths to which traditionary teaching 
carries its uncompromising followers can be afforded than in the following 
passage. ‘‘ We believe that Cain married his sister, and broke no laws by 
so doing ; the degrees within which marriages are prohibited not having been 
then fixed.” If we suppose, with the author of the pamphlet, that Adam’s 
sons married into another race, or that wives were created for them, this 
difficulty disappears. Yet in order to maintain the dogma of the unity of 
the human race in its strictest sense, and by clinging to a Jewish tradi- 
tion that Adam’s sons married their sisters, the whole human race is made 
of incestuous origin. This will be regarded as a strong expression, but 
why are we to apply the term incestuous to all marriages of the kind but 
the supposed one in question? Abraham’s cannot be adduced as a 
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parallel since it is more probable that Sarah was his niece than his half- 
sister, and it is certain that she was not his uterine sister. The belief in 
the horror naturalis, the very keystone of ethics is abandoned, and the 
immutability of God’s laws denied. We should not forget who said that 
the Jews made the commandment of God of none effect by their tradition. 

The calculations of B. H. C. to shew what neither I nor the writer of 
the pamphlet called in question, the sufficiency of a single pair to popu- 
late the world, must not be passed unnoticed. He says, “Adam may 
have had sons and daughters, and doubtless had such, whose names have 
long ago perished ; and in the course of five or six hundred years the 

ossible descendants of a single pair may have been a number which will 
startle those who look at it for the first time. In this Journal for July, 
1852 (p. 498), we furnished a calculation based upon a fact, from which 
it appeared that in sixty years two had become eighty, or increased forty 
times ; and yet among their children there had been probably an average 
amount of mortality. I now find that in 600 years the actual descendants 
of those two persons may reach the astounding total of 20,971,820,000, 
000,000! I trust that this will serve to set at rest the question as to the 
capabilities of the race for increase. At the end of 360 years from the 
creation of Adam, or of a “ year of years,” according to our reckoning, 
the number of the world’s inhabitants may have been 8,192,000,000, or 
about ten times its present population, and this on the supposition that 
all sprung from a single pair.” Since the author has just before admitted 
that men then lived to near a 1,000 years, and this admission includes 
that of Jong generations, his calculation based upon short generations is 
self-contradictory ; but I am prepared to maintain its impossibility, while 
I do not doubt that all mankind can have sprung from a single pair. It 
is worthy of remark however that the Hindus have been accused of extra- 
vagance in assigning to Krishna so numerous a progeny that 30,088,100 
schoolmasters were needed to instruct his grandchildren. 

“Tt is said,’ observes the reviewer, “that the word Adam, oy, 
‘whenever it occurs after the death of the man to whom the name of 
Adam is first applied, properly signifies the Adamites, just as Israel in the 
like case properly signifies the Israelites.’ To this we object, as not fairly 
representing the wsws loguendi of the Hebrew text; and affirm that, to 
render the word by Adamites would frequently be both inconsistent and 
absurd. If R. S. P. will take the pains to try the experiment with those 
passages, for instance, which are alluded to in Gesenius’ Lexicon, he must 
see that his view cannot be defended.” If B. H. C. had examined, not 
alone Gesenius’ Lezicon, but Fiirst’s Concordance, as carefully as I have 
done, he would not affirm so boldly anything of a language with which 
we are so imperfectly acquainted as Hebrew; and in the present case my 
examination, undertaken long before he counselled it, has not invalidated 
the view of the writer of the pamphlet. If the Bible never mentions any 
but descendants of Adam, except incidentally, Adam may very properly 
sometimes be used to signify man or men. Again, B. H. C. objects to 
the word with the prefixed article being used specifically in like manner 
as Israel is used for the descendants of Israel. But if it primarily means, 
as indeed few will question, the red man, we can easily understand that 
it should often receive the article. If, however, B. H. C. will consult 
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the syntax of any Hebrew Grammar, he will see this remark of his to be 
utterly untenable. Respecting the giant races, supposed by the author of 
the pamphlet to be of a non-Adamic stock, the reviewer says, ‘‘ Now one 
word about these Nephilim. It is very likely that, in the time of Moses, 
the name was given to some fancied race of great stature who existed be- 
fore the flood, and whom superstition still consigned to lands which were 
but imperfectly known. These were the ghosts and the hobgoblins with 
which the weak and the ignorant were terrified. One thing, at least, is 
certain ; that the statement of the spies, in Nu. xiii. 33, was untrue, and 
it is scarcely safe to build a theory upon a lie.” The “theory” is not 
built upon a single statement, much less upon a lie, but upon a number 
of statements, the truth of which none but infidels have ever called in 
question. The spies spoke of the stature of the Anakim in the usual 
Oriental phraseology, but that they were a people of great stature is proved 
by passages which are referred to in the margin of this very text. The 
might of Goliath and his kinsmen, the size of Og’s bed or coffin, and the 
like, prove the existence of a giant people (the Rephaim) who were con- 
nected with the antediluvian Nephilim. 

Without entering in detail into the arguments adduced by B. H. C. 
to shew that all mankind, instead of simply all Adam’s descendants, ex- 
cept Noah and his family, perished by the flood, I cannot omit noticing 
what he says of physical differences. ‘There is, however, another argu- 
ment alluded to which would prove more than R. 8. P. wishes. I allude 
to the ambiguity of diversities of complexion, &c., in man. Those phy- 
sical diversities do not prove difference of species, nor even disprove a 
common origin.” Thus summarily is the great ethnological question dis- 
posed of in a sentence. “If R. S. P. will look again at Genesis x., he 
will find that from the sons of one man have descended tribes in whom all 
extremes of difference may be traced.’” I would ask B. H. C., however, 
if a predominant race does not often give its name to a larger one subject 
to it, and whether all Scythians, or all Russians, can be called the same 
people. “And let it be remembered that, at the early period when the 
chapter alluded to was written, those variations were as marked as they 
are now.” On what authority is this stated? “The production of va- 
rieties of any race is not a mere question of time, as will appear by a 
glance at our domesticated animals, and cultivated fruits, vegetables and 
flowers. So far as the human complexion is concerned, it is unjust to 
suppose that the change in any case has been from white to black, or 
from black to white ; more probably it has been from an intermediate hue. 
However, this is certain,x—that the Jewish race at this moment exhibits 
every variety of colour.” The last statement is, prima facie, correct, 
but will not bear examination; for, except in the first generation after 
intermarriages with negroes, when do we find any negro characteristics 
in a Jew? and who has detected in any one race the cranial peculiarities 
of the whole human species ? 

The Reviewer, though he is convinced that the philological argument 
for the common origin of man is of great weight, yet forbears to touch 
upon it. This I regret, for I think it is a most important point of the 
controversy, and will ultimately tend to its settlement. 

The last argument brought against the views which were noticed in 
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my paper is that our Lord assumed the nature of the race he came to 
save, and that if all men are not descended from Adam, Christ came to 
save races to which he was not allied. But if there existed but one race 
before Adam, the marriages of his sons and daughters with persons of 
that race (for which the writer of the pamphlet argues) would make all 
his descendants to be allied to the supposed Pre-Adamites. 

The reviewer concludes with a compliment to me and another writer. 
“The candour, piety, and ability of those whose opinions we have ven- 
tured to canvass disarm criticism of its severity, and assure us that they 
have no end in view but the elucidation of truth.” Since the article calls 
in question my orthodoxy and scholarship, I am at a loss to understand 
any part of this strange eulogy, though I am quite aware that criticism 
which is not distinguished by those qualities disarms itself. 

In conclusion, let me offer my most sincere thanks to another con- 
tributor to your pages, who signs his letter H. H. B., and in that com- 
munication shews that he does not misunderstand my motives, although 
he does not accept the results to which I have partly given my adhesion. 
Would that I could have writtten this letter in the same mild tone that 
he has adopted; but when one who has devoted very much of his time 
and energies to the elucidation of God’s Word finds his motives called in 
question, and his well-meant criticism condemned as infidel, he cannot be 
expected to vindicate himself in honeyed words. And I shall ever main- 
tain that the principle I have laid down in my former communication, that 
the safest interpretation of Scripture is the most literal, cannot be denied, 
that so long as we hold in the highest reverence its inspiration, differences 
in interpretation can lead to no ultimate evil, and that to shut our eyes 
and stop our ears to what suits not preconceived opinions is no small sin. 

R. 8. P. 

British Museum. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Who is God in China, Shin or Shang-Te? Remarks on the Etymology 
of crim and of Ocos, and on the rendering of those terms into Chinese. 
By the Rev. 8. C. Maran, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
Vicar of Broadwindsor, Dorset. London: Bagster, 1855. 8vo, 
pp. 318. 


Tue first and most important object of missionaries, in endeavouring 
to convert heathens to the knowledge of the true God, is assuredly to 
find, in the language of the people among which they work, an appro- 
priate substitute for the term Gop. They have to consider both what 
idea the term already in use conveys to the people, and what the idea 
is which they wish to impart to those whom they teach. In most 
languages there may be a choice of terms to render ‘ God,” dependent 
on the dialects of that language, or on the extent of country over 
which it is spoken; and in some cases the choice of a proper term may 
prove more difficult than at first appears, owing to the more or less 
confused state of religious forms and ideas among the people. 

It can be no matter of surprise, therefore, to hear that those who 
first went to Christianize China, found some difficulty in choosing a fit 
medium to convey the idea of the God they preached from among the 
various terms in use among the people of that archaic and peculiar 
land. Their choice, however, lay between three terms in particular— 
T’heen, Heaven; Shang-Te, Supreme Ruler; and Shin, Spirit. As 
far back as the middle of the seventeenth century the Jesuits, the 
Dominicans, and the Lazarists were at issue on the point. They 
agreed in rejecting T’heen, ‘‘ Heaven,” as too indefinite. Some few 
were in favour of Shin, “ Spirit;” but by far the greater portion of 
them chose to adhere to Shang-Te, “Supreme Ruler,” as representa- 
tive of the Christian term, “God.” The difference of opinion on this 
subject gave rise to so much altercation that it called for the interven- 
tion of the court of Rome, and legates were sent by the Pope to quell 
the religious excitement of his missionaries. A compromise was then 
entered into, and the term T’heen-Choo, “ Lord of Heaven,” was 
substituted for Shang-Te, as likely to please all parties. 

The choice of a term by the Romanists was not likely to dispose 
Protestant missionaries in its favour. We find, accordingly, that a 
very warm discussion has been carried on, chiefly, of late years—and, 
we regret to say, not always in the best spirit—by Protestant mission- 
aries in China, respecting the term to be adopted by them for “ God.” 
Drs. Marshman, Morrison, and Milne, who published the first transla- 
tion of the Bible in Chinese, chose Shin. But when it became neces- 
sary to revise their more or less defective versions of the sacred texts, 
and to bring to bear on that work the increase of knowledge and of 
Chinese scholarship acquired since the days of those eminent men, the 
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question was asked very naturally, “Shall we retain Shin, or adopt 
some other term for ‘ God?” Some decided at once in favour of re- 
taining Shin. Others contended that this term, not being appropriate 
for its object, they would adhere to Shang-Te, while others tried in 
vain to coin new terms of their own making, an attempt which, we 
need hardly say, failed utterly. The question at issue then was, which 
of the two, Shin or Shang-Te, shall prevail? and on that question the 
Protestant missionaries in China and their friends split. They then 
referred the matter to their respective Bible Societies at home. The 
American Bible Society decided on retaining Shin for “ God,” in all 
books printed at her expense in China; but the British and "Foreign 
Bible Society, and the Church Missionary Society chose, we believe, 
more wisely, to refer the matter to their missionaries and agents in 
China, who, by their learning and long residence in the country, were 
likely to be the best judges in the matter. And they, as it appears 
from their latest accounts, have almost unanimously determined to 
adopt Shang-Te for “ God,” and to retain Shin for “ Spirit” only, in 
the million copies of the New Testament which are being printed for 
distribution in China. This resolution (and not the use of Shang-Te 
by the insurgents, as erroneously stated in the Literary Churchman, 
for August 11, p. 177) bids fair, we hope, to prove a practical settle- 
ment of the question. 

As a matter of course, a great deal has been written by missionaries 
in China on both sides ; but the principal publication on the subject in 
this country was, until Mr. Malan’s work appeared, the small anony- 
mous pamphlet, “ Shin v. Shang-Te,” written by a strenuous advocate 
for Shin, who professes to give an impartial summary of the contro- 
versy, and calls upon all who have at heart the glory of God and the 
spiritual good of China, to require that Shin, and no other term, be 
adopted for “God” in the Chinese Scriptures. He rests the main 
strength of his argument on the fact that the majority of the mission- 
aries in China are in favour of Shin, which they consider an appropriate 
term for om and Gees, as being, like these, a generic term; whereas 
Shang-Te is, in their opinion, (like Jupiter) only the proper name of 
one of the chief deities of China; and as a proper name of such a 
deity, it ought, they say, no more to be found in the mouth of Chris- 
tians than the names of Canaanitish gods were to be mentioned by the 
Israelites. 

The object of Mr. Malan’s work is to refute that pamphlet, and 
to shew that, judging by analogy, the nearest and fittest equivalent 
the Chinese have for “ God’’ is Shang-Te ; whereas the use of Shin 
must inevitably lead to Polytheism and to Pantheism, since it is under- 
stood in China in that sense alone. 

He first of all shews that the plea of “a majority” in favour of 
Shin carries with it very little weight, since the best scholars, that is, 
those likely to be the best judges in such an important question, must 
of necessity be found in the minority. He next proceeds to examine 
the grounds for preferring one term to the other—by searching into 
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the etymology of the terms rx and ove, Geos and 6 Oecs, which are to 
be rendered into Chinese, and into that of the Chinese terms Shang-Te 
and Shin, which are proposed as substitutes for the Hebrew and Greek 
originals. Mr. Malan does not rest his argument on etymology alone, 
since he maintains that Shang-Te, which means one thing, is an appro- 
priate substitute for “God,” which means another. But he justly 
considers it of the greatest importance to ascertain, first, whether there 
be anything in the literal meaning of either of the Chinese terms, 
that may render that term inadmissible as a substitute for “ God.” 

First comes 5x, which Mr. Malan proves to mean “ powerful,” and 
as such, “first,” and “foremost.” Then bx, as an intensitive of by, 
which adds the idea of “ worship” to that of “ power” and “ priority,” 
in tx. Next is ov, the plural of “ virtues,” or of “ majesty,” of 
tix; Which adds “majesty” to the “worship” of sx, and to the 
power of bx, After that, Mr. Malan examines the derivation of cds, 
and its use with and without the article. Mr. Malan believes that 
Ocos is but a dialectic (Attic) difference of Aevs, Deus or Ocds, derived 
from the Sanscrit root Drv or Div, masculine, feminine, and neuter, 
which implies “ brilliancy,” and means “light,” “day,” the “sun,” 
and the “bright expanse of Heaven.” Accordingly “ Jupiter,” i.q., 
low Ilatep in the Iguvinian tables, is itself a dialectic pronunciation of 
Dius (or Deus) pater, or Diespiter, both of which are the Sanscrit 
Dius-piter or Diaus-piter, that is, ‘‘ Heaven-father,” and shews that 
Jupiter, like Jehovah or Shang-Te, are not in themselves proper 
names, but common names, used as appellatives of One only Being, 
whether he be considered as the “‘ One protecting Source of Light and 
Life” (Diuspiter) or as “ Eternal Essence” (Jehovah), or as Supreme 
Ruler (Shang-Te). Whatever the Literary Churchman may think to 
the contrary, Mr. Malan’s position must hold good, until the number 
of examples he brings forward to substantiate it be disproved. 

He next examines the Chinese word 7” heen, “ Heaven,” and shews 
that it would be inadmissible as a substitute for “‘ God.” 

Then comes Shin. Mr. Malan brings forward the highest authori- 
ties in Chinese to shew that Shin as a collective term, which means 
“ Spirits” in general, of Heaven, man, or beast, and vivifying Spirit 
or “ Spirits,” emanating from the “ Sun,” in particular, is taken prac- 
tically to mean “ Deity,” only because the Chinese, believing that 
“Shin” pervades all things, and gives them their entity, they single 
out a certain number of those things as special objects of worship. So 
that they give the name “Shin” to many evil spirits even, and to 
certain beings which, although worshipped, are thought much inferior 
to their so-called “ Gods.’’ 

Mr. Malan tells us that, wishing to approach the subject with his 
mind free from bias, he abstained from reading anything written on 
the subject except the pamphlet he refutes, so as to form his opinion of 
the case from the Hebrew, the Greek, and the Chinese texts alone. 
Accordingly, as the pamphlet, Shin v. Shang-Te, does not give in detail 
the reasons for which Shin is preferred by some, Mr. Malan is left to 
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judge of those reasons from the internal evidence of that publication. 
He notices that Shin is held out by the author of Shin v. Shang-Te as 
a fit rendering for ‘‘ God, gods,” (always coupled together), because 
“God, gods”’ is a “ generic” term, they say. Mr. Malan replies, that 
“God” is not a “generic” term, since he is alone of his kind: for 
that “ gods” is the plural not of “God” but of a “God”—a name 
given by figure of speech only to beings which are “no gods.” That, 
therefore, ‘God, a god, gods” is not as the author of Shin v. Shang- 
Te, says a genus like to that of “‘man, a man, men,” all made by God, 
and born of the same man. Therefore, since “‘ God” is not a “ gene- 
ric” term, Shin which is both generic as “ Deity,’”’ and collective as 
dacuwv, dacnoves, spirits in general and in particular, is not a fit substi- 
tute for the “ One God.” For its collective meaning cannot be re- 
stricted to any one individual in particular, by means of the article, 
which does not exist in Chinese. Even adjuncts leave its meaning 
undetermined ; for J’heen-Shin means, in classical Chinese, either 
Shang-Te alone, the host of his attendants together with him in heaven, 
or the vivifying influence said to repose in the sun and to give life to 
the earth. 

2ndly. If Shin is chosen because, being a collective noun, it seems 
to bear some similarity with the plural oy, Mr. Malan replies that 
this plural is that of “ majesty ;” for when taken in a plural sense, it 
then applies to God and to the Heavenly Hosts also. Shin, therefore, 
is not a fit word even then, for its advocates do not wish to imply the 
“ Heavenly Hosts’’ whenever they make Shin stand for the one God. 

3rdly. If Shin is thought to claim the precedence over Shang-Te, 
because it means “ Spirit,” and God is a “‘ Spirit,” Mr. Malan answers 
that it is the very reason why Shin should not be used for ‘“ God,” 
for ‘‘ God” is a Personal God. Nowhere in the Bible is he spoken of 
as a “ Spirit” only, with Spiritual attributes alone; but he is spoken 
of as a Person, with personal attributes. Therefore, to predicate per- 
sonal attributes of a spirit, called by no other name than “ Spirit,” (for 
Shin means nothing else, whether of heaven, of man, or of beast, good 
and bad), bears a contradiction on the face of it. Not only are per- 
sonal attributes incongruous with “ Spirit,” but tomake Shin, “ Spirit,” 
stand for ‘ God,” because “ God is a Spirit,” is, in fact, to say, that 
since God is a Spirit,” a “ Spirit or Spirits is God;” it is drawing 
God from Spirit, and not Spirit from God. 

Having thus disposed of the probable arguments in favour of Shin, 
Mr. Malan next proceeds to consider the meaning of the term Shang-Te. 
This he shews, also, by a multitude of examples, to be both the Supreme 
and Personal God of China. His name, “ Supreme Ruler,” is a personi- 
fication of heaven, from whence, and at his will, the vivifying Spirit, 
Shin, which emanates from the sun, comes down upon earth to give 
life to the world. He is Father—for his eldest son is the Emperor— 
like Indla, or Heaven, in the Naidic Hymns. He is Ruler—like the 
Heavens (in Dan. iv.) identified in the same chapter with the “ Most 
High.” He is Judge, who rewards and punishes, blesses and curses, 
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as the case may be. But he is alone ; for Mr. Malan shews that the 
five or six Shang-Te’s said to be worshipped (in Shin v. Shang-Te) 
were declared by Confucius to be only theological terms for the five 
primary elements ; while Shang-Te reigned over them supreme. 

Exception is taken by the writer of Shin v. Shang-Te at the term 
Shang-Te, because it is, he says, a proper name of the Chinese Jupiter, 
To this Mr. Malan replies that Shang-Te is no more a proper name 
than Jupiter, or Jehovah, for instance. They are common names, 
which become proper names in so far, and no further, as they belong to 
the only Being who has a right to bear them. And as regards Jupiter 
in particular, Mr. Malan remarks that Shang-Te bears no resemblance 
to the Jupiter of popular mythology, which is probably what its adver- 
saries mean, although it naturally bears great affinity to “ Jupiter,” in 
its real and original meaning of ‘ Heaven Father,” and as Father, 
* Ruler” and “ Protector,” also. 

Mr. Malan, therefore, concludes that the emanation Suin answers 
best to the éauwy of the Greeks, to their édacuoves, to the neuter 
“Sarvagatam Brahma” of Brahminism, to Deity in its practical 
acceptation, and that it is a good and fit rendering for “ Spirit” in 
the Bible, according to its literal meaning; but that, on the other 
hand, Shang-Te, from whom Shin emanates, is the only and fittest 
substitute the Chinese have for the Christian term God, both from the 
similarity it bears to 5x, rox, ov and Geos, in their literal sense, and 
from the relative position occupied by God and Shang-Te in the minds 
of their respective worshippers. 

Having thus explained his reasons for choosing Shang-Te for 
“God,” and Shin for “ Spirit,” in the Chinese version of the Bible, 
Mr. Malan next proceeds to examine which of those two terms suits 
best, by critical remarks on a great number of passages both of the 
Old and of the New Testament, in which he establishes a comparison 
between Shin, as used for “God,” by Drs. Marshman, Morrison, and 
Milne, and Shong-Te, as it has been adopted by the latest translators 
at Shanghaé. We are of opinion that Mr. Malan is entirely borne 
out by the proofs he brings forward; and we also think it must be 
gratifying to him to find (see an extract from a letter of Dr. Medhurst 
in the Clerical Journal for August 8th), that the result of his own 
unaided researches in the Chinese originals coincides entirely with the 
opinion of so great a Chinese scholar as Dr. Medhurst. 

The work is distinguished by a surprising amount of real learning, 
but it also has the quality of presenting the argument lucidly to 
readers of ordinary scholarship. We recommend it, not only in con- 
nexion with the question at issue, but also as an admirable summary 
of information on the subject of the Divine Names. It is some time 
since we had the opportunity of presenting to our readers so important 
a contribution to sacred philology as this treatise, and we thank Mr. 
Malan for it. 
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The Third Part of the Ecclesiastical History of John, Bishop of 
Ephesus. Now first edited by Witt1am Cureton, M.A., F.R.S., 
Chaplain in ordinary to the Queen and Canon of Westminster. 
Oxford: at the University Press. 1855. 4to. pp. 420. 


A mystery hangs over many portions of the annals of the church, 
which like a dark mist obscures our vision, and prevents us from 
gazing distinctly upon it. This uncertainty in reference to many of 
the most important persons who have taken part in the Church’s affairs 
has left the Christian world at large in comparative ignorance of their 
existence: and the same is true of not a small number of events which 
in their day caused a thrill of emotion to run through every member 
of the Chureh, and raised the Christian public upon the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation or of anxiety. True, there have been some men and some 
events whom the world has “not willingly let die,” and they stand 
forth in bold relief in every sketch of Church history. Every one is 
familiar with some of every century whom it seems to have been 
necessary to preserve in memory as the landmarks of religious history, 
serving to shew the position and relation of successive ages. But this 
is not enough; and we believe that if the history of God’s dealings 
with the Jewish Church was so important that he set inspired men to 
write it, and bid every mother’s son make it his study, it cannot be 
unimportant for us to chronicle and to become familiar with the deal- 
ings of God towards the church of Christ in every age and country. 
We do not say this is more important than the other, but that it has 
an interest and a value which no difficulties can justify us in underva- 
luing or neglecting. From time to time events and persons which had 
been long dead and buried have a kind of resurrection, and come forth 
from their sepulchres with all the charm of novelty, and with all the 
freshness of life. From time to time some long-lost fragment of the 
Church’s chronicles is brought to light, and men read with new interest 
what their forefathers lost sight of, and what their fathers did not and 
could not know. Every now and then some ancient chapter of the 
Church’s records is brought up from some gloomy recess or far distant 
repository, where it had not only escaped observation, but had been in 
danger of complete ruin. As it is, it has suffered from the damp of 
ages, and the long series of atmospheric changes ; parts of it are all 
but illegible, parts of it are completely gone, yet what remains is 
precious in the eyes of the Christian scholar, and he feels within a 
glow of grateful emotion to that Providence which has preserved for 
him these lessons of the past. It is by such means that additions are 
being gradually made to the materials of church history, and that 
every new compiler from those materials is able to introduce something 
for the first time, necessary to the completeness of the record. There 
is much reason to fear that many highly valuable and instructive 
documents are hopelessly gone, but there is perhaps equal reason to 
hope that what we possess already will be materially augmented from 
sources yet undiscovered or but partially explored. 
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Now we have been led to make the preceding observations because 
it is not every day that we have the privilege of introducing such a 
name as John, Bishop of Ephesus, and such a book as this valuable 
relic of his church history. We venture to say that till this work 
was published, some even of our readers had scarcely heard of him. 
He comes before us therefore as to us a new man, and as such we 
must say a few words about him: and his book comes before us as a 
new book, about which also a few words must be said. 

When we turn to the usual authorities on such matters, we find 
them well nigh silent concerning the subject of our sketch. It would 
be very difficult to extract from Cave anything definite or certain 
except this, that he was born at Epiphania in Syria, he was the fellow- 
townsman and kinsman of Evagrius; that he flourished about the year 
591 a.p., and wrote a history reaching from the end of the reign of 
Justinian to the time of Maurice. He also blames Vossius, and no 
doubt justly, for confounding this John with John Rhetor, who also 
wrote a history, which concluded in the reign of Justin I. The 
learned editor of this work agrees that John of Ephesus is the same 
as John Asiaticus or of Asia, and was the historian to whom Evagrius 
alludes in his own book. The writer last named says that from the 
times of Justinian the history of events was written by Agathias 
Rhetor and ‘“ John my fellow-citizen (7od/7ns) and relative,” not only 
till Chosroes the younger took refuge at Rome, but on to his restora- 
tion by Maurice, who shewed no dilatoriness in the work, but took it 
up right royally, very soon setting him up again by liberal supplies 
of money and of men. He adds, however, that these histories were 
not then published. To this scanty notice Assemanni endeavours in 
his great work to make considerable additions. Some of the facts he 
names are not without value, but the account as a whole seems to be 
very inaccurate. Had Assemanni possessed the book now before us, 
he must have rejected several of the statements to which he gives 
credence on the faith of some (not very ancient) Syriac authors. Thus 
one of his authorities places the death of John in the year of the 
Greeks 889, that is, in a.p. 578. That this cannot be correct is un- 
questionable, because one of the facts of the history before us to which 
a date is attached by the author is related to have occurred in the year 
896, t.e., in A.D. 585. In other instances our book contradicts the 
biographer, as when he says that the chronology adopted by John 
deviates by no less than ten years from the ordinary computation. He 
makes John bring down the life of Justinian to the year 885, i. ¢., to 
A.D. 574, when it is proved by all other testimony that that emperor 
died ten years earlier, or in 875, 7. ¢., in A.p. 564. And he proceeds 
to affirm that on the same principle most of John’s dates differ by a 
decade of years from the received chronology. We are happy to be 
able to shew that Assemanni’s authority is one upon which in this case 
no reliance can be placed. It is only necessary to turn to the book 
before us, and look for the record of the death of Justinian, to which 
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particular allusion is made ; we must however premise that the history 
does not profess to begin till about the year a.p. 576, or the sixth of 
Justin II, At p. 320 of this volume (book v., chap. xiii.) we find 
the object of our search. John speaks of “the decease of Justinian 
the king, which was on the 14th day of the month Tishri the latter 
(i.e., Nov. 14) in the year eight hundred and seventy and six, when 
he had reigned thirty and nine years. Now Justin, his sister’s son, 
reigned after him thirteen years wanting forty days.” This instance 
alone is sufficient to point out the substantial agreement of John with 
recognized historians on the matter of dates, to which he pays (for 
the times) minute attention. Still farther to illustrate this question, it 
may not be amiss to give two or three others of John’s dates. Tiberius, 
the successor of Justin, was installed Cesar, Dec. 7, a.pv. 575. Tibe- 
rius again constituted Maurice the Cappadocian, Cesar, Aug. 5, A.p. 
582. Tiberius was crowned, Sept. 26, a.p. 579. Justin died, Oct. 4, 
of the same year. Chosrogs the Persian died in the year a.p. 579, 
after a reign of forty-eight years. To save trouble, we have regularly 
deducted 311 years from the author’s dates, which belong to the era of 
the Seleucide. 

It is time, however, that we leave this dry subject of chronology 
for other matters of more general interest, and enquire if anything is 
known of the life of John himself. Although he is called John, 
Bishop of Ephesus, it is highly probable that he had no direct spi- 
ritual jurisdiction in that city, which was the metropolis of that part of 
Asia Minor which peculiarly claimed the appellation of Asia. Several 
of the facts of his life seem to indicate that he was rather a “ mis- 
sionary bishop,’ on whom devolved the duty of seeking converts from 
among the heathen who still remained in those parts, and of introduc- 
ing them to the church. Invested with this wide commission, he is 
termed Asiaticus, Bishop of Asia, the image-breaker, and he who is 
over the heathen. This latter title is very similar to one which has 
been given to Hippolytus, George (of Cappadocia?), &e. In his 
missionary character, John is to be met with at Constantinople, where 
in the nineteenth year of Justinian he was honoured with a special 
royal commission to enquire after the heathen who still secretly prac- 
tised their religion there. This commission he executed with great 
energy, and with much satisfaction to his masters, though we should 
think with too much rigour. However, great numbers acquiesced in 
the demands of the constituted authorities, went to church, became 
the catechumens of John, and were baptized by him. We are not 
surprised to find him again commanded by Justinian to enquire after 
the heathen of various provinces of Asia Minor with a view to their 
conversion. On this occasion perhaps he received his title as Bishop 
of Ephesus, or of Asia. On this last occasion, says the historian, 
“Seventy thousand pagans were detected and converted in Asia, 
Phrygia, Lydia, and Caria; ninety-six churches were built for the 
new proselytes, and linen vestments, Bibles and liturgies, and vases 
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of gold and silver, were supplied by the pious munificence of Jus- 
tinian.”"* There is one error in this account of Gibbon’s of the ninety- 
six churches; the new converts themselves erected forty-one ; the 
emperor provided the rest. The zeal of John was not merely directed 
against paganism: he was more than an iconoclast ; he is said by Bar 
Hebreeus to have disinterred the bones of the heretic Montanus, and of 
Carata, Maximilla, and Priscilla, his three prophetesses, which were 
burnt. ‘ Toleration was not the virtue of the age.” 

How long John of Ephesus retained his influence at court is un- 
certain. Most likely, as he belonged to the Monophysite party, 
among whom, indeed, he was a distinguished leader, his fortunes fluc- 
tuated with those of his sect. There is abundant proof that he shared 
largely in the sufferings which befel those who held the same views 
with him in particular, at the instigation of John of Sirimis in the 
reign of Justin II. The work before us gives us a good deal of his 
personal history and experience in the time of his misfortunes, which, 
however, we must unwillingly pass over. The period, and circum- 
stances, and place of his death are uncertain. The only date which 
has been assigned to this event, so far as we know, is incorrect as 
shewn above. 

Having no further knowledge of his life upon which we can rely, 
we now come to his writings generally, and to this history in particular. 
We regret that we are unable to present a list of his works to our 
readers ; we can only say, that he was the author of various biographies, 
some of which are contained among the Syriac MSS. in the British 
Museum ; and that he wrote a great historical work, which was divided 
into three parts. This is his Ecclesiastical History, which he tells us 
commenced with the reign of Julius Caesar, and was continued down to 
his own day. The first part appears to be totally lost; and of the 
second, nothing remains but the few fragments quoted by Assemanni in 
the account of John, to which we have alluded. They are copied by 
him from a work by Gregory Bar Hebreeus, a Syriac writer, whose 
authority is Mar Michael. The greater part of the third division of 
John’s work is contained in the volume before us, now for the first time 
printed from a Syriac MS. in the British Museum. _ It is unfortunately 
incomplete. Not only are the beginning and end wanting, but also 
various portions from other parts. Yet incomplete as it is, we grate- 
fully accept what remains, as a precious relic of a highly valuable and 
important work. 

With a few words upon the plan and period of this book we must 
conclude the present notice. Properly speaking, the history reaches 
from about the year A.p. 570 to about a.p. 575,—that is, it embraces 
a period of about five years. The author divides his work into six 
books, and these again are subdivided into chapters—viz., Book I. 
into 42; Book II. into 52; Book III. into 56; Book IV. into 61; 
Book V. into 23; and Book VI. into 49. The first and second books 





* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. xlvii. 
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are chiefly occupied with matters relating to the persecution of the 
Monophysites under Justin, at the instigation of John of Sirimis, bishop 
of Constantinople. The third book contains a record of various cireum- 
stances in the closing years of Justin, and in the reign of his successor 
Tiberius. The fourth book gives a very full account of the conversion 
of certain remote African tribes, and of events connected therewith. 
The fifth book introduces us to the Tritheists, and the former part of 
the reign of Maurice. The sixth book is a collection of narratives of 
striking occurrences in the wars with the Persians, the Avares, and 
other enemies of the Romans at that period. 

In the 418 pages of which the volume before us consists, there is 
very much useful and interesting information, and not a little for which 
we may elsewhere search in vain. If it should be objected that it is 
the production of a Monophysite, and therefore of a partizan, we ask 
what histories will stand if such atest is to be supplied? Few, indeed, 
are the written histories of great periods of the church which are free 
from party spirit. If we find it we must make allowance for it. The 
same may be said of our author’s credulity, as the one shews that he 
was endowed with the same human nature as others; this may serve to 
shew that he partook of the weaknesses of his age. The readers of the 
church historians of the fifth century will understand this. 

We hope that Mr. Cureton will find leisure to present the British 
public with his promised translation of a book which he has edited 
with so much care, ability, and success, 





1. General History of the Christian Religion and Church. From the 
German of Dr. Avaustus Neanper. Translated from the last 
Edition by Josern Torrey, Professor of Moral and Intellectual 
Philosophy in the University of Vermont. Vol. IX. Published 
from the Posthumous Papers by K. H. Ta. Scunemer.  Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 1855. 8vo. pp. 584. 


2. A Compendium of Ecclesiastical History. By Dr, Joun C. L. 
GresELER, Consistorial Counsellor and Ordinary Professor of The- 
ology in Géttingen. Second Edition. Translated from the Ger- 
man by the Rev. Wiystantey Hutt, M.A., Vicar of North 
Muskham. Volume V. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1855. 
8vo. pp. 412. 


WE have at length, in English, the last instalment of the Church His- 
tory of the great Neander. It embraces a period whose importance 
can searcely be overrated, extending from Boniface the Eighth to the 
Reformation. This space includes the Councils of Basle and of Con- 
stance, and the lives and labours of our own Wicklife, and of Huss 
and Jerome of Prague. The biographies and opinions of those great 
men are sketched with the same masterly skill which has so long 
furnished life-like portraits of the great actors in church history, and a 
great treat is in reserve for our readers who intend to make themselves 

‘vsonally acquainted with this volume. Perhaps, in a semi-political 
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point of view, and as bearing on the Reformation, the history of the 
Popes will be perused with the greatest interest. Their own ambition 
and folly brought about the great papal schism, which presented to 
Christendom the startling and scandalous spectacle of two heads of the 
Church, both pretending to be infallible and divine, and by its results 
hastened the Reformation. While we regret that Neander did not live 
to portray the moving scenes of the age of Luther, we are glad that 
he lived to bring his history down toa period when writers became more 
numerous, and make his loss less deeply felt. 

Gieseler also is no more, and his history is associated, like 
Neander’s, with the idea of the loss to the Church which the death of 
such pains-taking men produces. This volume reaches from the Council 
of Pisa to the rise of the Reformation in Germany and Switzerland. 
The German work extends to the Peace of Westphalia, a.p. 1648, and 
would occupy two more volumes of the English edition. Messrs. 
Clark will be guided by the wish of their subscribers whether they 
shall proceed or not ; and, for our own part, we beg to express a strong 
hope that so valuable a text-book will be completed by them. We 
must mention that both these volumes are parts of the “ Foreign Theo- 
logical Library,” which deserves the extensive patronage of the reli- 
gious and learned public. 





A History of the Christian Church. By Dr. Cuartes Haste, Professor 
of Theology in the University of Jena. Translated from the 
Seventh and much-improved German Edition. By Cartes EF, 
BiuMENTHAL, Professor of Hebrew and of Modern Languages in 
Dickinson College, and Conway P. Wine, Pastor of the first Pres- 
byterian Church in Carlisle, Pennsylvania. London: Triibner and 
Co. 1855. Large 8vo. -pp. 756. 


One peculiarity of this work is its bringing into a small compass the 
whole history of the Church, down to the sects and parties of the pre- 
sent age. It may appear at first sight, that so comprehensive a survey 
could not be well taken in so limited a space; but Dr. Hase has suc- 
ceeded in his design most admirably, and given, not a mere series of 
dry details, but very graphic and spirited accounts of the various ages 
of the Christian era. The translators say properly, in reference to 
this subject, that “a miniature representation of a vast mass of facts, 
in which each personage and event shall appear in their individual 
freshness and relative proportions, requires for its execution peculiar 
talents and rare opportunities. The Germans appear to possess these 
in a greater degree than most other people. Their learned men highly 
appreciate the value of such manuals, and their literature abounds in 
them.’’ From this general observation they proceed to furnish a cha- 
racter which we must give entire, as conveying far better than we can 
do the style and character of the book :— 

“ From the letters we have received, and from public journals, we might present 
many testimonies, not only that such a work was needed, but that nothing in the 
literature of the present day was so likely to supply the deficiency as a translation of 
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the work we had announced. The style of our author is especially adapted to the 
Anglo-Saxon mind; his astonishing power of condensed expression; his ssthetic, if 
not religious sympathies with every variety of intellectual and moral greatness ; his 
skilful daguerreotypes of character by means of the transmitted light of contemporary 
language ; the delicate irony and genial humour which pervade his descriptions ; the 
picturesque liveliness with which a single character or incident brings out the manners 
and spirit of an age; the precision with which his scientific arrangement is preserved ; 
the critical judgment with which the minutest results of recent investigation are intro- 
duced, and the graceful proportion and animation with which the whole stands out 
before us, render his history attractive to all kinds of readers. He throws away every 
name or event which has no historic utility or organic life. He appreciates an heroic 
spirit wherever it appears, and each period is estimated as nearly as possible in its own 
light. This is not merely a history of the hierarchy, of the nobility, or of great men, 
but of the Church. His descriptions, therefore, embrace especially traits of common 
life, the progress of the arts, and indications of advancement in social freedom. If 
his theological opinions do not quite coincide with our own, he seldom, at least in this 
work, obtrudes them upon our attention. His object seems to have been to maintain 
historical accuracy, rather than to exhibit his own opinions; and if sometimes our 
favourite characters or views do not appear in the light in which we have usually con- 
templated them, his uniform impartiality and intelligence make us suspect our 
earlier judgments. None but those who observe the structure rather than the parti- 
cular dogmatic experiences of this work, will be likely to detect the author’s peculiar 
views, and such readers can afford to give them whatever consideration they deserve. 
A striking comparison has been drawn between him and a living English historian and 
essayist ; but the reference can be only to the liveliness and brilliancy of his historical 
scenes, and not to the minute space in which the picture of more than eighteen cen- 
turies is presented.” 

When speaking of space, we must not let our readers infer that 
this work is a small one. The volume is very large, and the pages 
well filled with compact type, so that it is really a substantial monu- 
ment of skill and erudition. 


1. The Ecclesiastical History of New England ; comprising, not only 
Religious, but also Moral and other Relations. By Josern B. Fevt. 
Vol. I. Boston: The Congregational Library Association. 1855. 
Large 8vo. pp. 668. 


2. New England’s Memorial. By Natnanret Morton. Sixth Edi- 
tion. Also, Governor Bradford’s History of Plymouth Colony, 
§c. §c. Boston: Congregational Board of Publication. 1855. 
Svo. pp. 538. 


Tuese volumes will naturally excite more attention in America than 
in England ; yet they have a general interest as the records of very 
exciting times, the events of which have had a mighty influence on 
Christendom. The way in which the language and institutions of 
England have been spread over the western world, is a dispensation of 
Providence, the immediate results alone of which are now seen. The 
time will come when the ultimate developments of American polities 
and religious tendencies will make all the particulars of the early 
settlements of the New World of great importance. 
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The Church Historians of England. Vol. III. Part II. Containing 
the Works of Simeon of Durham. Translated from the Original 
Latin, with Preface and Notes, by the Rev. JosepH Srevenson, 
M.A., of University College, Durham, Vicar of Leighton Buzzard. 
London: Seeleys. 1855. 8vo. pp. 380. 


Tue series of which this volume is a portion well deserves the support 
of Englishmen, especially of those who take an interest in the early 
religious history of their country. There have already appeared Beda, 
the Saxon Chronicle, Florence of Worcester, Ethelwerd, Alfred, Hyde, 
Wallingford, Ingulf, Gaimar, and William of Malmesbury; and the 
present volume contains Simeon of Durham. Of the life of this author 
little is known. It appears that he was present at the disentombment 
of the body of St. Cuthbert, in the year 1104, at which time he was 
an inmate of Durham Cathedral. He probably died at the time the 
Chronicle terminates, a.v. 1129. His works now presented to the 
English public are as follows :—His “ History of the Kings,” extend- 
ing from A.D. 616 to 1129; “ History of the Church of Durham,” 
which gives a full account of the fortunes and migrations of the monks 
of St. Cuthbert, from the introduction of Christianity into Northumbria 
to the year 1096. Of this work Mr. Stevenson says: “ Although 
professing to deal with ecclesiastical history only, it furnishes us with 
many important illustrations of the secular affairs of the northern dis- 
tricts of England. Simeon was well informed upon the incidents 
which he narrates, although it must be admitted that he is sometimes 
betrayed into serious errors. He loses no opportunity of magnifying 
the dignity and importance of his patron saint, by recounting instances 
which draw largely upon the credulity of his readers; but these narra- 
tives for the most part so well illustrate either the history, or the 
manners, or the faith of the age to which they relate, that we are no 
losers by their introduction.” This is the right way to estimate the 
value of works like these. They took the form of the times when they 
were written, and their very absurdities are often their best commen- 
dation. 

Then follow—“ The History of the unjust persecution of the first 
Bishop William ;” “A short History concerning the Intruder during 
the time of Bishop William the Second ;’’ “ Chronicles of the Angles ;”’ 
“History of the Siege of Durham,” and some shorter pieces. Mr. 
Stevenson speaks highly of Simeon as an accurate and credible writer, 
a truthful and honest historian. The series is well edited, and great 
credit is due to Mr. Stevenson for the great care bestowed by him 
on every portion of it. We shall watch the work as it proceeds, 
and make our readers acquainted with its consecutive portions. 


1. A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament, with a 
New Translation. By M. Kauiscu, Phil. Doc., M.A. Exodus. 
London: Longmans. 1855. 8vo. pp. 656. 
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2. The same work, adapted for English readers, without the Hebrew 
text. 8vo. pp. 488. 


For a long time past we have expressed a wish, in the pages of this 
JourNAL, that some competent scholars would undertake a learned 
comment on the Hebrew text of the Holy Scriptures, corresponding in 
plan to those of Bloomfield and Alford on the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment. Such a work presents itself to our notice at last, but from a 
quarter where we did not look for it, and we are happy to be able to 
say it is well done. The only anxiety we now feel is for the comple- 
tion of what has been commenced with so much credit; because, 
judging from the size of the volume before us, the whole Commentary 
must be of considerable extent. Yet there is nothing we could wish 
curtailed, and we shall be glad to hear that the learned author is amply 
encouraged to finish his labours in the same careful and earnest spirit 
in which he has begun them. 

Exodus was allowed to precede Genesis, because “it forms the 
centre of Divine revelation, and is best calculated to convey a correct 
idea of the spirit and tendency of the Commentary.” The explanation 
of the Jewish laws is treated with more copiousness than in any exist- 
ing Biblical exposition, because the people of Israel was distinguished 
by its laws from other nations. ‘ By its theology it became the holy, 
the chosen people; whilst by its manners and customs it is only a 
member of the common family of the oriental nations.” The spirit in 
which the task has been undertaken is pleasingly described in the 
preface. “The author, by endeavouring to sum up, as it were, the 
previous researches, in order to promote, however modestly, the Biblical 
exegesis by calm and impartial combinations, has, at the same time, 
established his claim to the indulgent examination of the learned public. 
He has undertaken the arduous work strengthened by his love for the 
sacred and earliest sources of human civilization, and he willingly 
confides it to the benign influence of Divine grace.’’ An Introduction 
of thirty pages discusses some preliminary questions, such as—“ Im- 
portance, name, contents, division, and unity of Exodus ;” “ Chronology 
of Exodus ;’” “ Accounts of ancient profane writers of the Exodus,” 
&e., &e. M. Kalisch is everywhere conservative in his opinions, and 
a healthy tone pervades all his remarks. In reference to the unity of 
the book, he says :— 

“Its unity has been questioned, not only by that school of Biblical critics which 
dismembers the sacred writings quite as arbitrarily and blindly as many hypercritical 
philologists of the last century dissected Homer’s songs into incoherent fragments ; 
but even more moderate interpreters believe that our book is disfigured by spurious 
interpolations. We have, in all such passages, tried to refute this very questionable 
opinion. We see the completest harmony in all parts of Exodus ; we consider it as a 
perfect whole, pervaded throughout by one spirit, and the same leading ideas.” 


In the body of the work the Hebrew text occupies the right hand 
page, and the new translation the left, while the very copious notes are 
placed in the lower margin. The English version is adhered to strictly 
wherever it is practicable, only necessary alterations being admitted, 
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the variations being always marked. The Commentary itself is the 
result of great reading, and lays under contribution every learned 
source both ancient and modern, from Aben Ezra to Gesenius and 
Ewald. It is impossible to read a chapter without feeling that the 
writer is worthy of confidence, while there is a freshness and spirit in 
his style which makes pleasure the handmaid of edification. We hope 
the work will excite the attention of all our readers. The English 
edition is for those who are not able to read the Hebrew, and contains 
the substance of the larger volume. 

The great importance we attach to this work makes us anxious 
that nothing may prevent its completion. We know that the zealous 
and learned author is prepared to consecrate his best energies to a 
service which he regards as the noblest he can be engaged in, but we 
cannot presume that he is prepared ‘to sustain heavy pecuniary loss, in 
addition to the outlay of labour which it entails. On this account we 
would speak plainly to our readers, and urge them to encourage Dr. 
Kalisch, by procuring for themselves this first volume. Biblical 
scholars, and all who are solicitous for the explanation and illustration 
of the Holy Scriptures, have often a generous duty to perform, leading 
them to patronise what they may not exactly want for the good of a 
common cause: and thus to help on enterprises which would otherwise 
fail. All our readers may be suited by one or the other of the editions 
of this Commentary: the learned by that with the Hebrew text and 
the more erudite notes; and those whose studies do not extend beyond 
their native Saxon, by that which is simplified for their especial use. 





A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, including the 
Biblical Chaldee. From the Latin of Wituram Gesentvs, late 
Professor of Theology in the University of Halle-Wittemberg. By 
Epwarp Rostyson, Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. With corrections and large additions, partly furnished 
by the author in manuscript, and partly condensed from his larger 
Thesaurus, as completed by Roepicer. Fifth Edition, revised and 
stereotyped. London: Triibner and Co. 1855, Large 8vo. pp. 
1170. 


Tus is decidedly the most complete edition of Gesenius’s Manual 
Hebrew Lexicon. No former one could contain the last additions of 
the learned author, since his Thesaurus has only recently been finished. 
Everything of importance has been incorporated in this volume, and 
its size and price, as well as the clearness of its typography, will make 
it a boon to students of the Hebrew language. It is a subject for 
grateful reflection that the sacred tongue is yearly receiving more 
earnest attention, and that the apparatus necessary for the prosecution 
of the study is more easily procured. 
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Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar. Seventeenth Edition. With numerous 
Corrections and Additions. By Dr. E. Roepicer. Translated by 
T. J. Conant, Professor of Hebrew in Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary. With Grammatical Exercises and a Christomathy by the 
Translator. New York: Appleton; London: Triibner. 1855. 8vo. 
pp- 374. 


GeseEntvs’s valuable labours on Hebrew philology have never received 
a better dress than the present. The paper and type are admirable. 
The educational appliances at the end of the volume are well adapted 
to give to the learned a thorough knowledge of the language by a sure 
graduated process. In this respect Hebrew literature may be expected 
to make rapid strides in the coming generation; for while, by the old 
method, students were expected only to translate, they are now encou- 
raged to compose in the language, which has thus applied to it the 
method which makes such efficient classical scholars. 





Uhlemann’s Syriae Grammar. Translated from the German by 
Enocu Hurcuinson. With a course of Exercises in Syriac Gram- 
mar, and a Christomathy and brief Lexicon, prepared by the Trans- 
lator. New York: Appleton; Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1855 
8vo. pp. 384. 


In the translator’s preface we are informed that this Grammar is 
acknowledged by all to be a manual of rare excellence, and we are 
glad to welcome it in an English dress. ‘ Some of our helps of this 
kind in the study of Syriac are too brief, and others too voluminous. 
Uhlemann has aimed to present, within moderate limits, | a work suf- 
ficiently extensive for ordinary purposes of instruction.” We hope 
this work will prove another stimulus to many to enter upon a study 
which promises to bring to the competent scholar both mental treasures 
and literary fame. The stores of Syriac learning are yet far from 
exhausted, and in our own national Museum they lie like fields white 
to the harv est, ready to yield their sheaves to the earnest labourer. 
The beauty of the typography of this volume almost incites to pro- 
gress in the study of it, and it deserves to be well known and used 
among us. The Christomathy and Lexicon are valuable additions to 
the Grammar. 





Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, Abridged from the Larger Work. 
By Joun Krrto, D.D., F.S.A.  Tllustrated by numerous Engrav- 
ings. Edinburgh : A. and C. Black. 1855. Medium 8vo. pp: 
808. 


Tue larger work alluded to in the above title occupies a very high 
place in the department of Biblical science, and has had a very large 
circulation. It is now out of print, and a new edition is being pre- 
pared by the Rev. Dr. Burgess, with numerous alterations and addi- 
tions. But the price (three guineas) necessarily keeps this work out 
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of the hands of many who wish to avail themselves of it; and for 
their use this abridged edition has been prepared. It will be found an 
excellent compendium of the great Cyclopedia; is a beautifully printed 
volume ; and is decidedly one of the cheapest books now asking for 
public patronage. This is a new and revised edition. 





The Christian Cyclopedia; or, Repertory of Biblical and Theological 
Literature. By the Rev. James Garpner, M.D. and A.M. Edin- 
burgh: Johnstone and Hunter. Large 8vo. pp. 900. 


Tuts large volume contains an immense mass of information, collected 
and arranged with considerable care. The work contemplates the 
profit of the private Christian more than of the Biblical scholar, and 
surveyed within this more humble, though useful, range of operations, 
we can give it our cordial approval. The compiler says, “ In its place 
this Cyclopedia embraces the general features of both a Biblical and 
theological dictionary, along with a comprehensive digest of the lite- 
rature and biography connected with Christianity; the idea having 
been suggested by, as the volume is founded on, a work which was 
published in America nearly twenty years ago.” In the theological 
articles there is a leaning to a certain side, as was to be expected, yet 
the arguments pro and con are stated with fairness and candour. The 
book will form a valuable addition to a Christian library. 





Specimen of a Revision of the English Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
Jrom the original Hebrew, on the basis of the common English version, 
compared with the earlier ones on which it was founded. Prepared 
for the American Bible Union by Tuomas J. Conant, Professor in 
Rochester Theological Seminary. In Three Parts: I. The common 
English Version, the Hebrew Text, and the Revised Version, with 
critical and philological notes. II. The Revised Version, with ex- 
planatory notes, for the English reader. III. The Revised Version, 
by itself. New York: American Bible Union; Louisville: Bible 
Revision Association ; Cincinnati: American Christian Bible Society ; 
London: Triibner and Co. 1855. 4to. pp. 32. 


Our American brethren are proceeding with some earnestness in their 
efforts to make translations of the Holy Scriptures represent the 
originals as closely as possible. The care taken will be shewn by the 
advertisement prefixed to this specimen, which we copy entire. 


“The plates having been prepared for the following sheets, they are sent out for 
the satisfaction of those who are interested in the work of revision. From this spe- 
cimen, they will learn the plan of the work for the Old Testament, and the manner of 
executing it. 

“The following rules of translation shew the general principles followed in this 
work, without entering into minute specifications. 

“1, Give the author’s meaning. To this object every other is to be sacrificed, if 
necessary. 
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“A perfect translation is an exact expression of the author’s meaning, 
in his own manner. It should, as far as possible, be to the original writing 
what the image reflected from a perfect mirror is to the object. 

“2. Translate word for word, by the corresponding literal equivalents in English, 
wherever English idiom will allow it. Where this cannot be done, translate phrase 
for phrase, by English equivalents, as near the original form as possible. 

“ 3. Give the sense of the author, in the author’s own manner. 

“Tf a literal translation, word for word, would be ungrammatical, awk- 
ward, harsh, obscure, or feeble, where the author’s expression is correct, clear, 
graceful, vigorous, and animated; then the mere verbal correspondence is no 
just representation of the original. 

“4, Preserve faithfully the general characteristics and costume of the original 
work, 

“A translation should make no false impressions, in regard to the age, 
the country, and the people, to which the book belongs. The scenery, 
natural history, climate, productions, the manners, usages, opinions, state of 
knowledge and of the arts, &c., should all be faithfully mirrored in the version. 
In regard to style also, a modern air should not be given to an ancient 
writing. 

“5. Use literal translation, where more than one construction or interpretation 
of the original words is possible, and both can be conveyed by the literal form. 

“ Where this cannot be done, the different constructions should be put in 
the text and margin. The reader of the translation should have the same 
opportunity, for judging of the possible interpretations of the passage, as the 
reader of the original. 

*6. Use no superfluous words. 

“A translation should contain no words which are not necessary for the 
exact expression of the sense of the original, in the form best adapted to it. 
There is no use, therefore, for italicised words.” 

“7. In this work, the phraseology of the Common English Version is to be used, 
so far as is consistent with fidelity to the original, and a proper regard to the present 
usage of the English language. 


“ Editions of some of the works, to which reference is made : 

“ The Ancient Versions, in the Complutensian, Antwerp, Paris, and London (Wal- 
ton’s) Polyglotts. 

“ Septuagint Version: the text of the Vatican MS. in the Editio Romana, one vol. 
fol. Rome, 1587; Bos’ ed. one vol. 4to. 1709; Holmes and Parsons’ ed. four vols. 
fol. Oxford, 1798 —1827 ; Tischendorf’s ed. two vols. 8vo. Leipz. 1850; Jager’s ed. 
two vols. 4to. Paris, 1839; the text of the Alexandrine MS. in Baber’s Fac-simile, 
six vols. fol. London, 1816—28; Breitinger’s reprint of Grabe’s ed. four vols. 4to. 
Ziirich, 1730—32.—Tischendorf’s Fac-simile of the Codex Ephraemi, two vols. 4to. 
Leipz. 1843—5, and of the Codex Friderico-Augustanus, one vol. 4to. Leipz. 1846. 

“ Other Greek Versions, in Bahrdt’s Hexapl. Orig. quae supersunt, two vols.. $vo. 
1769—70. 

“ Syriac Version, in Lee’s ed. two vols. 4to. London, 1823. 

“ Vetus Itala, in Sabatier’s ed. three vols. fol. 1743; Jerome’s revision of it, in 
Vallarsi’s ed. of his Works. 

“ Vulgate, Erhard’s ed. one vol. fol. 1748. 


“ Versions of later date: 
“ Sante Pagnino, Biblia Sacra (1528) 2d ed. one vol. fol. 1541. 
“ “ as revised by Arias Montano (in the Antwerp Polyglott). 
“ Luther, die ganze heilige Schrift (1534), in Steir and Theile’s Polyglotten-Bibel, 
1847— 





» “If a translation contains words which have been improperly added to the 
original, they should of course be i¢alicised, to put the reader on his guard. But this 
is not the case in view here.” 
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“ Castalio, Biblia Sacra (1551), two vols. 8vo. Leipz. 1738. 

“ Junius & Tremellius, Biblia Sacra (1579), one vol. fol. 1607. 

‘‘ Biblia; de gantsche Heylige Schrifture (by an order of the Synod of Dort, 1618; 
published by authority of the States-General, 1637); one vol. fol. 1741. 

“La Sainte Bible, traduite par Lemaistre de Sacy (1667); four vols. royal 8yo, 
1841. 

“ Old English Versions ; and as revised in the Common Version : 

“ Wycliffe, (about 1382—4; revised, about 1388); ed. by Forschall and Madden, 
four vols. 4to. Oxford, 1850. 

“ Coverdale, (1535); Bagster’s Reprint, one vol. 4to. London, 1847. 

“ Tyndale, (published by Rogers, under the name of Matthew, 1537) one vol. 4to, 
London, 1549. 

“ Cranmer, (1540), one vol. fol. 1540. 

a Genevan Version, (1560), one vol. fol. 1583. 

s (with Tomson’s Version of N. T.) one vol. 4to. 1606. 
* Bishop? Bible, (1568), one vol. fol. 1595. 
“ King James’ Revision, (1611), 2d ed. one vol. fol. 1613. 
as restored by the American Bible Society, one vol. 8vo. 1854. 


“ Other Versions consulted, including Commentaries with Versions. 


“‘ Pineda, commentarius in Jobum, two vols. fol. 1612. 
“ Drusius, nova versio et Scholia in Jobum (in the Critici Sacri, vol iii.) 1636. 
“ Codurcus, libri Job versio nova ex Hebr. cum Scholiis (idid.) 1651.” 


As we wish our readers to form a judgment of the results of the 
labour thus bestowed, we will quote the revised translation of the first 
chapter of the Book of Job. 


“ There was a man in the land of Uz, whose name was Job. This man was per- 
fect and upright, and one who feared God and shunned evil. There were born to 
him seven sons and three daughters. His substance was seven thousand sheep and 
goats, and three thousand camels, and five hundred yoke of oxen, and five hundred 
she-asses, and very many servants. And this man was great, above all the sons of 
the east. 

“Now his sons went and held a feast, at the house of each, on his day ; and they 
sent, and invited their three sisters, to eat and to drink with them. And when they 
had let the feast-days go round, Job sent and purified them. And he rose early in the 
morning, and offered burnt-offerings, according to the number of them all: for Job 
said, It may be that my sons have sinned, and have forsaken God in their hearts. Thus 
did Job continually. 

“ Now it was the day, when the Sons of God came to present themselves before 
Jehovah; and Satan also came among them. And Jehovah said to Satan: From 
whence comest thou? And Satan answered and said: From roaming over the earth, 
and from walking about upon it. And Jehovah said to Satan: Hast thou observed 
my servant Job, that there is none like to him on the earth, a perfect and upright 
man, one that feareth God and shunneth evil? And Satan answered Jehovah, and 
said: For nought doth Job fear God? Hast not thou hedged him about, and his 
house, and all that he hath, on every side? The work of his hands thou hast blessed, 
and his substance is spread abroad in the earth. But, put forth now thy hand and 
touch all that he hath,—if he will not renounce thee to thy face! And Jehovah said 
to Satan: Lo, all that he hath is in thy power ; only, against himself do not put forth 
thy hand. And Satan went out from the presence of Jehovah. 

“ Now it was the day, that his sons and his daughters were eating, and drinking 
wine, in the house of their brother, the first-born. And there came a messenger to 
Job, and said: The cattle were ploughing, and the she-asses were grazing beside them ; 
and Sabzans fell upon and took them ; and the servants they have smitten with the 
edge of the sword, and only I alone escaped to tell thee. 

“ Whilst he was still speaking, there came another, and said: The fire of God fell 
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from heaven, and burned the flocks and the servants, and consumed them ; and only 
I alone escaped to tell thee. 

“ Whilst he was still speaking, there came another, and said: Chaldeans formed 
three bands, and set upon the camels and took them; and the servants they have 
smitten with the edge of the sword, and only I alone escaped to tell thee. 

“ Whilst he was still speaking, there came another, and said: Thy sons and thy 
daughters were eating, and drinking wine, in the house of their brother, the first-born. 
And lo, there came a great wind from beyond the wilderness, and struck upon the 
four corners of the house, so that it fell on the young men, and they died; and only 
I alone escaped to tell thee. 

“Then Job arose, and rent his garment, and shaved his head; and he fell to the 
earth and worshipped. And he said: Naked came I forth from my mother’s womb, 
and naked shall I return thither. Jehovah gave, and Jehovah hath taken away ; 
blessed be the name of Jehovah ! 

“Tn all this Job sinned not, nor uttered folly against God.” 





Roberts’s Sketches in the Holy Land, Syria, Idumea, Arabia, Egypt, 
and Nubia ; reduced from the Lithographs by Louis Haghe. With 
Historical and Descriptive Notices, and an Introductory View of 
Jewish History, by the Rev. Grorce Croty, LL.D. Part VI. Lon- 
don: Day and Son. 

WE noticed the commencement of this valuable work in our last num- 

ber, and it has since appeared regularly every fortnight. In every 

respect it answers to the conditions put forth by the publishers, and 
we have much pleasure in again bringing it under the notice of our 
readers. This part contains the following illustrations ;—Church of 
the Annunciation, Nazareth—The Fountain of Cana—Cana, general 
view—Town of Tiberias, looking towards Lebanon—The Sea of Tibe- 
rias, looking towards Bashan—Tiberias from the walls, Safed in the 
distance. The literary department, by Dr. Croly, is well executed,— 
combining correct descriptions of the places with a graphic brevity. 

The Holy Scriptures and the works of the most approved travellers are 

constantly appealed to, and the result is an account of each engraving 

—brief but satisfactory. 





1. Christian Theism. The Testimony of Reason and Revelation to the 
Existence and Character of the Supreme Being. By Rosert An- 
cuor Tompson, M.A. London: Rivingtons, 1855. 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 876. 

2. The First Cause ; or, A Treatise upon the Being and Attributes of 
God. In Two Parts, viz.,—I. The Proof from Reason. II. The 
Proof from Revelation. By J. C. Wuisn, M.A., Incumbent of 
Trinity Church, East Peckham. London: Seeleys. 1855. 8vo. 
pp. 464. 

3. An Essay on the Existence and Attributes of God. By the Rev. 
Parrick Boorn, A.M., Minister of Innerleithen. Edinburgh: 
Paton and Ritchie. 1855. 8vo. pp. 308. 


ALrnovGu it is our intention to enter more fully on Mr. Thompson’s 
argument than the present notice will permit, we think it right to him 
and our readers to refer to it without any delay. Already it stands at 
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the head of six treatises which the Burnett competition has called into 
existence,—three noticed in our last number, and three now under 
review. It is a satisfa¢tion to ourselves at least, that our judgment 
coincides with that of the examiners as to the relative merits of the 
works to which the prizes were awarded. Mr. Thompson’s essay is 
the largest, and we think it is in every respect the best of those which 
have yet appeared. What unknown mental treasures may yet be 
destined to see the light we cannot possibly predict; but, if nothing 
more comes of the rejected papers, there is little fear of the critical 
sagacity of the judges being questioned by posterity. We do not 
mean by this observation to disparage the five other essays,—far from 
it: they are all good in their respective spheres and aims, but we 
merely mean to intimate that Mr. Thompson’s is—what it ought to be 
—the best of the six. 

Mr. Thompson has chosen for the motto of his first volume, but 
without stating its source, “ Mia pév odv 7» ths adnOaas 60s, GNX’ eis 
duty KaOdrep eis dévvaov rotapov éxpéovar Ta petOpa dra ad oben,” 
“‘ There is one path of truth, but into it, as into a perennial river, 
streams flow from various sources,’’—an idea which the whole essay 
beautifully illustrates. The supremacy of revelation—the way of 
truth—is everywhere maintained; but at the same time, all other 
sources from which we derive the knowledge of God are recognized. 
The first volume treats of the existence of the Supreme Being, and is 
divided into two books ; the first, on “The first principles of knowledge, 
and their misapplication in systems of Atheism and Pantheism ;” the 
second, on “ The direct evidences of Natural Theism.” Book the first 
discusses these topics,—Of terms and method, modern systems, inc]ud- 
ing those of Descartes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, &c. ;—Ele- 
mentary principles of knowledge ;—Speculative theories of existence, 
such as Idealism and Materialism ;—Atheism, dogmatic or positive, 
and sceptical or negative ;—Pantheism, physical, intellectual and semi- 
pantheism. Book the second treats of the character of the evidences; 
—On space and time ;—Knowledge of the soul and of the world ;— 
Evidences of an incomprehensible, infinite Being in the limiting con- 
ditions of all knowledge ;—a@ priori proofs;—God is a Spirit ;—The 
personality of God ;—The revelation of God in the aspirations of the 
soul. An Appendix treats of Causality as a universal principle of 
judgment, and of its objective validity. Under these heads a vast 
amount of information is afforded, classified in a very luminous manner. 
Apart from the immediate object of the essay, the history of speculative 
philosophy is presented in a very popular manner in its bearings on 
the great questions at issue in a system of religion. 

The second volume is “On the character of the Supreme Being,” 
and likewise consists of two books. The first book is on “ The mani- 
festation of the Divine Character in Nature,” and includes the follow- 
ing particulars in successive chapters:—The wisdom, unity and infinity 
of the Author of Nature ;—The Divine Wisdom is unsearchable; the 
Plurality of worlds;—The Divine Holiness ;—The Law of God ;— 
Evil not chargeable upon the Creator ;—The Divine attributes. The 
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second book comprehends the following important subjects, under the 
general head, “ Scriptural revelation of the Divine Character. Objec- 
tions of modern Deism ;’’—Evidences and interpretation of Scripture ; 
—Dogmatie Theism of the Sacred Scriptures ;—On Miracles, and their 
relations to the Divine Wisdom ;—Modern Infidelity and its claim to 
sit in judgment upon God ;—The Scriptural doctrine of human sinful- 
ness with reference to the Divine perfections ;—The development theory 
of human nature ;—The Divine Wisdom and Goodness in the revela- 
tion of the Old Testament ;—Redemption: the great manifestation of 
Divine Wisdom, Holiness, and Love ;—The final consequences of evil, 
considered with reference to the Divine perfections ;—Fulfilment of the 
Divine purpose in the perfection of the life of Christ. The conclusion 
then surveys the whole subject in some of its practical tendencies. 
We must rest satisfied at present with this general outline of the work, 
and express our admiration of it as the production of a Christian 
scholar and gentleman. Some objections to parts of the argument we 
reserve for a future occasion. 

Mr. Whish informs us that he does not agree with those who think 
that the subject he is about to discuss has been worn threadbare, but 
rather agrees with Dr. Skinner, that “a day will come when in respect 
to these matters which have more divided mankind than all others, one 
judgment will be formed by all rational beings, when conviction of the 
rectitude of the Divine Government shall perfectly pervade the intelli- 
gent universe.” He then develops his purpose in the following pas- 


sage, which we feel sure will dispose our readers favourably towards 
the book :— 


“Even though we should feel that such a hope is too sanguine, and that among 
our fallen race there is little probability of perfect unanimity before that time when 
the truth will have more than its own inherent power to support it, when it will be 
as persuasively taught by the majesty of the judge as by the unquestioned accuracy 
of the judgment ;—yet we must all agree with Dr. Skinner when he says, ‘If the 
religion of Christ be not defensible by sober reasoning, it is not capable of being suc- 
cessfully defended. If it be not founded in reason, it is not founded in truth. But 
if it is founded in truth and reason, then may it safely challenge investigation, and 
not fear the penetration and strength of the weightiest understanding.’ It does thus 
challenge all mankind ; and every human mind which has the requisite knowledge is 
instinctively compelled to accept that challenge, and through the appeal of anxious 
questioning, if not of doubt, to test its genuineness and authenticity. The history of 
such an investigation, by whomsoever made, could scarcely fail to be of interest to 
those who are similarly engaged ; and the following pages may be taken as a record of 
the kind, arranged in the order which seemed best suited to the subject. It may, 
however, be necessary to remind the reader that he must not consider himself to be 
in possession of the writer’s opinions until the views stated in the first part, and sup- 
posed to be formed by reason alone, have been compared with the modifications and 
corrections deduced from Scripture in the second part. It is the sincere hope and 
belief of the author that the tendency of all he has written is to give repose to the 
mind, and to induce the most perfect confidence in the wisdom and love of our 
heavenly Father; and he earnestly prays that as his labours have been very profitable 
to himself, so the perusal of them may, by God’s blessing, be beneficial to others.” 


The small volume of Mr. Booth is a very modest production, treat- 
ing of the following subjects, which are discussed in a very sensible 
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and pious manner :—Cause and Effect ;—Self-existence: Dr. Clark’s 
argument ;—d posteriori argument ;—Power, Wisdom, and Goodness 
of God. Introductory chapter. A posteriori arguments ; human con- 
science and will; unity of God;—Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of 
God, as shewn by the light of nature ;—The same, as shewn by the 
light of nature and revelation ;—The same, as shewn by the Gospel of 
Christ ;—Practical inferences and reflections. 





The Poetical Works of William Lisle Bowles, Canon of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and Rector of Bremhill. With Memoir, Critical Disser- 
tation, and Explanatory Notes, by the Rev. G. Gitritian. Edin- 
burgh: Nichol. 1855. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 722. 


Tue poetry of Canon Bowles has been long before the public, and its 
general correctness and the purity of its sentiments have procured for 
it very general acceptance. We think Mr. Gilfillan overrates the 
author when he says that he was “ the father of modern poetry ;’’ but 
his works are well worthy a place in Mr. Nichol’s very handsome 
edition of the English Poets, to which these volumes belong. We like 
Mr. Bowles’s Sonnets better than his more lengthened pieces, and in- 
troduce one of them as a specimen of the whole. 


‘““THE HOUR-GLASS AND THE BIBLE. 


“ Look, Christian, on thy Bible, and that glass 
That sheds its sand through minutes, hours, and days, 
And years ; it speaks not, yet methinks it says 
To every human heart,—So mortals pass 
On, to their dark and silent grave! Alas 
For man! an exile upon earth he strays, 
Weary, and wandering through benighted ways ; 
To-day in strength, to-morrow like the grass 
That withers at his feet! Lift up thy head, 
Poor pilgrim, toiling in this vale of tears ; 
That book declares whose blood for thee was shed, 
Who died to give thee life; and though thy years 
Pass like a shade, pointing to thy death-bed 
Out of the deep, thy cry an angel hears, 
And by his guiding hand thy steps to heaven are led !”” 





A Selection of Psalms and Hymns, arranged for the Public Services 
of the Church of England. By the Rev. Cuartes Kemace, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Michael’s, Stockwell. London: Batten; and 
Simpkin and Co. 1855. Various sizes. 


WE should not be disposed to notice the numerous hymn books which 
yearly issue from the press, as a rule; but we make an exception on 
account of the great value of this selection, both as to its contents, and 
as to the extreme cheapness of its smaller editions, which adapts it so 
well to the poor, and to children in schools. The volume contains 
above eight hundred pieces, arranged in two departments ; first, the 
Psalms are given from the versions of various authors, the aim being 
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to select those which best convey evangelical sentiments. Then follow 
the Hymns, not disfigured by professed improvements, as is too often 
the case, but as they proceeded from their authors, the only alteration 
made being their reduction to four or five verses. We know of no 
collection more adapted to public or private use. For the closet it is 
about the best book of devotional Psalmody which has ever come under 
our notice. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 
BIBLICAL, EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Anglo-Biblical Institute—This modest, but really learned and useful 
society, contemplates the purity and correctness of the sacred texts of the Holy 
Scriptures as its sole aim; and the object is sought to be attained by papers read 
at its meetings, and vivd voce discussions. Its transactions are now before us, 
and from them we present the following selections to our readers. Information 
respecting the society may be obtained of the secretaries, Dr. Joseph Turnbull 
or John Hamilton, Esq., F.R.A.S., at the rooms 22, Hart Street, Bloomsbury 
Square, London. 

May 1st.—John Lee, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., in the chair :—The ordinary trans- 
actions were commenced by Dr. Brunn, a visitor, reading, in Hebrew, and 
translating the 100th Psalm. 

Dr. Jolowicz then read a paper on “ Biblical Astronomy,” in continuation of 
the discussion on that subject at the last meeting. He remarked with regard to 
a letter written by the Chief Rabbi, 8. J. Rapoport to Ch. Selig Slonymski. 

The term 4yp5, occurring in Job ix. 9, and xxxviii. 31, was further shewn, as 
at last meeting, to be properly rendered by “Orion.” The Syriac having some- 
times given xnyy for Sp3, and also for wy and wy, the author concluded that the 
idea of strength was included in them all; and that this agrees with the charac- 
ter attributed to the constellation Orion, as originally designed for star of Nimrod, 
who, according to the oriental mythology, was chained to heaven. 

he term ym, rendered in Job xxxviii. 31, by Pleiades, and so interpreted 
by Gesenius and others, Dr. Jolowicz considered to be more poy rendered 
by Scorpio; quoting the authority of Rabbi Samuel, in the Ba oe Talmud, 
who says, ‘‘ The constellation Scorpio lies in the yx +n, the milky-way.” The 
same phrase is found in Dan. vii. 10, 1 W274, “a fiery stream issued and 
came forth,” &c. The astronomer, Rabbi Samuel, therefore, so understood the 
phrase; and the Hebrews seem to have had no other term for the milky-way ; 
unless the term ppm, Job xxxviii. 37, be so understood, which is highly 
probable, for the ‘‘ numbering” must there relate to stars, not clouds. 

A learned and animated discussion arose on the reading of this paper; and 
the subject was further adjourned to next meeting, when Mr. Black engaged to 
bring a paper on Job. xxxviii. 37, ‘‘ Who can number the clouds in wisdom,” 
&c., and Dr. Jolowiez to bring his work on “‘ The Ascension of Isaiah,” in illus- 
tration of the phrases, ‘‘ the third heavens,” and “ the seven heavens.” 

June 5th.—Same chairman :—Dr. Turnbull, read, in Hebrew, and translated 
the second Psalm. 

The Rev. A Liwy gave a critical reading of the 49th Psalm, which elicited 
some important remarks and suggestions on several difficult portions of the text, 
particularly verse 14th, on which it was proposed to read n»wni instead of 02 
pw, as harmonizing better with the context; and it was unanimously agreed 
that pyy nn should be rendered with the LXX., @avaros momavé: avrovs, and 
not, as in the received version, “ death shall feed on them.” 

The Rev. Mr. Whitford, Rector of Dunton, Essex, favoured the meeting with 
an account of the new critical edition of the Septuagint, which he has in the 
press, and of which he presented a specimen in type. It is intended to comprise 
the whole corpus criticum of the chief editions of the LXX. The learned editor 
gives considerable importance to the Complutensian. The work is in quarto, 
with the various readings and authorities in the form of foot-notes. 

Dr. Lee concluded the transactions by reading, in Greek, and translating the 
eleventh chapter of Luke, verses 14—36. 4 

July 8rd.—Dr. William Shroud in the chair :—The Rev. Mr. Léwy read, in 
Hebrew, and translated the thirty-eighth chapter of Isaiah from ver. 9 to 21. 
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The originality of the learned member's translation of some passages gave 
rise to an instructive discussion on the meaning of several Hebrew words pre- 
senting difficulties. The expression +y pop, in verse 14, was thought to 
require further investigation; and the translator undertook to present, at a 
future meeting, not only the result of his researches in this instance, but a more 
extended inquiry into the Hebrew words expressive of the various kinds of birds 
mentioned in the Bible. 

A further discussion arose on the meaning of ww, in verse 10, and on the 

question whether it could be properly translated by any English word. The 
term ‘hell’ was considered to be the best term regarded only in itself; but the 
conventional ideas associated with that term are a powerful objection to its use 
as an equivalent meaning. ‘ Hades’ was thought unsuitable, as conveying no 
idea to the English mind; though more suitable, perhaps, than any other word, 
as an equivalent for »xw. On the whole it was concluded that it would be best 
to leave the word in Roman letters, “ sheol;” and to explain its literal meaning 
by a glossary appended to any particular English version. 
* The Rev. Mr. Whitford read a rhythmical version of the whole aforesaid 
passage, made by himself, as a specimen of his translation of the Odes of Scrip- 
ture, which he has some intention of publishing. He also read a portion of a 
paper ‘‘On the true value of the Septuagint version, and the necessity of its 
immediate critical revision.” This great work, as was briefly noticed last month, 
Mr. Whitford has commenced. If he could obtain adequate support, his re- 
searches would extend to all the great libraries of Europe for critical materials, 
in addition to those already published or known to the learned world. But, for the 
present, his labours are confined to an exact reprint of the Complutensian Text. 
“This will be, for the first time, printed separately, uncorrected, save misprints, 
&c. (all carefully recorded); the marks of Origen will be restored; there will 
be, in the foot-notes, a synopsis of the Aldine, the Roman, and the Alexandrian 
editions, and of the versions of Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion, also of the 
Cotton MS. and the Codex Alex., where they vary from the text as printed.” 
The work is in the press; to be published by subscription, at One Guinea, when 
a sufficient number of names are obtained. 

Mr. Whitford concluded by reading, in Greek, and translating the eleventh 


chapter of the gospel by Matthew from verse 2 to 8; and the business of the 
session terminated. 


Researches in Babylon.—At the Asiatic Society, July 7th, a paper containing 
the concluding portion of Col. Rawlinson’s “‘ Memoir on the Birs-i Nimrfid,” was 
laid on the table, and portions of it were read to the meeting. It traced the 
history of the City of Borsippa, as distinguished from Babylon, from the earliest 
times to the present day, collecting all the notices of the place which occur in 
the cuneiform inscriptions, whether Chaldean, Assyrian, or Babylonian, and 
comparing them with later statements in the Greek and Latin writers, with 
various passages of the Talmud, and Saban Sidr, and with a copious array of 
early Arabic authorities. In connection with this subject, the comparative 
geography of all northern Babylonia was discussed in more or less detail. The 
hydrographical system of the country was described at some length, and the 
innumerable changes to which the courses of the Tigris and Euphrates and their 
sudsidiary network of canals had been subject during a period of forty centuries, 
were explained and verified. Translations accompanied this paper of all the 
passages referring to Babylonia and Chaldea which occur in the Assyrian annals ; 
and there were further, literal English versions of most of the native Babylonian 
records, such as Nebuchadnezzar’s great inscription on the East India House 
slab; his cylinders from Senkereh, from Birs-i Nimrfd, and from Babylon ; and 
the various legends of the time of Nabonidus. Among the many sites described 
and identified were the following :—1. Hit, answering to the “Is of Herodotus, 
Acirods of Isidore, 15{kapa of Ptolemy, Ahava of Ezra, Ihidakira of the Talmud, 
and Dacira of the historians of Julian. The real name of the city was Ahi, or 
Thi; and the adjunct Da-Kira simply meant, in Chaldee, ‘“ of bitumen,” refer- 
ring to the famous bitumen springs peculiar to the place.—2. Nearda, the seat 
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of the famous Jewish Academy identified in the immediate vicinity of Perisabor, 
or Aubar.—3. Pombeditha, near Maiozamalcha, the modern Khdn-i-Saad.—4. He- 
liopolis, or “ city,of the sun ;” Sepharvaim of Scripture, called in the inscriptions 
Sippara, or Agana, (with the latter compare Naragam of Pliny; Axp-axavoy of 
Abydenus; Akra d’ Agana of the Talmud), Xfrrapa of the Greeks, and Sura of 
the Jews and Arabs (through the intermediate forms of Sifra and Sivra), at the 
modern Mosaib on the Euphrates.—5. Cutha of the Bible, the city of Nergal, 
known to the Arabs as Cutha, the city of Nimrud (Nergal, as the god of the 
chase, being always confounded with Nimrud): in the Inseriptions Kuté or 
Tiggaba; Avyva of Ptolemy; Digba of Pliny; Tigubis of the Peutingerian Tables 
at the modern ruins of Ibrahim.—6. Bilua of the Inscriptions ; BiABn of Ptolemy, 
at Hymar.—7. Borsippa, or Birs-i Nimrfid.—8. Akkad at Niffer.—9. Erech, or 
Orchoe at Warka.—10. Ellasar of Genesis ; Larsaof the Inscriptions ; and Nars 
of the Arabs at Senkereh.—11. Ur of the Chaldees, Hur of the Inscriptions, at 
Mugheir, &c. 

Another paper was laid on the table, which contained the second chapter of 
Col. Rawlinson’s memoir “On the Early Babylonian History.” This chapter 
referred to the Semitic period of the history; and contained copies and transla- 
tions of the legends of twenty-five different kings of the primitive Chaldean 
empire,—such legends having been found upon the bricks, tablets, cones of clay 
and cylinders which had been recently obtained in Chaldea. These names were 
in almost every case unknown to history; and many were exceedingly difficult 
to read. It seemed quite certain, however, that the line ascended at least as 
high as 2000 n.c. Among the earliest kings were two whose names were doubt- 
fully given as Urukh and Ilgi, and who appeared to have been the first great 
and general builders in Chaldea, their legends being found in the foundations of 
all the most ancient ruins throughout the country; that is, at Mugheir, at Sen- 
kereh, at Warka, and at Niger. Another king was Kudur-mapula, who had the 
title of “‘ravager of Syria, and thus seemed to represent the Chedorlaomer of 
Scripture. In his father’s name, indeed, the last element was khak, which was 
peculiar to the names of the Scythic or Athiopian kings of Susa, and thus seemed 
to indicate his Elamite descent. (T%rkhak, for instance, is found in the bricks of 
Susa, identical with Tirkakeh of Scripture, who belonged to the African /Ethio- 
pians, and was thus of cognate origin with the Susians ; khak is, in all probability, 
the hak or hye of the Egyptian Shepherds, and the khakan, or king, of the Turks 
at the present day.) Jsmidagon, again, who was proved by the inscriptions of 
Assyria to have lived before 1900 B.c., was often found on the Mugheir bricks, 
as were also the names of his son and grandson, Jbil-anu-duma and Gurguna. 
Lower down in the series occurred Durri-galzu,—a trace of whose name is still 
preserved in the title of Zergul applied by the Arabs to one of the cities of his 
foundation. He repaired the famous temple of Sin, or “the moon,” at Ur of the 
Chaldees, as appears by his bricks; and he is honourably mentioned on the 
cylinder of Nabonidus. The great city of Northern Babylonia, now called 
Akkerkuf, was built by this king. The bricks of Purna-puriyas are also found 
at Senkereh; and he is mentioned among the early kings on the cylinder of 
Nabonidus. Khummurabi, a still later king, has left many traces of his power. 
He built a palace at Kalwada, near Baghdad; and his bricks are found both at 
Mugheir and Senkereh. A hoard, also, of clay tablets, obtained by Mr. Loftus 
at Tel Sifr, in Southern Chaldea, are dated in the reign either of Khammurabi, 
or of his son Samshuiluna. A stone tablet, moreover, belonging to this king, 
Khammurabi, was one of the first Babylonian relics deposited in the British 
Museum. It is not easy to affiliatethese kings, or to determine their chronolo- 
gical succession. For the convenience, however, of arrangement, Col. Rawlin- 
son has classed in one series, and placed at the end of the list, a number of 
monarchs who seem to have been especial devotees of the ‘“‘ Moon God,’—their 
titles containing the name of ‘* Sin” as one of their component elements. Thus 
occurred in succession, Sin-shada, the builder of the great palace at Warka, 
opened by Mr. Loftus; Zur-sin, the founder of the city of Abu Shahrein,—an 
account of which, by Mr. Taylor, is printed in the forthcoming number of the 
Asiatic Society’s Journal; Rim-sin, of whom a fine stone tablet was lately dis- 
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interred from the ruins of Mugheir; and Naram-sin, who is also mentioned, on 
the cylinders of Nebonidus, as the repairer of a temple in ancient times, and 
whose name again appears on an alabaster vase obtained by the French Com- 
missioner at Babylon. The number of inscriptions relating to these primitive 
Chaldean kings which were translated and analyzed in the paper laid before the 
Meeting amounted to thirty-five; and it was shewn that a very solid foundation 
had been thus laid for building up our historical knowledge of Western Asia 
into what we have hitherto been accustomed to call the patriarchal ages. The 
period over which, indeed, Col. Rawlinson’s paper professed to extend was from 
B.C. 2234 to 1273, the latter being the supposed date of the commencement of 
the Assyrian empire. 


Publication of Assyrian Inscriptions.—Surprise has been often expressed that, 
whilst ample funds have been provided, both by Parliamentary grants and by 
wivate subscription, for carrying on excavations in Assyria and Babylonia, so 
Fttle should have been done towards utilizing the results. On this head, how- 
ever, there will soon be no longer room for reproach; for the Trustees of the 
British Museum, as we are informed, convinced of the great importance of the 
matter, have now decided on applying to the Treasury for a special grant, in 
order to enable them to publish ali the most valuable cuneiform inscriptions 
which have been discovered during the course of the recent excavations. The 
documents which it is thus proposed to render available for general examination 
are as follows :— 

1. A series of legends (thirty-five in number), from bricks, stone tablets, 
cones of clay, &c., belonging to the primitive Chaldean Empire, and dating B.c. 
2000—1500. 

2. Brick legends of the early Assyrian kings, from B.c. 1273 to about 1100. 

3. Annals of Tiglath Pileser the First, about B.c. 1120, completed from three 
cylinders found at Kileh Shirgat. 

4. Annals of Sardanapalus, about s.c. 850, from four independent texts at 
Nimrad. ’ 

5. Annals of Shamas-Phul (father of the Biblical Pul), from the new Nimrad 
Obelisk, about B.c. 800. 

6. Short legend of Pul and Semiramis, from a statue of the god Nebo, about 
B.C. 760. 

7. Annals of Sargon, from the new Khorsabad cylinders, about B.c. 705. 

8. Annals of Sennacherib, from the famous cylinder of Col. Tayler’s, recently 
acquired by the Museum,—s.c. 694. 

9. Selections from the annals of Asshur-bani-pal, the son of Esar-Haddon, 
from fragments of cylinders in the Museum,—s.c. 660. 

10. A set of new types of brick legends, belonging to the later Assyrian 
kings,—Pul, Sargon, Sennacherib, and Esar-Haddon. 


»> 11. Cylinders of Nebuchadnezzar, from Birs-i Nimrfid, Senkereh, and Babylon, 


‘and tylinders of Nabonidus, from Mugheir; and 

12. A series of brick legends, of Nebuchadnezzar, Nereglissor, and Nabonidus, 
from Babylon, Warka, Senkereh, and Mugheir. 

Under these twelve heads a series of historical documents will be brought 
together, ranging over a period of about 1500 years, from the Patriarchal ages 
to the taking of Babylon by Cyrus. The inscriptions will be lithographed; and, 
whereve e originals can be consulted, will be exhibited in fac-simile: the 
g a quarto volume of about 200 pages. 
olume, of the same dimensions, will be devoted to miscellaneous mat- 
for the most part, from the clay tablets, which once formed the lib- 
gs of Nineveh, and which are now deposited in the British Museum. 
iptions in this volume will be arranged under the following heads:— 
ries and vocabularies, together with all the tables, which are very 
explanatory of the system of cuneiform writing and of the gram- 
tructure of the Assyrian language. 
cimens of mathematical tables, astronomical formule, calendars and 
8 of observations. 
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butes of the gods and goddesses worshipped by the Assyrians, and explaining 
the general system of the Pantheon. , 

4. A series of passages referring to the wild sports of the Assyrians, and 
illustrating the hunting scenes sculptured on the walls of the Nineveh palaces. 

5. Architectural descriptions of great importance for the due understanding 
of the ruins, as recently uncovered; and 

- 6. A miscellaneous series comprising dynastic lists, <a of the seas, 
rivers, mountains, and countries known to the Assyrians, classifications of birds 
and beasts, &c., &c. 

Col. Rawlinson, assisted by Mr. Norris, of the Royal Asiatic Society, will be 
appointed, we understand, to edit this collection of inscriptions; and it is cal- 
pa seer that two years will suffice for the completion of the undertaking. 

We are further informed that the Trustees, in this publication of the inscrip- 
tions, have declined to sanction interlineary readings in the Roman character, 
with literal Latin translations. They have thought it better to limit their official 
guarantee to the faithful reproduction of the cuneiform texts,—throwing on the 
editors in their unofficial capacity the responsibility of interpretation; nor are 
we much inclined to quarrel with their decision in this respect, for, on the one 
hand, as the Trustees of the British Museum do not constitute a critical tribunal 
like the Council of the French Institute, it would be unwise to commit them- 
selves to a verdict on so complicated a question as the reading of the cuneiform 
character; and on the other hand, as the Royal Asiatic Society, relieved of the 
cuneiform lithography, which is the only expensive part of the publication, will 
be able to issue in its journal, at a remunerative price, Col. Rawlinson’s readings 
and translations simultaneously with the issue of the cuneiform texts by the 
Museum, the public will not be losers from the division of labour and expense. 
— Atheneum. 


At the Society of Antiquaries, June 21st, Mr. Henry Stevens, the agent of 
the Smithsonian Institution, exhibited an octavo Bible of the authorized version, 
called The Wicked Bible, on account of the very great number of gross typogra- 
phical errors, among which is the remarkable one of the omission of the negative 
‘*not” in the seventh commandment. When Charles the First was made aware 
of the fact by Bishop Laud, the king’s printers, Robert Barker and Martin Lucas, 
were fined by the Star Chamber three hundred pounds. Though this book has 
been sought for the last hundred years, no copy until now has been discovered, 
and this is probably unique. 


A trophy.—General Pelissier lately presented to the library of Algiers a 
volume of the ‘History of the Life of Christ,”” which was taken in the chapel of 
the cemetery of Sebastopol. It is in the Slavonian language, and in the folio 
form, is bound in the ancient style and gilt, and has two clasps in copper. On 
the top cover, in a gilt wreath, are the three personages of the Trinity. On one 
of the blank leaves is written in Russian, “ This book belongs to the Church of 
the Saints in the Cemetery;” and lower down, ‘“‘ Month of December—the priest 
Altin Bringin was here the 27th December, 1827.” The whole life is divided 
into twelve parts, one for each month; and the volume in question comprises 
the part for the month of December. The book was printed at Moscow, and 
the paper is of a grayish colour. The titles of the chapters and the first letters 
of each paragraph are in red ink, and this gives it the appearance of the earlier 
productions of the typographic art. The bottoms of the pages are worn from 
constant use, and some of the pages are so dirty as to warrant the belief that 
the Russian clergy are not rigorously required to officiate with clean hands; 
while other pages are stained with drops of yellow wax which evidently fell 
from the candles which it is the custom to burn in honour of the saints. General 
Pelissier, in transmitting the book to the library of Algiers, wrote the following 
lines, and they have been pasted in one of the fly leaves :—‘ Head quarters 
before Sebastopol, 9th of June, 1855. ‘ History of the Life of Christ.’ Taken 
in the chapel of the cemetery of Sebastopol, where victory carried us. The 
sacred objects and several other things were conveyed to the monastery of St. 
George, but this book was reserved by him who had the discretionary power, in 
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order that it might be presented to the library of Algiers. It is in the Slavonian 
language and printed in the Slavonian characters.—PE.isstEr.” 


Ancient Libraries—Your learned correspondent may probably look for the 
formation of public libraries earlier than the deposit of the Theograph copy of 
the law in the ark. It is certain that the Tables engraved by the finger of God 
(Exod. xxxi. 18; xxxii. 16), were not the first example of writing, as has been 
hastily concluded; since the sin and discomfiture of Amalek were commanded 
to be “ written in a book,” before Israel had yet approached Sinai (Exod. xvii. 
14); and Job, whose era there seems no reason to doubt was prior to that of 
Moses, speaks familiarly of books: “‘O that mine adversary had written a 
book !” (Job xxxi. 35.) 

But there is an allusion which seems to imply that the Canaanitish nations 
—those illustrious rivals of the ancient Egyptians in arts and arms—not only 
used books, but collected them in public libraries, long before the Hebrew con- 
quest. For Caleb, after expelling the Anakim from Arba (Hebron, “went up 
thence to the inhabitants of Debir, and the name of Debir before was Kirjath- 
sepher” (Josh. xv. 15; Judg. i. 11). 

Now Kirjath-sepher was evidently the ancient Canaanitish name, but this 
signifies “the city of books.” Debir signifies ‘an oracle ;” and whether this 
latter appellation was bestowed on the city on its conquest by the Hebrews, or 
had been used by the Canaanites themselves in displacement of the more ancient 
title, there appears in the double nomenclature sufficient warrant to conclude 
that this city was a renowned seat of learning, a college or university. Of what 
nature the literature and science of those days was, we can scarcely conjec- 
ture; and the Egyptian papyri have as yet thrown little light on the inquiry ; 
but they may not have been theological, or rather idolatrous, and, if not, 1 sup- 
pose the Israelites would be under no obligation to destroy the books which 
they found. In that case, the title ‘‘ Debir” might continue to be appropriate 
after the inheritance.— Notes and Queries. 


The Zend Language.—At the Asiatic Society, June 16, the secretary read 
some notes upon the Zend language, by John Romer, Esq., in addition to those 
already published. Mr. Romer maintained that the Zend and Pehlevi languages 
of the Parsi books were mere inventions, and were never spoken languages. 
The present notes were in answer to some objections brought against his former 
notices, and the merits of his arguments cannot be fairly appreciated without 
going deeper into the question than space will allow. The grounds upon which 
he mainly rests these last objections, are the great similarity of Zend to 
Sanskrit, and, more especially, to the Gujarati idioms and corruptions of Sanskrit, 
a resemblance which it could not have had if it were an ancient ee a 
brought to India, as alleged by the Parsis. Moreover, when it is stated that the 
language of the Zend Avesta contains within it some forms resembling the 
archaisms of the Veda, he could not believe that, of two languages of equal 
ee one should have produced the Rig Veda, and a highly polished litera- 
ture, while, in the other, there were only writings of the most insignificant 
value when they are not absolute nonsense. 


Eclipses and Chronology.—At the same place and time, J. W. Bosanquet, 
Esq., read a paper ‘“‘ On the Subject of certain Corrections required in the Canon 
of Ptolemy,” in order to bring it into harmony with the eclipse at Jerusalem in 
689 B.c., and the eclipse of Thales in 585 8.c. He observed that the antiquity 
of the canon is much exaggerated, when it is supposed that it was compiled in 
the time of Berosus; and supported his opinion by shewing that Demetrius, 
who was nearly contemporary with Berosus, placed the reign of Nebuchadnezzar 
twenty-six years lower than the canon; that Josephus, with Berosus in his 
hands, did not adopt its dates; and that Clemens Alexandrinus in the second 
century, Africanus in the third, and Eusebius in the fourth, had no such au- 
thentic list of reigns with dates before them to refer to. Mr. Bosanquet stated 
that the validity of the canon rested upon a series of lunar eclipses, observed at 
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Babylon, the particulars of the most important of which he quoted from Ptolemy's 
Almagest ; and considered that the following dates in the canon might be taken 
as thereby established—viz., first of Nabonassar, B.c. 247; first of Mardocem- 
padus, B.c. 721; fifth of Nabopalassar, B.c. 621; seventh of Cambyses, B.c. 523. 
As regarded the five last Babylonian kings, however named by Berosus—viz., 
Nabocolassar or Nebuchadnezzar, Ilverdam or Evilmerodach, Nereglissar or 
Nergalsharezar, Laborosoarchod, and Nabonidus, no eclipse, or other astrono- 
nical observation, had been recorded by Ptolemy to fix the date of either of their 
reigns. On the contrary, in order to place them in harmony with the two solar 
eclipses of B.c. 689 and B.c. 585, it was necessary, he stated, that the years of 
the accession of Nebuchadnezzar to the throne of Babylon, should be placed 
below the latter date, at least twenty years lower than in the canon, Nineveh 
having fallen after the eclipse of Thales, and Nebuchadnezzar having come to 
the throne after the fall of Nineveh. Mr. Bosanquet then observed that the 
only trustworthy authors to be consulted on the question were Herodotus and 
Berosus, to the exclusion of ecclesiastical writers, who are of a much later date; 
and pointed out that Berosus, when carefully studied in the fragments of his 
work preserved by Polyhistor, Josephus, and Abydenus, leads us, with great 
exactness, to the year B.c. 578, as that of the first of Nebuchadnezzar, that is 
to say, seven years after the eclipse. For Berosus tells us that Nabopalassar 
reigned twenty years in Nineveh ; and Polyhistor, who copied from Berosus, says 
that he was the king called Sardanapalus. From another extract it might 
collected that he became either vassal or ally of Saracus, who succeeded him at 
Nineveh; and from an extract in Josephus, given in the words of Berosus, it 
appeared that he died at Babylon, after having reigned twenty-nine years, or 
forty-nine years in all. An — recorded at Babylon during his reign as 
lord paramount at Nineveh, marks his fifth year as B.c. 621. His forty-ninth, 
therefore, was B.c. 578. Now this is the very year which Demetrius, who must 
have seen the work of Berosus, makes the first year of Nebuchadnezzar, his son 
and successor. Exactly the same result, he observed, was deducible from Hero- 
dotus, who states that there were twenty-eight years of Scythian domination over 
Asia after the subversion of the last Assyrian king ae) at the end 
of which twenty-eight years Nineveh was finally taken by the Medes and Baby- 
lonians. Counting, therefore, twenty-eight years from the last of Nabopalassar 
in Nineveh, B.c. 606, brings us to the year s.c. 579 for the fall of that city, 
which immediately preceded the accession of Nebuchadnezzar. By lowering 
thus the reign of Nebuchadnezzar to B.c. 578, it appeared that the last year of 
Nabonidus, the last Babylonian king, would fall about the year B.c. 510, instead 
of 539, where it is placed in the canon; and Mr. Bosanquet pointed out that 
this was the date of the fall of Babylon, as stated by some, in the time of 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and as emphatically contended for by Orosius, in the 
fifth century. He then handled the three copies of the Babylonian canon, called 
the ecclesiastical, the astronomical, and the canon according to Theon, shewing 
how the same difficulty existed at the time of their compilation as now—viz., 
how to reconcile the date of the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, in B.c. 510, with 
the reign of Cambyses, his successor, beginning in B.c. 529. The ecclesiastical 
canon, he observes, solves the problem by placing the first year of Cambyses in 
B.C. 507, in defiance of the eclipse of B.c. 523, in his seventh year. The astro- 
nomical canon solves it by throwing up the reign of Nebuchadnezzar forty nine 
years above the date deduced by Berosus, thus setting at nought the eclipse of 
z.C. 621, in the fifth of Nabopalassar. All three copies adopt the year s.c. 538 
as that of the first year of Cyrus; and Mr. Bosanquet considers this to be the 
traditional and true date of the victory of Cyrus over Astyages, and that it was 
so viewed by the compilers of the canon appears from two of the copies expressly 
stating that Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon, was Astyages himself—a 
tradition which may be traced back as early as the writing of the apocryphal 
book called Bel and the Dragon. He considers that the third copy was framed 
on the same false assumption ; and that thus having raised the reign of Nabo- 
nidus twenty-eight years in the scale of time, the same process was applied to 
his four predecessors, by ignoring the twenty-nine years of Nabopalassar during 
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which he reigned at Babylon. Mr. Bosanquet then briefly alluded to an hypo- 
thesis of his own, to be treated more fully at some future time—viz., that Cam- 
byses, son of Cyrus and Cassandane, was the father, not the son, of Cyrus the 
Great, by which all fixed dates might be preserved, and the conflicting accounts 
of Cyrus contained in Herodotus, Xenophon, Ctesias, and the Book of Daniel, 
might be reconciled; and concluded by shewing, from three different historical 
sources, that the interval between the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, or the third 

ear of Sennacherib, and the first year of Nebuchadnezzar, was 110 years. So that 
if the year B.c. 689 was the fourteenth of Hezekiah, the year B.c. 578 must have 
been the first of Nebuchadnezzar, and vice versd; and that as both these dates 
are fixed with reference to the unerring data of two solar eclipses, producing 
thereby a double confirmation of their correctness, it becomes necessary to lower 
the five last Babylonian kings in the canon in conformity with these dates, as 
proposed. 


Cuneiform writing —At the Syro-Egyptian, June 12th, a paper was read 
“On the Origin of the Cuneiform Character,” by L. J. Abington, Esq. The 
peculiar form of the literal character, properly called wedge-shaped, the author 
argued, had its origin in a locality to vib such a manner of writing was suited 
rather than any other. It was first used in an alluvial region, and never passed 
beyond the limits of that empire, the throne of which was first fixed in the plains 
of Shinar, where men had “ bricks for stone, and slime for mortar.”” The form 
of the letters indicates the material upon which they were written, and would 
never have been adopted for inscriptions upon any other substance than clay. 
The earliest writings upon stone are linear, either straight or curved scratches, 
without any ornamental expansion of the extremities, or such swellings of the 
lines as give elegance to the characters formed originally by the pen or the brush. 
Such plain-lined petrographic writing, if inverted, would be difficult to read for 
want of a well-marked difference between the top and the bottem of the words ; 
therefore, when men began to write upon loose tablets of clay, which might be 
taken up in any direction by the reader, it became necessary to use a character 
which at the first glance would shew him how it should be placed for reading. 
It would be difficult to devise a form of letter better suited for clay writing than 
the cuneiform. Mr. Layard has given us an idea of the pen, or rather stamp, 
which was used, and nothing could be better adapted to the purpose ; it does not 
require the scratching or cutting of the tablet, but produces the characters by 
impressing them. The broad end of the type or stamp was first applied, and the 
triangular point pressed in to produce the head of the letter, then the edge being 
turned down would produce the tapering body of it. The author said he had 
found a very little practice, with a well-made tool, sufficient to copy the inscrip- 
tions in Botta’s work with accuracy and facility. The wedge-shape character 
is essentially ceramographic, and would never have been chosen for petro- 
graphic work ; it had its birth on the plains of Shinar, but when in the embel- 
lishment of public buildings, sculptured slabs of gypsum required descriptive in- 
scription, the established character was of necessity engraven on the stones, and 
in a later period was cut in the limestone rocks of Behistun, &c. The hammer- 
headed character is also clay-born, but each letter was produced by two separate 
stamps—one to make the body-line, and the other to impress the head, or cross- 
bar. It could not be written with the facility of the wedge, and therefore seems 
to have been but little used. 


The Exodus.—At the same time and place, Dr. Benisch read a paper in which 
he critically examined the Hebrew texts referring to the Exodus, and from the 
passages analyzed arrived at the following conclusions :—1st. The oppression of 
the Israelites commenced under an invader who came from a foreign country, in 
all likelihood from or through Palestine. 2nd. The Exodus took place in the 
reign of his grandson. 3rd. The Pharaoh of the Exodus had a son, who was 
fellow-king. 4th. That son being the first-born, perished at the Exodus. 
5th. The conquest, or subsequent submission of Egypt, was gradual, and was 
at first attended with wars. 6th. The conquerors ultimately coalesced with the 
native population. 
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Coptic Papyrus.—At the Royal Society of Literature, June 27th, Mr. Vaux 
read a paper by C. W. Goodwin, Esq., “On a Coptic Papyrus in the British 
Museum.” Mr. Goodwin proved, by a careful examination of the fragments 
still remaining of this document, that it must have been a grant of land to some 
monastery, the name of which is now lost, and that it was written in all proba- 
bility at Thebes, between the eighth and ninth centuries a.p. It is well known 
that all Coptic MSS. are extremely scarce ; hence this one—though much in- 
jured by time, and imperfect both at the beginning and the end—has consider- 
able interest and value. Appended are the names of several witnesses to the 
deed.—The Rev. Mr. Porter, of Damascus, subsequently gave to the a a 
very interesting oral account of the present state of the neighbourhood of that 
city, and exhibited a map, beautifully executed by himself, of the district now 
called the Haurdn (anciently nag nce Mr. Porter expressed it as his opinion 
that there were numerous sites around Damascus which would well repay a 
careful excavation. 


Egyptian Discoveries. —We read in the American papers, that Mr. John B. 
Greene has succeeded in discovering the celebrated Egyptian calendar of which 
Champollion could only copy the first lines. A cast of this monument was taken 
on the spot by means of a particular kind of composition, photography not repro- 
ducing it properly. Different colossal figures, the upper parts of which were 
only visible, have been now cleared, and brought to light ; one of them, in excel- 
lent preservation, shews the features of Ramses the Third, and is about nineteen 
métres high. Mr. Greene, in clearing round this colossus, was able to discover 
and take drawings of the inscriptions of the pylone, or grand portal, erected be- 
tween the two courts; and he has also proved the existence of a pavement in 
granite, which probably covered the whole court, and above which rose a pas- 
sage, which appears to have led into a second court. The excavations of Mr. 
Greene, add the newspapers, which have just — made known one of 
the most important edifices of Pharaonic Egypt, will, by the numerous inscrip- 
tions which they furnish, throw fresh light on different points of Egyptian 
philology. 


Discovery of Saxon Coins.—A party of drainers have been employed during 
the past week in draining some fields in the neighbourhood of Scotby. While 
engaged in their laborious occupation in a meadow belonging to Mr. Sutton, one 
of the men turned up a number of coins and some bars of metal, the real value 
of which he had no conception of. The soil in which they were found was 
almost like that of peat moss in a saturated state, and from the low situation the 
water seems to have accumulated and remained there for centuries. The articles 
discovered soon passed from the hands of the finders to those of persons who 
better appreciated their worth, not from their intrinsic value, but from their 
rarity and the interest attached to them from the age which originated them. 
All the coins were of Saxon origin, reaching almost as far back as the time of 
Alfred the Great. They are of silver, and in an excellent state of preservation, 
Some bear the name of “‘ Edward the Elder,” others that of ‘“‘ Athelstan,” or, as 
the impression has it, ‘“‘ Adelstan,” his son, and first king of Britain, There is 
some dispute as to the justice of this title among historians, but upon these coins, 
which were discovered on Monday last, there is proof positive that Athelstan 
himself considered he had a right to the honour, and consequently styled himself 
King of Britain. Alfred the Great, the father of Edward the Elder, died on the 
26th of October, a.p. 901, in the fifty-third year of his age, and the thirtieth of 
his reign. He was succeeded by his son Edward the Elder, so that it seems the 
coins in question are nearly 1000 years old. In appearance they look as if they 
had just emerged from the mint, except that the metal is blackened by age. 
The impressions are as perfect as on the day they were struck. Athelstan was 
the natural son of Edward. In addition to the coins were found, in the same 
field, in close proximity, several bars of pure silver, which seem to indicate that 
they were there for the —— of coinage. It is known that favoured subjects 
in early times received licenses to coin money, under heavy penalties in case of 
abuse of the privilege. It is not improbable that the coins and silver discovered 
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at Scotby may have been last in the hands of one of these persons. It appears 
almost certain, from the distinctness of the marks on the die, that the money 
had never been in circulation. Besides the cvins and silver, an iron instrument 
of the shape of a small billhook, and answering to the description of the ancient 
Saxon weapon, the “bill,” was thrown out of the drain, having been dug up 
from a depth of upwards of six feet. It is in an excellent state of preservation, 
and the rude workmanship of the age and the roughness, though genuineness of 
the metal, are no bad proofs of its antiquity.— Carlisle Patriot. 


Discovery of Greek MSS.—The following letter, from that earnest and intel- 
ligent scholar, A. C. Harris, Esq., of Alexandria, is so full of interest that I have 
no hesitation in communicating it to you, with a few remarks explanatory of 
the very valuable discoveries to which reference is more especially made :— 

“ Alexandria, June 21. 

. be dear Friend,—On my return from Upper Egypt, I received your very 
acceptable note, dated 17th of February last, and afterwards I had the pleasure 
of a visit from the Rev. Mr. Mills, who brought me your two other notes of 30th 
of March and 16th of April. This gentleman I saw but once, for when I went 
to look for him to offer Bim some civilities, I found he had gone to Cairo. Our 
joint visit to Hartwell often comes into my head as a most agreeable recollec- 
tion. . . . I wrote a short time ago to Dr. Lee, thanking him for his very 
kind present of a book. . . . I sent the Doctor some novelties in the way of 
hieroglyphical cyphers which I thought interesting, and proved by them that the 
characters represent the city of Ashmouneyn. Mr. Babington has been so good 
as to send me a copy of the "Yrepidou Aovyor (Orations of Hyperides) of Mr. Arden, 
and I have been in correspondence with him. I found this year at Gornou a 
number of other minute fragments, all in the very same handwriting as that of 
the Orations, to which I supposed them to belong ; but upon subjecting them to 
a little scrutiny I find that they belong to another roll, the conclusion of which 
I secured, and which contained Book % of the Iliad, so that I have the same 
book written at Thebes, and in Middle Egypt, perhaps in very different ages. 
There is, however, very little of the former—it may be that the Arabs will offer 
me some more next season. I picked up a very handsome little roll, written in 
Hieratic, and bearing a king’s name I cannot read. . . . I should be quite 
delighted to have the two small pamphlets of Mr. Birch, if he would give them 
tome. It is acharity to furnish a little food for the mind of one so remote as I 
am, and who knows nothing of what passes in the literary world unless he finds 
it in the Atheneum. George Gliddon has sent me a copy of his work, ‘ Types 
of Mankind.’ I have not had it long enough to read it through. I am delighted 
to hear that Mr. Sharpe continues at his usual labours,—they will be more useful 
to the student than the long dissertations I see upon Moses, and the passage of 
the Israelites, which is but one fact in a great history—certainly a very inte- 
resting one,—but Egyptian matters may be studied for themselves alone. We 
want more work upon the language, and a more diligent collection of materials. 

. . . Iwish Mr. Sharpe would look up all the astronomical matter to be 
found, for the savans on the continent seem to be rushing into calculations upon 
very uncertain data. We found an American gentleman, Mr. Greene, of Paris, 
occupied at Medinet Haboo in uncovering and copying the half of the calendar 
that was untouched by Champollion; I do not know if it possesses any value. 
He undertook to teach my daughter to photograph, and she has made some pro- 
gress. Next voyage, which we shall commence next November, will be enlivened 
by this occupation. The piece of the cubit is in my possession; the black stone 
that belonged to Mr. Traill is in my house. He gave it to me long ago, upon 
my paying the expenses he had incurred upon it. I had the pleasure to see 
Col. Rawlinson in his passage through Alexandria. He read off to me some 
arrow-headed inscriptions with great facility, and told me he was carrying home 
a great quantity of new and important objects. I am sorry to say that Egypt 
has been invaded by the cholera from Constantinople. It passed at once by the 
railroad to Boulac, without stopping here, and at Cairo has carried off up to 350 
per day. I regret that Mr. Todd’s brother, a very excellent person, and very 
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good friend of ours, was amongst its victims. He had but recently settled at 
Cairo from Australia. I trust, in the end, the cholera will not return upon us 
here. We are not very easy about it. The Hadjees (pilgrims) carry this 
scourge about with them. . . . All sorts of projects are on foot for making 
ship-canals, railroads, &c.,—in which the projectors make no account of the 
person and interests of the poor Fellah jeulivaten), who is to do all this work 
for nothing. 
“Yours, &e., A. C. Harris.” 


The allusion in the foregoing letter to the discovery of ‘fragments in the 
very same handwriting as that of the Orations ” must, of necessity, be unintel- 
ligible to those who are not already acquainted with the curious matter to which 
it refers, and I therefore, beg to offer a few words of explanation. 

In the winter of 1847, Mr. Harris was sitting in his boat, under the shade of 
the well-known sycamore, on the western bank of the Nile, at Thebes, ready to 
start for Nubia, when an Arab brought him a fragment of a papyrus roll, which 
he ventured to open sufficiently to ascertain that it was written in the Greek 
language, and which he bought before proceeding further on his punney. Upon 
his return to Alexandria, where circumstances were more favourable to the 
difficult operation of unrolling.a fragile papyrus, he discovered that he possessed 
a fragment of the Oration of Hyperides against Demosthenes, in the matter of 
Harpalus, and also a very small fragment of another oration, the whole written 
in extremely legible characters, and of a form or fashion which those learned in 
the Greek MSS. consider to be of the time of the Ptolemies. With these in- 
teresting fragments of orations of an orator so celebrated as Hyperides, of whose 
works nothing is extant but a few quotations in other Greek writers, he em- 
barked for England. Upon his arrival here, he submitted the precious relics to 
the inspection of the Council and Members of the Royal Society of Literature, 
who were unanimous in their judgment as to the importance and genuineness 
of the MS.; and Mr. Harris immediately set to work, and with his own hand 
made a lithographic fac-simile of each piece. Of this performance a few copies 
were printed and distributed among the savans of Europe,—and Mr. Harris 
returned to Alexandria, whence he has made more than one journey to Thebes 
in the hope of discovering some other portion of the volume, of which he already 
had a part. In the same year (1847), another English gentleman, Mr. Joseph 
Arden, of London, bought at Thebes a papyrus, which he likewise brought to 
England. Induced by the success of Mr. Harris, Mr. Arden submitted his roll 
to the skilful and experienced hands of Mr. Hogarth; and upon the completion 
of the operation of unrolling, the MS. was discovered to be the terminating 
portion of the very same volume of which Mr. Harris had bought a fragment of 
the former part in the very same year, and probably of the very same Arabs. 
No doubt now existed that the volume when entire consisted of a collection of, 
or a selection from, the orations of the celebrated Athenian orator Hyperides ; 
and Mr. Arden, with a liberality and energy that cannot be too highly com- 
mended, forthwith gave to the world a beautiful fac-simile of his portion of the 
treasure, edited by the Rev. Churchill Babington; and this is the book to which 
Mr. Harris alludes in another part of his letter. 

The portion of the volume which has fallen into the possession of Mr. Arden 
contains “ fifteen continuous columns of the ‘ Oration for Lycophron,’ to which 
work three of Mr. Harris’s fragments appertained; and likewise the ‘ Oration 
for Euxenippus,’ which is quite complete and in beautiful preservation.” Whe- 
ther, as Mr. Babington observes in his preface to the work, ‘“ any more scraps of 
the ‘ Oration for Lycophron’ or of the ‘ Oration against Demosthenes’ remain 
to be discovered, either in Thebes or elsewhere, may be doubtful, but is certainly 
worth the inquiry of learned travellers.” The condition, however, of the frag- 
ments obtained by Mr. Harris, but too significantly indicate the hopelessness of 
success. The scroll has evidently been more frequently rolled and unrolled in 
that particular part—namely, the speech of Hyperides in a matter of such 
peculiar interest as that involving the honour of the most celebrated orator of 
antiquity—it had been more read and had been more thumbed by ancient fingers 
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than any other speech in the whole volume; and hence the terrible gap between 
Mr. Harris’s and Mr. Arden’s portions. Those who are acquainted with the 
brittle, friable nature of a roll of papyrus in the dry climate of Thebes, after 
being buried for two thousand years or more, and then coming first into the 
hands of a ruthless Arab, who, perhaps, had rudely snatched it out of the sarco- 

hagus of the mummied scribe, will well understand how dilapidations occur. 

t frequently happens that a single roll, or possibly an entire box, of such fragile 
treasures is found in the tomb of some ancient philologist or man of learning, 
and that the possession is immediately disputed by the company of Arabs who 
may have embarked on the venture. To settle the dispute, when there is not a 
scroll for each member of the company, an equitable division is made by dividing 
a papyrus and distributing the portions. Thus, in this volume of Hyperides, | 
should conceive that it had fallen into two pieces at the place where it had most 
usually been opened, and where, alas! it would have been most desirable to 
have kept it whole; and that the smaller fragments have been lost amid the 
dust and rubbish of the excavation, while the two extremities have been made 
distinct properties, which have been sold, as we have seen, to separate collectors. 
So, at all events, such matters are managed at Thebes. 

Mr. Harris mentions fragments of the Iliad which he had purchased of some 
of the Arab disturbers of the dead in the sacred cemeteries of Middle Egypt, most 
probably Saccara. I should be disposed to differ from the inference that these 
copies were written in Middle Egypt, or that the copies found at Thebes were 
written in Upper Egypt; as I cannot but think it probable that all Greek manu- 
scripts found in Egypt, in whatsoever part, were written or copied at the great 
emporium of literature, the Library of Alexandria, and thence carried into re- 
moter districts by the learned, and ultimately, as a valuable treasure, buried 
with them. I remain, &c., 

JoserH Bonomi. 


“ The black stone” is not that of the Caba that has become black by the sins 
of Moslemeen, but a black granite plinth of a statue with an inscription on it 
bearing the names of the king and queen of that race of sun-worshippers whose 
monuments occur in various districts of Egypt.—Mr. Traill, a horticulturist of 
great eminence, who had been in the employment of Ibrahim Pasha more than 
twenty years, and had converted the southern extremity of the island of Rhoda, 
an island in the Nile opposite Cairo Vecchio (Fostat), into a beautiful garden.— 
Boulak, the port of Cairo, from which city it is distant about half an hour’s ride. 
—Atheneum. J.B. 


A pension of £50 a year from the Civil List has been granted to Dr. Dick, 
the author of some excellent works on Christian Philosophy. We only regret 
that a larger sum was not at disposal for recognition of the literary services of 
so estimable a man and useful writer. 


The Life of Dr. Kitto, by Mr. Ryland, of Northampton, is nearly ready. It 
romises to be a work of no ordinary interest. Subscribers’ names are received 
y Messrs. Oliphant and Son, Edinburgh. 


A new edition of the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, edited by Dr. Kitto, 
is preparing for publication under the editorship of the Rev. Henry Burgess, 
LL.D., &c.; Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


William Stroud, Esq., M.D., author of a Greek Harmony of the Four Gospels, 
is preparing for publication a new translation of the Gospels, with notes. 


Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, are preparing for publication, in a large volume, 
royal 8vo, Theological Essays, reprinted from T'he Princeton Review. Second 
Series. 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED DURING THE LAST QUARTER. 


FOREIGN. 


Arnoldi.—Commentar zum Evangelium des heiligen Matthiius. 8vo. 
Arvélk (“‘ The East”), a journal published twice a month in the Armenian 


Language. Paris, 8vo. 
Blaubach.—Das Hohe Lied. Uebersetzt und erliutert. 16mo. 


Bohlen (Dr. P. von).—Die Genesis historisch kritisch erliutert. Kénigs- 
berg, 8vo. 


Breslau (M. H.)—A Compendious Hebrew Grammar. London, John 


Weale. 12mo. 


Bunsen.—Die Zeichen der Zeit. Briefe an Freunde iiber die Gewissens- 
freiheit und die Rechte der Christlichen Gemeinde. Pt. I. 


Chassay (F. E., Professor of Scripture in the Sorbonne).—Jésus, lumitre 
du Monde. Histoire de la Prédication de Notre Seigneur. Paris, 8vo. 


Chateaubriand (le Vicomte de).—Le Genie du Christianisme. 16mo. 
Paris, Hachette. Bib. des Chemins de Fer. 


Delitzsch (Dr. F.)—System der Biblischen Psychologie. 8vo. 


Dillmann (Augustus).—Veteris Testamenti Ethiopici: Tomus primus, 
sine Octoteuchus Ethiopicus. Lipsie, 4to., pp. 346. 


Friedrich (E. F.)—Que Cantici canticorum Salomoni esset Poetica forma. 
Kénigsberg, 4to. 


Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, by Roediger. A new edition, with Chris- 
tomathy and Exercises. London, Triibner. 8vo. ; 


Hebrew Lexicon, by Dr. Robinson. A new and complete 
edition. London, Triibner. 8vo. 


Gieseler (Dr. J. C. L.)—Kirchengeschichte der neuesten Zeit. Bonn and 


London, Marcus. 


Hahn (Auct. A.)}—Commentatio de Superstitionis natura ex sententia 
Patrum Ecclesie prisce. 4to. 


Heppe.—Bekenntnissschriften, die, der altprotest-antischen Kirche Deut- 


schlands. 8vo. 


Kahler (C. H.)—Auslegung der Epistel Pauli an die Philipper, in 25 
Predigten. 8vo. 


Lengercke (Dr. C. von).—Volks-und Religions-Geschichte Israéls. Bd. 


bis zum Tode Josuas. Kdénigsberg, 8vo. 


Low.—Praktische Einleitung in die heilige Schrift und Geschichte der 
Schriftauslegung. Vol. I., 8vo. 

Mone (J. F.)—Hymni Latini medii evi; e codd. MSS. edidit et adnota- 
tionibus illustravit. Tomus Tertius. Hymni ad Sanctos. Freyberg, 1855. 8vo., pp. 584. 

Mooren (von J.)—Nachrichten iiber Thomas 4 Kempis nebst einem An- 
hang von meistens noch ungedruckten Urkunden. 8vo. 


Nadal (Abbé). Histoire Hagiologique, ou Vies des saints et des bien- 
heureux du dioctse de Valence, accompagnés de notes historiques, géologiques et critiques 
sur les églises, monastéres et autres établissements religieux de ce dioctse. 8vo. 


Polyglotten Bibel zum praktischen Handgebrauch. Bearbeitet von R. 
Stier und K.G. W. Theile. Bielefeld, 8vo. (Last part of the work.) 
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Saalschiitz (Dr. Jos. L.)—Archiiologie der Hebrier. Part I. Kaénigs- 


berg, 8vo. 


Saint-Martin (Menard).—Conferences Apologétiques sur Jesu-Christ, 
precheés & Nimes en 1854. 12mo. Toulouse, Societé des @Euvres Religieuse. 


Samuel ben Meir, Commentar zu Kohelet und dem Hohen Liede Heraus- 
gegeben von A. Zellinek. 8vo. 


Sardinoux (A.)—Le Christ et Eglese: Recueil d’études theologiques et 


practiques. 


Seyffarth.—Berichtigungen der Romischen, Griechischen, Persischen, 
Agyptischen, Hebriiischen Geschichte und Zeitrechnung, Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte 
auf Grund neuer historischer und astronomischer Hiilfsmittel. S8vo. 


Sigwart (Ch.)—Ulrich Zwingli. Der Charakter seiner Theologie mit 


besonderer Riicksicht auf Picus von Mirandula. 8vo. 


Soldan (Dr. W. G.)—Geschichte des Protestantismus in Franckreich. 
Leipsig, 8vo. 


Stier (Dr. Rudolf).—Die Reden des Herrn Jesu. (Now complete in seven 
volumes.) Leipzig, 8vo. 

Vesson (Auguste).—Calvin consideré comme Exégéte. Montaubon, 8vo. 

Warnkénig (L. A.)—Die staatsrechtliche Stellung der Katholischen 
Kirche in den Katholischen Liindern des Deutschen Reichs besonders in 18 Jahrhundert. 8vo. 


Williams (Monier, M.A.)—Sakoontalé ; or, The Lost Ring. A free trans- 


lation from the Sanskrit, in prose and verse, of Kalidisa’s drama. Hertford, Austin. Fep. 
8vo., pp. 300. 


ENGLISH. 


Alford (Rev. H.)—Divine Love in Creation and Redemption: a Course 
of Sermons. 18mo., pp. 320. 


Babington (Rev. Churchill).—The Benefit of Christ’s Death; probably 


written by Aonio Paleario, reprinted in fac-simile from the Italian edition of 1543, with a 
translation and introduction, &c., &c. Small 4to. 


Baines (Rev. John).—Life of William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
18mo., pp. 282. 


Barrett (Rev. W. G.)—Geological Facts; or, The Crust of the Earth ; 
What it is, and what are its uses. 12mo., pp. 302. 


Bartlett (J. S.)—A brief History of the Christian Church. 18mo., pp. 
186. 


Bohlen (Dr. P. von).—Introduction to the Book of Genesis, with a Com- 


mentary on the Opening Portion. From the German. Edited by James Heywood, M.P., 
F.R.S8. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 668. 


Burton (Lieutenant R. F.)—Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El- 
Medinah and Mecca. 8vo. 


Constable (David).—Letter of John Calvin, compiled from the original 


manuscripts, and edited with historical notes by Dr. Jules Bonnet. Translated into English. 
8vo., pp. 484. 


Dymoke (Sir Henry, Bart.)—Reflections on the Sabbath. 12mo., pp. 32. 
English Bible, The, newly divided into Paragraphs, &c. Part VI. I. 
and II. Samuel. 4to. 


Huidekoper (Frederic).—The Belief of the First Three Centuries con- 
cerning Christ's Mission to the Underworld. Boston and New York. 12mo., pp. 200. 
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Joyce (Rev. James Wayland).—England’s Sacred Synods. A Constitu- 
tional History of the Convocations of the Clergy, from the earliest records of Christianity in 
Britain to the date of the promulgation of the present Book of Common Prayer. 8vo., 
pp. 756. 


Kalisch (Dr. M.)—A historical and critical Commentary on the Old Tes- 


tament: with a new translation. Vol. II. Exodus. 8vo., pp. 656. 
The same; English edition. 8vo., pp. 488. 


Laing (David).—The works of John Knox, collected and edited. Vol. 
IV. 8vo., pp. 580. 

Malan (Rev. 8. C.)\—Who is God in China, Shin or Shang-Te? 8vo., 
pp. 318. 

Norton (Andrews).—Internal Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels. 
Part I. Remarks on Christianity and the Gospels, with particular reference to Strauss’s 
“Life of Jesus.’ Part II. Portions of an unfinished work. Boston. 8vo., pp. 326. 


. A translation of the Gospels, with Notes. Boston. 2 vols. 
8vo., pp. 960. 


Ogilvie (John, LL.D.)—Supplement to the Imperial Dictionary. Imperial 
8vo., pp. 500. 

Oliphant (F. W.)—A Plea for Painted Glass; being an Enquiry into its 
nature, character, and objects, and its claims as an art. 

Real Presence, the Doctrine of, as set forth in the works of Divines and 
others in the English Church since the Reformation. Part II. 8vo., pp. 146. 


Reichel (Rev. C. P.)—The Christian Ministry : a Sermon preached in the 
Parish Church of Holywood. 8vo., pp. 40. 

Rose (Rev. H. J.) and Burgon (Rev. J. W.)—History of our Lord Jesus 
Christ exhibited in a series of seventy-two highly-finished and beautifully-coloured engravings. 

Taylor (Rev. J..\—The True Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, as instituted 
in Scripture, and received in the Catholic Church in all ages, in refutation of Archdeacon 
Wilberforce’s Book, “ The Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist,” and the Popish Views of that 
sacrament in general. 8vo., pp. 576. 

Thompson (Rev. Robert Anchor).—Christian Theism, the testimony of 
Reason and Revelation to the Existence and Character of the Supreme Being. (Burnett 
Prize Essay.) 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 876. 


Tucker (Miss).—The Southern Cross and the Southern Crown: or, The 
Gospel in New Zealand. 18mo., pp. 272. 

Waldegrave (Hon. and Rev. Samuel).—New Testament Millennarianism ; 
or, The Kingdom and Coming of Christ as taught by Himself and his Apostles; set forth in 
Eight Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, in the year 1854, at the Lecture 
founded by the Rev. John Bampton. 8vo., pp. 702. 

Whitford (Rev. R. W.)—Prospectus of a Synoptical or Critico-Historical 
edition of the Hellenistic Version of the Old Testament; being an exact reprint, for the first 
time, of the Greek LXX, text of the Complutensian Polyglott. 

Winkworth (Catherine).—Lyra Germanica: Hymns for the Sundays and 
Chief Festivals of the Christian year. Translated from the German. 12mo. 

Yonge (C. D.)—The Works of Philo Judeeus, the contemporary of Jose- 


phus. Translated from the Greek. Four Volumes, 18mo. 

















